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PROF. G.B. PALSULE 


BIODATA 

1. GAJANAN BALKRISHNA PALSULE 

2. Address: 

Res . .* ‘Govardhan Kripa\ 743, Sadashiv Peth, Pune 411 030. 

Off: BO.R.I., Pune 411 004. 

3. Birth Date & Place : 1st November 1921, Satara, Maharashtra State. 

4. Academic Qualifications : B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 

Higher Diploma in German Language. 

5. Positions Held : 

1. Service in Military Accounts and in Western India L.I.C. 
Company, Satara (1943, 146-48) 

2. Sanskrit Teacher in Kanya Shala, Satara (1945) 

3. Assistant in Mahabharat Department (1949-56) 

4. Sub-editor, Sanskrit Dictionary Department (1956-64) 

5. Reader in Centre of Advanced Studies in Sanskrit (1965-75) 

6. Professor in C.A.S.S. (1975-81) 

7. Dierctor, Postgraduate & -Research Dept. B.O.R.I. (1981-86) 

8. UGC. Visiting Professor, B.O.R.I., Pune (1987-90) 

9. Dean, Faculty of Arts, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeetha (1990-93) 

10. Member of Advisory Board, Sahitya Academy (Sanskrit)(1993) 

6. Guidance for I^h.D. & M.Phil. Students : 

Ph.D.: 12 (Two theses were submitted to the Universities abroad) 
M*Phil.: 3 (Three more are working for Ph.D.) 

7. Participation in Conferences and Seminars : 

1. QA.I.O.C.: More tha 15 sessions. 

2. World Sanskrit Conferences : At Banaras, Delhi, Leiden( 

Holand, 1987), Vienna (1990) (Chair-Person in Indian Linguistics 
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Section.) 


3. Many a seminars atC.A.S.S., B.O.R.I. and T.M.V. 

8. Special Lectures: 

1. Laksmanshastri Murudkar Joshi Vyakhana Mala, 1968. 

2. P.D. Gune Lecture Series, 1980. 

3. Kaushik Vyakhyana-Maia, 1984. 

4. Ten lectures linguistics in Nagpur University as a UGC Visiting 
Professor, 1990. 

9. Honours, Awards: 

1. Dr. Bhau Daji Prize. 

2. Prof. S.G. Acharya Prize. 

3. 1st Prize in All India Drama Compition in Sanskrit - held by 
the Min. for Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs, as India’s 
Quest for Unity’ Special Competition, 1962. 

4. Honour for Sk. Scholarship by Devdeveshwar Samsthana, Pune. 

5. Honoured with the award by the President of India for the 
Scholarship in Sanskrit (August 1996) 

10. Publications : Books (22+2unpublished), Pape rs (81) and 
Reviews (87). 


A. ENGLISH: 

a) Books - 

1. “KavikaJpadruma of Vopadeva’ ’ (edited critically), pub. 

Deccan College, Sources of Indo-Aryan Lexicography Series: 15, 
Pune, 1954. 

2. “A Concordance of Sanskrit Dhatupatlias with Index of 
Meanings” (Panini [Ksirasvamin, Maitreya-Raksita, Sayana] 
Sarvavarman, Candra, KaSakrtsna, Katanlra, Jainendra, 
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Sakata yana, Ilcmacancira, and Vopadeva), pub. Deccan College 
Dissertation Series, Deccan College, Pune, 1955. 

3. 4 'The Sanskrit Dhatupathas: A Critical Study University of 
Poona, Pune, 1957. 

4. “ Verbal Forms in the Rgveda (Mandala VI), ” pub. Centre of 
Advanced Study in Sanskrit University of Poona, pages 1-314, 
Pune, 1978. 

5. “ Sixty Upanisads of the Veda (in collaboration with V. M. 
Bedekar): English translation ’ ’ (from German) of Paul Deussen ’s 
Sechzig upanisads des Veda, pages 1-995. Pub. Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi, 1980. 

6. *'Mahabhasya-Dipika” -Critical Edition, Ahnikas 2 & 3, (4th in 
collaboration with Dr. Devasthali, 5th with Acarya V. P. Limaye 
and Pt. V. B. Bhagwat and 7th with Pt. V. B. Bhagwat) - Pub. 
B.O.R.I., 1985-91. 


b) Papers: 

1. “An interpolated Passage in the Astadhyayi”, Annals of the 
BORI. Vol.XXX, pis. HI, pp. 135-144, Poona, 1950. 

2. “A Note on the Word La vanya 9 \ Annals of the BORI , Vol.XXXII, 
pp.261-262, Poona, 1952. 

3. “A Glimpse into the Kasakrtsna School of Sanskrit grammar’ \ 
Proceedings and Transaction of the A.I.O. Conference, 17th 
session (Ahmedabad 1953), pp. 349-355. 

4. “A New' Explanation of the Term Karmadharaya”, Annals of the 
BORI, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 245-250, poona, 1953. 

5. ‘ 4 Identification of vedapada’ \ Annals of the BORI, Vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 168-170, poona, 1954. 
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6. “Two Etymologies”, Annals of the BORI, Vol. XXXV, pp. 
219-220, poona, 1955. 

7. “A Survey of the pre-Paninian grammatical thought in the matter 
of the verbal root’ ’, Indian Linguistics . Bagchi Memorial Vol. pp. 
116-140, Poona, 1957. 

8. “A Brief Account of the Different Dhatupathas”, Indian 
Linguistics. Turner Jubilee Vol. I, pp. 103-133, Poona, 1958. 

9. “Groupings, Anubandhas and Other Technical Devices used in the 
Dhatupathas”, Bulletin of the Deccan College R.I, Vol.XIX, Nos. 
1 and 2, pp. 1-30, Poona, 1958. 

10. “On the Epic VisvamiSvara’ ’, Oriental Thought , Vol. V, No.3, pp. 
41-44, Poona, 1961. 

11. “Samjnayam in Panini”, Journal of the University of Poona, 
Humanities Section, No. 25, 1966, pp. 31-75; reprinted, 
Publications of the CASS, class No. 10, Poona, 1966. 

12. “Sanskrit vigraha ‘Body, Form, Figure”’, “ Indian Antiquary 
(third series), Vol.II, No. 3, pp. 9-13, Bombay, 1967. 

13. “Some Primary Nominal Formations missing in Panini”, Journal 
of the Univ. of Poona, Humanities Section, No, 27, 1968, pp. 
145-151; reprinted. Publications of the CASS, Class A, No. 18, 
Poona, 1968. 

14. “The Role of the Root kr in the Sanskrit Grammatical Terms’ ’, 
Journal of the University of Poona, Humanities Section, No. 29, 
1968, pp. 11-29; reprinted. Publications of the CASS, Class A, No. 
24, Poona, 1968. 

15. “Patanjali’s Interpretation of the RV. 10.71.2”, Indian Antiquary 
(third series), Vol.III, Nos. 1-4 (Prof. R.N.Dandekar Felicitation 
Vol.), pp. 1-3, Bombay, 1969. 

16. “Devanam-priyah”, Indian Linguistics , Vol.30, pt.II (Katre 
Felicitation Vol.), pp. 134-161, Poona, 1969. 
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17. “ Some Views of Panini and his Followers on Object-language and 
Meta-language”, Journal of the University of Poona, Humanities 
Section, No. 33,1970, pp. 1 -7; reprinted, Publications of the CASS, 
Class A, No. 36, Poona, 1970. 

18. ‘ 4 Panini 3.4.87-88 vis-a-vis Vedic Imperatives in - si\ Journal of 
the G.N.Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Vol.XXVIII, parts 
1-2 (K.C.Chattopadhyaya Felicitation Vol. Pt.2), pp.443-453, 
Allahabad, 1972. 

19. “Creative Literature”, Sanskrit and Maharastra, pp. 66-79, 
Poona, 1972. 

20. “On Selling up Roots for Sanskrit’ ’, Studies in Historical Sanskrit 
lexicography, pp. 95-100, Deccan College, Poona, 1973. 

21. “Panini’s Treatment of Tense and Mood-stem-formation”, 
CASS. Studies I,pp.173-183, Poona, 1973. 

22. “The Technical Terms in the Harinamamrta-Vyakarana of Jiva 
Gosvamin”, CASS Studies, No.2, pp. 23-42, Poona, 1974. 

23. “The Root bhas in Sanskrit Grammatical Terminology”, 
Indological Studies. Research journal of the Sanskrit Dept. Delhi 
University ; Vol.il, No.2, 1974. 

24. “Some further Examples of the occasional Sanskrit Sandhi”, 
Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal Vol.XII, Nos. I & II 
(Acharya Dr. Vishva Bandhu Commemoration Vol.), pp. 235-240, 
Hoshiarpur, 1974. 

25. “Panini’s Treatment of the Periphrastic Future in Sanskrit”. 
Journal of the Univ. of Poona, Humanities Section, No. 41, pp. 1-8, 
19J5. Pune. 

26. “Max Muller: His Views on Language and the Science of 
Language”, Sri Venkateswara University Oriental Journal Vol. 
XVIII, Parts 1 & 2, Tirupati, 1975. 

27. “Vedic apatya, napat and naptr ’ CASS Studies No.3, pp. 1-8. 
Pune, 1976. 
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kt A Unique Case ofa v-glide in theTailtiriya Brahmana(2.4.4.4)’ \ 
Some Aspects of Indo-Iraninian Literary Cultural Traditions 
(Commemoration Vol. of Dr. V. G. Paranjpe), pp. 118-121, Delhi, 
1977. 

29. 4 ‘The Grammatical Rules quoted by Sthiradeva in his Commentary 
on the Meghaduta”, Annals of the BORI. Diamond Jubilee Vol. 
pp. 821-827, Pune, 1977-78. 

30. ‘‘ Bhartrhari's Concept of Vakya and Vakyartha’ ’. Proceedings of 
the Winter Institute on ‘Ancient Indian Theories on 
Sentence-meaning’, pp. 1-8, CASS, Univ. of Poona, Pune 1980. 

31. “Two Vedic Rules of Panini’ ’ (8.3.47 and 8.3.10) Golden Jubilee 
Volume . Vaidika Samsodhan Mandala, Poona, 1981. 

32. “A New Interpretation of Raghuvamsa 2.3 V ’ Proceedings of the 
All India Oriental Conference , 31st Session, Jaipur, pp. 309-312, 
1982. 

33. “Devanam-priyah: has itany Vedic antecedents?’ ’ ‘Amrtadhara’. 
Prof R. N. Dandekar Felicitation Vel. ed. by Dr. S. D. Joshi . Ajanta 
Publications . Delhi, 1984. 

34. “Tadarthye caturthi vis-a-viz Panini’s Treatment of the karakas 
and the Dative”, Annals of the BORf Vol. LXVII1 (R. G. 
Bhandarkar 150th Birth-Anniversary Vol.) Pune, 1987. 

35. 1. Mandana MiSra - Spotasiddhi, p. 182. 2. Sesa Krsna - 

Sphotalattvanirupana, p. 215. 3. Bharata MiSra - Sphotasiddhi 

p.231. 4. Sphotasiddhinyayavicara - p. 235. Articles published in 
the Encyclopia of Indian Philosophies, Vol. Five : The Philosophy 
of the grammarians, Ed. Horold G Coward and K. Kunjunni Raja: 
1990. 

36. “A Glimpse into a pre-Paninian View about Vikaranas”, Prof. S. 
D. Joshi Felicitation Vol. 1991. 

37. “Did Panini have a private concept of the Guna Phenomenon?” 
Bulletin of the Deccan College , Post-Graduate and Research 
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Institute V ol. 51-52 (Prof. S. M. Katre Felicitation vol.), Pune. 
1991-92 

38. Points of Agreement and differences between the Vakyapadiya 
and the Mahabhasya-dipika in the matter of sphota’ ’ Asiatische 
Studies Etudie Asiatiques XLVII. 1.1993. 

39. “Problems of Text-reconstruction in the Mahabhasya-dipika”, 
Annals of the BORI, LXXII-LXXII1 (1991-92) Amrtamahotsava 
vol.), Poona 1993. 

40. “Sphota in Bhartrhari’s Linguistic Philosophy”, Vacaspat 
(Pt. Vamanashastri Bhagwat Felicitation vol. pp. 128-131), Puiu. 
1994. 

41. “Satruvilasinis in Kalidasa” Ananda Bharati, (Ur . K. 
Krishnamoorthy Felicitation vol.). Mysore, 1995. 


C. Reviews: 

1. 4 ‘Prakrit Grammar of Trivikrama 9 9 (ed. P. L. Vaidya), Annals of 
the BORI ; Vol. XXXV, pp. 254-255, Poona, 1955. 

2. “ Der Ganapatha Zu den Adhyayas IV and V der Grammatik 
Paninis : Versuch einer Rekonstruktion” (by Robert Birwe), 
Annals of the BORI, Vol. XLVI, pp. 183-185, Poona, 1965. 

3. 4 4 Grammatik der Sanskrit- Sprache 9 ’, (von Franz Kielhom, aus dem 
Englishen ubersetzt von Wilhelm Solf)» Journal of the University 
of Poona, Humanities Section, No. 27, pp. 181-182, Poona, 1968. 

4. “Studien zu Adhyaya III der Astadhyayi Paninis (by Robert 
Birwe), Annals of the BORI, Vol LI , pp. 274-279\ Poona. 1971. 

5. Patanjali’s Vyakarana-Mahabhasya, Avyayibhava - 

Tatpurusahnika (P. 2.1.2.49), ed. S. D. Joshi and J. A. F. 
Roodbergen, VishveshvaranandIndological Journal Vol IX, p. 1, 
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pp. 210-213, Hoshiarpur, 1971. 

6. Bhartrhari: A Study of the Vakyapadiya in the Light of the Ancient 
Commentaries (by K. A. Subramania Iyer), Annuals of the Son, 
Vol. LII, pp. 254-259, Poona, 1972. 

7. Verb-forms of the Taittiriya Brahmana (by H. S. 
Ananthanarayana), Annals of the BORI, Vol. LII1, Poona. 1973. 

8. Sanskrit: Essays on the Value of the Language and Literature (by 
Dr. V. Raghavan), annals of the BORI , Vol. LIV, pp. 304-305, 
Poona, 1974. 

9. Anarkali, (by V. Raghavan), Annals of the BORI, Vol. LIV, pp. 
301-303, Poona, 1974. 

10. Vasu Caritam (by Kalahasti Kavi), Annals of the BORI, Vol. LV, 
pp. 314-315, Pune, 1974. 

11. Die handschri tliche Uberlieferung des Vakyapadiya and seiner 
Kommentare (by Wilhelm Rau), Indo-Iranian loumal, Vol. XVI , 
No. 4, pp. 304-307, Mouton. The Hague, 1975. 

12. Sanskrit Vyakarana Dargana (by Ram Suresh Tripathi), Annals of 
the BORI, Vol. LVI, pp. 295-303, Pune, 1975. 

13. ‘ ‘Rtu in Sanskrit Literature ’ 9 (by Dr. V. Raghavan), Annals of the 
BORI, Vol. LVII, pp. 291-292, Pune, 1976. 

Candragomin’s Lokanandanataka (nach dem tibetischen Tanjur 
herausgegeben und Ubersetzt von Michael Hahn), Annals of the 
BORI ; Vol. LVII, pp. 293-296, Pune, 1976. 

14. Bengal's contribution to Sanskrit Literature (by Kali Kumar Dutta), 
Annals of the BORI, Vol. LVII, pp. 297-298, Pune, 1976. 

15. Vigala-Bharatam Nama Mahakavyam (by Pandit Shyamavama 
Dwivedi), Annals of the BORI\ Vol. LVII, p. 299, Pune, 1976. 

16. The Upabnhhana and the Rgveda Interpretation (by T. G. 
Mainkar), Annals of the BORI, Vol., LX, pp. 321-322, Pune, 1979. 

17. Bhartrhari 9 s Vakyapadiya (von Welhelm Rau), Annals of the 
BORI, Vol. LX, pp. 323-328, Pune, 1979. 
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18. An Introduction to Panini : Book / (by prof. P. B. Junnarkar), 
Annals of the BORI, Vol. LX, pp. 328-329, Pune, 1979. 

19. Sanskrit: Essentials of Grammar and Language (by Dr. Kurt F. 
Leidecker), Annals of the BORI, Vol. LX, pp. 329-330, Pune, 1979. 

20. An Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principals 
(General Editor, A. M. Ghatge, Deccan College, Poona - 6), Annals 
of the BORI, Vol. LXI, pp. 318-331, Pune, 1980. 

21. The Problem of Shwa in Sanskrit (by Thomas B urrow), Annals of 
the BORI, Vol. LXI, pp. 331-336, Pune, 1980. 

22. Vakyapadiya-Sambandhasamudde$a (by Dr. Virendra Sharma), 
Annals of the BORI, Vol. LXI, pp. 337-338, Pune 1980. 

23. TheLanguage of the Atharva-Veda (by Yajan Veer), Annals of the 
BORI Vol. LXI, pp. 339-341, Pune, 1980. 

24. Problems in Sanskrit Grammar (by Pandit Venkatesh Shastri 
Joshi), Annals of the BORI Vol. LXI, pp. 341-343, Pune, 1980. 

25. Mahabhasya Pradipa Vyakhyanani, comm. Sar le Mahabhasya de 
Patanjali et le Pradipa de Kaiyata vol. viii. A.5 P. 1-4, pp. 1- 254, 

1981, Ed. M. S. Narasimhacharya. Pub. de Institute de Indologie. 
No. 51.7; 51.8. Pondichery Annals of the BORI. LXIII, Pune, 1982. 

26. Der Diebstahil oler Lotusfasem (Von Rosa Klein Terrada) Band 
15, (1980). Annals of the BORI, LXIII. Pune, 1982. 

27. An Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles, 
vol.2, pt. 1, p.721-976 General Editor, A. M. Ghatge, Deccan 
College, Pune 6, Annals of the BORI, LXIII-1982. 

28. Le Mahabhasya de Patanjali avec le Pradipa de Kaiyata. A. I. P. 2. 
Pottdichery (1980) (P.1-414) Annals of the BORI, LXIII. Pune, 

1982. 

29. Panini as a Variationist: by Paul Kiparsky, edited by S. D. Joshi, 
CASS, B. No. 6, Univ. of Poona, 1979. p.1-304. Annals of the 
BORI LXffi. Pune, 1982. 
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30. Vakyapadlya-Prameya-Samgraha, Von Wilhelm Rau, Wilhelm 
Finl Verlag, Munchen, 1981. Annals of the BORI LXIII. Pune, 
1982. 

31. The Chandonukramani of Saunaka: ed. by U. C. Sharma. Viveka 
Publication. Aligarh, 1981. Annals of the BORI, LXIII. Pune , 
1982. 

32. Concept of Cow in the Rgveda, by D. Srinivasan pub. Motilal 
Banarasidass 0979), Annals of the BORI , LXIV. Pune, 1983. 

33. Ludwik Stembach Felicitation Volume: ed. J. P. Sinha, Lucknow 
(1979). Annals of the BORI , LXIV. Pune, 1983. 

34. Disposal of the Dead in the Mahabharata, by J. N. Tiwari, Varanasi, 
1979. Annals of the BORI LXIV. Pune, 1983. 

35. Der Politische Hinduismus by Hans. Joachim Klimkeit, 1981. 
Wiesbaden. Annals of the BORI, LXIV. Pune. 1983. 

36. Word and its Meaning: A new Perspective by Dr. K. N. Chatterjee, 
Chaukhamba Orientalia Varanasi, 1980. Annals of the BORI , 
LXIV. Pune, 1983. 

37. Obituary Notice - P. K. A. Shivaramkrishna Shastri (1898-1984). 
Annals of the BORI, Pune, 1984. 

38. Erich Frauwaliner: K. Schriften GMBH, Wiesbaden, 1982. Annals 
of the BORI ; IXV Pune , 1984. 

39. Patanjali’s Vyakarana-Mahabhasya: 

1. Anabhihitahnika (ANA) (p.2.3. 1-17)-1976 

2. Vibhaktyahnika (VIBHA) (p.2.3. 18-45)-1980 

3. PratipadikarthaSesahnika (PSA) (p.2.3.46-71), 1981. ed. by S. D. 
Joshi and J. A. F. Roodbergen, Univ. of Poona. Annals of the BORI , 
LXV. Pune, 1984. 

40. India and Indology: ed. by Rosana Rocher. Motilal Banarasidass, 
Delhi (1978). Annals of the BORI , LXVI. Pune, 1986. 

41. Budha-kausika’s, Ramaraksastotra: A Contribution to the study of 
Sanskrit Divotional Poetry by Gundrun Buhnemann. De Nobile, 

fftc6l 
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42. 

43. 

44. 


45. 


46. 


:>* 47. 
; .v 4S. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


53. 



Research Library, Vienna, 1983. Annals of the BORL LXVI. 
Pune, 1986. 

Surabhi: Shreekrishna Sharma Felicitation vol. Tirupati, 1983. 
Annals of the BOR1 , LXVI. Pune, 1986. 

A History of Indian Literature, ed. by J. Gonda. Vol.V. Fasc. 2: 
(1977) Annals of the BORL LXVI. Pune. 1986. 

The Development of Sanskrit from Panini to Patanjali (by A. C. 
Sarangi, Bharatiya Vidya Prakashana, Delhi. Varanasi, 1985) 
Annals of the BORL, LXVII. Pune . 1986. 

Laments in Sanskrit Literature (by S. C. Banarji 

Chaukhamba Orientalia. Varanasi) Annals of the BORL LXVII. 
Pune, 1986. 

Dr. R. C. Hazra Commemoration Volume, Pt. I: Puranic and Vedic 
Studies. All-India Kashiraj Trust. Ramnagar, Varanasi. Annals of 
the BORL LXVIII. Pune, 1986. 

Sukasandesa of Laksmidasa: (ed. by N. P. Unni. Nag Pub. Delhi. 
1980) Annals of the BOR1 , LXVIII. Pune, 1986. 

Meghasandesa of Kalidasa (ed. by N. P. Unni. Nag Publishers. 
Delhi, 1984.) Annals of the BORL LXVII, 1986. 

Concept of ‘the Beautiful* in Sanskrit Literature (by Dr. V. 
Raghavan. 1988) Annals of the BORL LXXI, Pune, 1990. 

Grammarire Sanskrite Panineenne. (by P. S. Filliozat. PICARD 
82. Paris, 1988) Annals of the BORI. LXXI. Pune, 1990. 

Pinnacles of India’s Past: (tr. and annotated by W. 11. Maurer, vol. 
2). Annals of the BORL LXXI, Pune, 1990. 
MahabhasyapradipaprakaSa. Par Pravartakopadhyaya (M. S. 
Narasimhacharya, Pondichery, 1986). Annals of the BORL LXXI, 
Pune, 1990. 

Le Mahabhasya ad Panini 6.4. 1-19 (Par Toru Tagi, College de 
France. Paris, 1984). Annals of the BORL IXXI. Pune, 1990. 
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54. The SarikasandeSa (ed. by Dr. C. M. Neelakanthan Nag. 
Publishers, Delhi. 1987). Annals of the BORI y IXXI. Pune, 1990. 

55. KulaSekhara Varman’s 

1. Tapatisamvaranam and 

2. Subhadradhananjayam: (Nag. Publishers, Delhi, 1987). Annals 
of the BORI IXXI. Pune, 1990. 

56. Le Mahabhasya De Patahjali : Vol. V. A. I. Pata.3 (Sylvain 
Filliozat; Pondichery, 1986). Annals of the BORI , LXXI, Pune, 
1990. 

57. A Reader on the Sanskrit Grammarians: (ed. by J. F. Staal, 1985. 
Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi). Annals of the BORI , LXXI, Pune, 
1990. 

58. Studie Zum Candravyakarana: (by Thomas Oberlies, Franz Steiner 
Verlag Stuttgart, 1989, Hambarg) Annals of the BORI, IXXI. 
Pune, 1990. 

59. A Comparative Study of the Paninian and Candra System of 
Grammar (Krdanta Portion) (by P. C. Das Pub. By Ramananda 
Vidya Bhavan. New Delhi. 1986). Annals of the BORI y LXXI, 
Pune, 1990. 

60. Indo-European Tense and Aspect in Greek and Sanskrit (by S. R. 
Baneijee. Calcutta). Annals of the BORI , LXXI. Pune, 1990. 

61. Four Lectures on Panini’s Astadhyayi (by Ananthanarayana; 
Annamalai University, 1976). Annals of the BORI y LXXI, Pune, 
1990. 

62. Die Fragesatze im Rgveda: (by Annemarie Etter; Pub. Walter o/c 
Gruyter, Berlin. New York, 1985) Annals of the BORI y LXXI, 
Pune, 1990. 
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B. MARATHI: 


a) W 

TR=FTT =«4l c M,' J li<il<H ^JyRJcT 3TT^Pi«b 

3cRTST (4. 4. Tjot RTTRF aiMTOf, \%6\), feWI3, ^ 

tfesF tn^aiT ^unqsnft^ (4feRE *!HsJ|H*Il<rll, ^ 

%, WC*), feT. 5f. Woft yt, ^<£<v 
WfRT ^frT^RT 3flfel ^Pd^W ( 1 . WTOl gRJ3=FT 
^I^HHMI, %%$6) feass WW fewte, 5 ^ \%6%. 

b) #sr (wpitaTO * c#m) 

O “*TTCdfa *i^dldld w^dieM^dl to?” 4*pft. 

R) “pfelT dli+idld ^FfR” Ttfeoft, * 3TFR7 \%<\o. 

3 ) “Wf*T oi||cb<u|i^^ cFiSf” TTWnfsT, 4#R 

*) "Virjdci : 7TTW<T WRTff^T?” 4?4, - 3rTCPf. 

<0 "'JkRMld TTgFT ^dfldrdtd Wf*r4 ^fw” Wife. 

%) “TRfeT UlMcRd ^onfqNl Wife, tf. 35. 

3t. *, 

V9) “VK^Idld ifNn" Wife, FFf W*. 

6 ) "Jfl«tfa|2bclM)<rl WftW” %Tltt, 

%) "STnrnw^Fi^ JlMftamRiK”, WIo5, ^ aftfqrfl *9^5. 
*o) “%RT WT t” Wife. 

U) “WI^ <JilMdl<” wife,-tf. *3 3T. 3 wf UHi 
H) “feevM VT^lpRIRfw”, Rta, 35 drtdlCl 
U) “3JWi'<s« wife^” %mp 35 ^r nw. 

“3RfTT RTferqRR 3Tf^4 ^fS5fe” RI^WTbTT, WR, ^ 6 . 
*<0 "Mdd^ldl WRTCT” %Rfr. 

*5) “WIT 3TlfeT fWTm” ^ U5t 

*Vs) “RTfcT RTfe^T : +fd4P<d4” 4f®, TRfcT Rlt^T 
<imdPd fe?lw U53. 

K6) “TT^WR %. WM diilmwJM’’ (ajfrEqft^O, %TRt, 
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c m3. 

\\) “tflSfr^PW RldW.” ^V9 ^ m3. 

3 °) “m&t ^cr tr^ft^r jpm” ms. 

3 0 “^4q>ft ^?” &muH, ms. 

3 3) “■<Hh lj lwl^Ml ^.J^-Hit^idld <=bi^l 

TOffiRpTO, m-UO yt, m°. 

33) <<T TCJ3t 4¥ T£S f&m”, M^HMlR^ld, sUBft <WH*KM 

7 fk^?f«T, ^ 

3 *) % tjof rb rt Rrr,” urajPiui, ^ 3 , 

£ W, 3?fcRl¥. 

3'0 " Offa^’ RcRT R 3KTRT 3raf”, tKI35|KJ ¥3TfaR 

R¥35 3lffa, TJ. m-m, 

3R) 3#fT WWf’ 'jH'HRhW, m~m 

3 *W. 

3*9) "3TBTR^ 3llR>l i;ich<ldl4” Jagatguni Kanchi 
Shankaracharya Vijayam, Pune, 

34) Tfl«SR1^<ldVd T^FT <r<lfRUfi4 ip^EpJT” ^it«R 

R¥i5 3#£, 4V-^o, m°- 

35) “'M3Ufl ttf\” ’pRW ?o : *- 3 , mV 

c) yyfl4l^u| : 

%) RRfR ^ToHTr4 ’RWFT (^03J : %. RI. ^I^) foFTS, 

W&K mO 

3) (WlfPH, 3T. tSRTfeRfc ^/NMId) 

%3R), 313.^^. 

3) 3RfcWf^T5q^ (3T3^T faTfaRF) 

3o ^ m*. 

X) 3Rfcf Rff^T^I flhfflfoR SfrTSRT (^F : ST. fe. RT. 

3R^R), %3Rt X% M- m*. 

M 3T3f?r RT^TT 33RT¥T, (RfecF : 1%. 3RT. 3T*RTl£), %3Rf. 

5) : tft. *IT. 3#tR) %*R), 3* Rt#R mO 
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\s) ^tcRwnr (*Ffa : 5fr. fa. tcWR) u *ifa 
6) garai^(H^ : fa. *t. <: ^l^faid 

%) (facile wuiNfi) $ faifa? * w. 

% o ) ^Rrsfak4 (eteRJ : %. ^T. 3TCfa), *T. R. tffart, 

% \) 3Rfafa ^faf*T *Ufco*]HI 5fafRT (ilWZ : sf. *t. m. 3#R) 
%TRt, ?la ^T ?,^.3. 

^CR, *, %Rt, ?? M. * W. 

U) ,£ r H fafa (pfea 5 * : ^t. fa. fawt) %mr, -qfa 

: sft. ’IT. ^R) fafa$, «p 1%^. 
%^) ^qfa: ffaWT: (^7sR> : AT. fa. %ePW) fafa*. 

% ^rfa ^vs^a. 

%$) qifcHfa RI^ttj anf&T W W : (^F qi. 3T. WRcT) 
•qro 3#>T Wfa^T, H:*, Rcfloil 

C. Sanskrit 

a) Wlfaura : 

^TRT: ■H'^Jrl jrfcf (Evolution of Sanskrit from Proto-Indo-European to 
Sanskrit), Tlf^T •HtAjd ^TRR 1 ^ ^ facrft, ^^<S. 

b) fafaRi-'HTfR-TcRT: (gnSRR^tfa) 

* RTFWRJ 4t T&: (M IHlfacF'H, 31^44KH4> (Topic : Indian’s 

isjv/ Quest for unity.) cR 4 ^RcRTTRT-^RiR-snffa: %■% ^ 

|t faw-tw (f^p^rasT? RicTRwk:), tttrt4r- 
SRIWr : \t, ^ 

^ spits? trfafsRi; (wid^41<-'Hi«R<b<-q^. RcR sttzsfh), 
TTIRPftR-^RRMI : V^vso. 

f fa^ebw^R'dH, w^R-^pprrar: qfa, 

* *lfat5^RT: (^TRT-^HRTH, 3TfafR Wrt Rfa 3^RTR4i 

: <a6, yt, %%£<>. 
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* 3fcP3 Ofldl'iRTTfadT l<d>lfe;d>d>l, ^5rfd 

* (^|d^41{|U|[ ^Ifdd^-fofPT MMd ^fRT- 
H*l<*l<=dH v ) 

^) 3i^cn^i: 

* Slf^TMT I (Wldod4U-^<WUli %^ifd^ dg'CddWli 
dr^RRWlT M Wlf STJ^P:) MOTMt WT %, 

^t , UHi. 

* 3PMT I UMMMJUli ‘SPMT’^MTFT *pj^ : 3RJ3P: I 

yidw-wr ^, gift, 

* 3TSTRTt (TJyfT *RHt ^FT alt. ftt ‘cTt 

Wtt HMT' fc^TI) «nTddMt-^UfHHMI : \<\, 5> W- 

* «R%4 TOt ^FeTTl OjM^. *JT. PKWdK <7 TT J TKr JJcp’ 

PM OTT^I) WT-^Td-WTTMT : W, g&t, %%$C. 

* tomPT MjFt^P: I 0JFT iRHt-TF^ qfWWcI >M>lftldl 
'^'IldMl MRF $3cft’ ?1cT c#IdT 5RR^feRFII) W^T 
Tff^-WTTMT, ^ \W. 

* ^l<J<=Fdf*: I W#[ Mf^RfRFTT ‘*Hd*K«bT fPPs4 

RRP^I) 3TfJP: 3raiPl 3T5RFlf?Td: I 

* cpFT (^njcj4^ ^FKPTFJ STR^RI^ 3TpiP: I) 

JJIKgdi fFRTT: Wf?Td: I 

?) Wl^fdlcbi: Vllfefldig ^gr :- 
O “^-^Kldl fdRTfr” Bulletin of the Deccan College. R.I.Vol. 

18 (Taraporwala Memorial Vol.) pp. 267-270, Pune, 1957. 

3) “IdedJsR^: ’H<’Wd1^d+:” (3T. ^ddd*< tftRR:) ^KddPft, 
3<Tt, 

$) "^FRFt” (JfKI’WJI'H:), W^T, 5^. 

*) "3%ciT 3PT‘WJ’^RT: ^^PfalT” (^pRf ft. IT. 

7TWT, ^ 5 . 

<0 “ld4JI^ J lP*R: 5T. TT. (°dfddHRdd:) TIR^I, 


giafa? 
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5 ) ( 4 . ) 5 iteTO:, 

5RFT, 

V9) “3TT^% *Rf^t qT^raW:” WJ, TJpRT 

6) "MldidMcR” ’pW:, * W. 

%) 5SPWW 3rtlrlfa«wdl” HT. ?pFT 

3#FF^T-ITST: I 

%o) <7 TffltT’ W^” Varanasi. 1981, pp. 250-253, 

New Delhi, 1985. 

? * ) 'sftfa:' ” ^TTWRT:^, S. B. Velankar 

Felicitation Vol. 1986. 

(' , MK<1dl' J l)’ 9lRH'W ■HMKd^d fdRsIdl: c^3T: 3R? 

^c^RsIdl:!) 

f) *i«w*finiwnft 

%) “Wdl^rf^n” (g^r: at. m. ^NS:) WcldNIf, \ \ 

W&. 

R) “fsRIW-^Rft” (^jfoT: at. 'm. 34$!:) ^Kd«fl«fl, *o 
^dlO 

3) "'41cH«|JK: m (5Ffa: at «JT. a#ET:) MKdePlI, ^ 

W°. 

*) ‘'3IM^Idd,H” 3TI. fa. TT. 

^hiRwh) wr^Ffr, ^vs ^pitt m°- 

M “gwiarenC' (4s?& fa. 3. sfaft), ancPPit, n w&k 
Wo. 

%) "HM'cJW ^TT^cFT: ?Fm” ('WcRT Hl'ltUl:’) W^I 

V9) farfar ar. ar. ate) w, ^hiacafr, 

* w. 

6) (3mR«4H) TOT, 3TTT^: \%$6. 

<0 "aR^UPfr” (4§aT- fiWMftH:) W, ^ * W. 
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BLESSINGS 


by Dr. S. M. Katre 

IT IS A PRIVILEGE for a teacher to have the 
opportunity of wishing his pupil for God’s blessings on 
him on his 75th birthday. Dr. Palsule was one of the silent 
dedicated research scholar in the Department of 
Linguistics, working particulaily in the field of Paninian 
studies. While working on his dissertation he was also 
associated with the infant project for compiling a 
Dictionaiy of Sanskiit on Historical Principles. 
Subsequently when the new Department was formally 
established he worked for some years before being 
appointed in the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit in 
the University of Poona, from where he retired and canied 
on his research in the Bhandarkai■ Oriental Reseaich 
Institute. Thus he had the unique experience of working in 
three closely related institutes in Poona. It fills me with 
great pleasure to wish him health, longevity and happiness. 
It is a sign of his eminence that his pupils and admirers are 
offering him this Felicitation Volume. May God shower 
His Choicest Blessings on him. 


sfteflU 
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Foreward 


by Dr. A. M Ghatge 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune. 


On the occasion of the publication of a felicitation 
volume for a scholar, the usual practice for his associate is 
to write a research paper on a topic related to his study to 
be published therein, as a token of respect for him. The 
writers are mostly his associates, his students or his 
teachers. Unable to write a paper on this occasion, I am 
taking the liberty of writing this note in appreciation of Dr. 
Palsule, as a colleague in the field of Sanskrit studies, 
Indo-European linguistics and as one who is interested in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars and Prakrit literature. 

I came in contact with Dr. Palsule when I was 
working at the Deccan College Post-Graduate Research 
Institute, where he was also working in the field of Sanskrit 
Philology and was preparing his thesis for Ph. D. on the 
Verbal system of Sanskrit based on a comparative study 
of the various Dhatupathas and the meanings assigned to 
them. He possesses such a mastery over the Siddhanta- 
Kaumudi, which is rarely to be met with even in the case 
of traditional grammaiians, a field in which I had 
practically no grounding. His thesis on the verbs of 
Sanskrit shows an enviable competence. From these 
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studies it was natural to turn to their eaiiier stages as seen 
in Veda and Indo-European language, in both of which his 
contribution is praiseworthy. His work on Indo-European 
origins of Sanskrit written in Sanskrit shows what can be 
done to make Indo-European scholars realise the value of 
knowing the earlier stages of these languages fora better 
understanding of both vedic and classical period. His 
knowledge of German language has helped him in making 
his approach as precise and accurate as it is to be desired. 
This has induced him to collect the verbal forms from the 
Rgveda, and he has collected and completed the material 
from the Sixth Mandala of Rgveda and arranged the forms 
in an acceptable classification. 

After his retirement from the University of Poona, 
he took the responsibility of editing and translating the 
available parts of the Mahabhasya-Dipika of Bhartrhari, 
which is available only on the first Pada of Patanjali’s 
work and that also in a single Ms. One has only to imagine 
what labour and skill is required to complete this task of 
unusual difficulty. 

He worked as one of the editors of the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute for five years. He 
has also edited a Sanskrit Journal called BharatavanI for a 
number of years and has contributed many articles on 
Sanskrit. 

• He has earned a name as a writer of modern Sanskrit 
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and I can hardly restrain myself from a emphasizing the 
fact that his Sanskrit style is redolent of the classical 
writers like Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and others, even when 
he is dealing with modem topics. It is a matter of great 
pleasure to discuss with him problems of Sanskrit 
grammar and semantics which has become necessary for 
me while working on the Prakrit Dictionary to which he 
has contributed a good deal. Let me conclude this by 
confessing that I have rarely come across a scholar 
possessing such a complete reliability. 

/ wish him a long and fruitful life ! 
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Preface 


The students, colleagues, friends, relatives and 
well wishers of Dr. G.B. Palsule are extremely happy to 
present to the world of Indologists, this volume offered to 
Dr. Palsule, on the occasion of his seventysixth birthday. 
While making this offering to Dr. Palsule we wish him a 
long, happy, healthy and academically fruitful life. 

First of all we express our gratitude to our GURU 
Dr. G.B. Palsule for having given his conscent for the 
publication of this felicitation Volume and 

for having helped us in more than one way. 

The carrying foriytwo cuirents of 

thought corers diverse Indological areas■ and disciplines 
from the old Indo-Aryan to the classical and further down 
to the modern Sanskrit literature and from scientific 
disciplines like grammar to artistic and creative 
expressions. Here Sanskrit is accompanied by Prakrit; the 
science of la w( ) enjoys the company of the science 

to robbery the pedagogic is followed by the 

interdisciplinary; and finally the reason is coupled with 
poetic imagination. This colourful offering thus matches 
with the multi-faceted personality of Dr. Palsule for whom 
it is meant. Our grateful thanks are due to all the scholars 
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who have contributed to this volume, in every possible 
way. 

We are profoundly indebted to all those who 
extended monetory help for the publication of this volume. 
But for their generosity the present volume would not ha ve 
seen the light of the day. 

We cannot take your leave without mentioning the 
sad untimely death of one of our student-friends, Pratibha 
Gokhale, who sent her contribution immediately after she 
was informed about this volume. We have reprinted her 
Sanskrit article in this volume to pay homage to her 
memory. 

:j Our thanks are due to many students and scholars 

V who volunteered their help in a number of ways to see the 
completion of the present work. 

Lastly, we are indebted to Dr. Madhavi Kolhatkar, 

"l-Mr. Ashok Shelar and Mr. Abhay Pathak for a very 

i efficient and timely handling of the publication. 

f . 

- Asha Gurjar 

- Saroja Bhate 

- Manda Pisolkar 

•}'■ ■' 1 L.‘ 

feV. ■ ' r 
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fft^i 

wfafft ft g T|fftJI«5I^I: i 

*5lft 4<£R^ IsIcTH I <*rR 
3Fft WPJ5 TOlftftd 11 ^ 11 

^IldlHdl iT^cIT TJgdT ^Tlft 

3TT^RRpRT ^FRFR#T 

wwp qwi^ui 11 vs 11 


^TR^ft ^^TrRt^S^ 
^TTf^Rft^PJ 0 ^ ^=)dl fa'Hl^ I 

ft sTWfSffl^T II 


4 II 


^ft^T ^ftcfifFfFrar i 
?TW 3KWTfcTRftft 11 


- 7IH,- 
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tpjf-fyaml&w 
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fW*$ 3?HeTt ~33 TORI fWTTW 
^TOT tfe 4t ^ 3?1R 
3$ ^RfcT^T stf ^TFT TffcTWRT 
^ J|Pd4w ^ iftfk 

kkt Jfe ^ f^cSRT 
^«Hr41 ^3 ^TT 

^f#^I ^ ^ 3rHl^T ^ 4t ^T 
iR^rm 4t arar 4k ^ m4Pui 

3TWF5FFfRKVf: M|if<^* : 

WRTTTcTSJ ^7 

Tgp$ ^rrh g*j?r 

$:<s) ^3 tk'k p^^sTT 

g^nk \Fh^<4i ^ 

sjhmPm ^ ^ ^rk <rtsr 

^qfarfwr at 7 T. ^T. 3T*ft 

37I^rka^TF% gf%R ^sRFg^ 

5^mRTTTOt kcropa4 P^IHHlfV 
’Frank <t?h4^ 3t 4 ii 
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3TTTT^ 3TWTT 


( 3TRtR ) To5^ 

Tlla^l -^HHclMI ‘dl^t 3TTOT’ RT fRRRTRT; 3tRj fRRR Rdf%cdI 
^T. RJTR Rt 3TTOT c|TOcRI RT. 3TO,3TTOTR7 fWRTRTRt 

c|>RRT RtTOIT Rt$ RRRRT rfTTORT,3TTOT RfeRT (TORt WTI 

3TI^t 3^IMMI^ RtT3Rt) R ?RR7 RR RR cTF^T RRTR^ f. ?. f^rT 
^Tt. ^uu i ipej^ql^n RT Rt?t RcfRRTTOR 3TOtTOT ^RT ^3!W TOT 
77RRTOT (RcRT. it rRT fRRRTRT RlRR 3RTT %RTT jftRT R>t 3TTOMI (d^=K 
^ t?f5>R HI$RI hIcJ^JI 3Tlfi 3RTORT RtRrRT dH ^'J'Jli^Fl RM 
jflp ?T ftRR RTR&T TfR 3TTRTOT ftdT. 3TTR^ZIT RRRt 
RlftHTR mR|«& TO %eTT ftcTT. i HlRl<4> 3fRR R7t 37T^ ^R?T RT^RT 
fRRSflTOt RtRR^ RIRR RRJR R^TO 73t T3t ?RRt^ft TOT 3RJR 
^TBcRTTcT. RT RRTTRRt RtR RTR 3TTORRT itTTOTfRRRt RTf?Rt TOT 
(3TTftT 3TTTO Ri RlRSMI ) RTRR ^RTORTIR RoTOt 3T1R. RTeTT R7TTO 
TOiif 3 Tuuim non-self-assuming WRTR. 3TTORTT tJ^rr^jt - 
RRTRt TPI4TTHT 7JST (3Rt WT RRfRRR) ‘RTR TRRRT qRf^d)tnp 
%% TO Ft RT 3TOt TOP RRTOT | TRt iRRR ftRdT^d’ 3RTT 
f%RT clcRR -ietrly ieRI^ TO7 3tiddd dl^l. 

TOT cTOTOTt #RT RT TtoSlfRRRt 7|R RR ?tdT. RT cR TOT 
TRt RcTO ftR Rt, 2fRRRi 4<HldlTk ^RtcR RRT 3PJR TORR1T 
3ft 37RRIR RTti RTR TO 3TTOHT ^JRf RRi RTTO ?tR. 

3Rlit TOR TORT 3TTORlt TOT RRR ?tdt ctTO RRRR 3TTORTt 
R^TT R%eRTRRp 3flfTO RRTT RfR=RT %?RT (RRTO eTTTORT) R 

RTfRR^. ft 3TTOT RRRT # rtTO FTTOT RrTO RTOTOfT ‘RltR 
R^T dl+'RR TOt’ ?T TRTtTORt TdRld dl u ldd ftcfT. 

qt ^ ?Rt ^R'dfRdR TOT W#d R^TT ^3FT R^TR f^R-qiRI 3RRRT 


X 
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’JR RTe^RRIRI tj^dH^R RTp R>f73R PRR 3T^ft ^H'didl ![PR 
RRIRI RTCt Hell 3fj[R <=il<drl. RRfcJ ^’-"hHI RPT R& RIRTp 

RltRddt RTp. RRTcJR RI RPT ffafRRT PIRP 7|R p^I FTcft. tpiJR Rt 
PIRIPI#R RTRPT eFPJRl<P Rt fRc3R RpR£ fRRTRton Rtyd^l 
R^ RlfaT RTR3 RTfRRl RTfP cRlRRPt ReP^iJI. to^RI RTtto 
R. HlHdd *J*>rI fPRiRTRen d J lfd % ^ ^cil 3Ilfu| Rt M.dviM ^eFU. 
RRp Rt fi'CRPR RTRRt. rft topt RlfaT fdedMd< RTpT RtP £rP 
7|R PeTT - 3PPTPT RR 3TRTT RtsT pt PR} piPI 3RteI ip^JR! 

pnto;RiRRffp rpr#r Rito. i 
RFR g tot r 4 jR^MidJ I 

RT fRTfRRRRPt 3PPTRt RRpPT 'Rlto,’ ^ %cto RlfpRIR 
3TT3RR Pp. 37T3RR ft RTP TH:WIPl< RRFt dlHePP Rt Navy 
to PTRPT PR toft ^NmgR fWIK ftPt rPRP 3TTReRT toft 3FPT 
Ren tolto to to to ft pto PI '‘3PRt Navy toft RPTP 
RineP to tot toP 3pft. ^anpRRTRrcjRNavytoPTelenR, 
RP RPR RRI RH? eRITR to TRRTfRRRtft RTR RiTRR to 3ITfP cJ^RT 
,‘fto’ RT R1RTRRTP RTR.” 

t ‘RtoRlftoR^ RT RPftj PPPR’ pTRT to RR^R PRRen 
ton | JjftRR RppP 3TTP ptoll P3 RR toRPTRt llP? fpRT 
fppiRRRT R tRjJPRRdt RFRTcT PTR RRP ? t RRR ST^RIen RPR P^. 
jfeT RIRR Pt 3PPT ft PR ptopft 3RfP R4RPIR1 pTP Rcjfto fRPP 
to to 3PPTPP R«P RiJPRPt R f^pjpto Rfft RP Rjfto fRRP 
to- RRP^to 1 to RRTen RR^R SRTRPT toe! cRT% 3PPT^n 
PWRNI 3RR1R PRRT. PRP 3PPrft PRR PPP RlddeRl R^ Rl^idi^ 

topp RtoRR ant. 

J 3RP73t Ti^I RtoT to0 RP7 RRRI pt RlR?t 3RfP eft PP^ 
#PTRI fRRfRRRPT. p tRRfRRRPT PRR toRT RTRRTR fpRT feRRTPIR 
to RR RIP, RI RRiToR vTdeRlRRJR 5RIRTR, RTRR, RR^T, to p 
'PR RIRRtR to. M PRP R^f 3PP RTpTIR 3PPT RRfRP tof 
URfRR) RtR RRR 3IT^ 3n^R. 3RfP ReH RTRR ^R PTTP RRel Pt 3PR 
^ “P RRf^P rRTRI d«^d 3TRRT iRR 3R^. cRTRT d®*)d 

^IPTR Rp pP 3Pp RdlRl 5 ^ 1 ! 

1 l4Te.l4dg>. l4dO> 
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?TtT #T5T 


ITTJlcM ’RTtra' Siioc'ft 

aft. WR 1 T37jft Rft °Cdd*kd 33% ftfal 3 777% 37Tft 5ft, 
37TR7 (H+detciT^Hl 7)^7 oqi^fT cfcFTfa^d 37 sqTW^'tf ^ FlUcft 
377 T 37 . cjijmhi 37 i^ftdi 37m ahU^i inurarft wtrnft 
3 Fisnjfo fifttzt 373^ arm ttcft swifts srfft$toi awflsl) 

3%73t 377^3 ft ^tluiMIdl 3F%3 37R33 dlftt FTT^SS 77ft73773l3[ 

fTrtw 37f%f%3 #$H7 ft 33®ft 3I33T3. tj=f jrpt wtt ft \m TifftR 

3Tlft. 7[3>^ 33T77 4)<dHI i|W7 fft^RRT Y77c53)ft 

3?ftt 3773377 ftaift 377377 ftt3T. ^n^wn 33gft 3 rt ftt 

ftt 3737 37?ft WeTft. -^331 W Hf 3RE 3R73’ 3R7 37lft ft 3733t 
3R3ftft W ftt3T. 3^1*1*33 ftl3T. 77% 77PJT 315-3137 77?3 
^ u |d cptft 3T3 3F37 3fft 33fft lddK<% ‘3T 3f. 7r. *77377 3 Tn^. it. 37 
37RT7T dftftf 37Tft’ 3?ft 3S57jft ^TFTT 77Tp7dc3137 3T 3731373 fMT 3 
‘3R7 ft, gifti 3377 373t373 TliPlclft 3777ft 37 37 ?7 3133W %377 37737’ 
37ft T^nTcTT. 3737 ft?4N3I Wft TI5F ftN ?T73 3^3, 'ift 7slft7<H3 
f3777cft ftfcft 3 ^ 77Tf3333Pj£ ^-T^l R3T 3d64^l) ^T#. 373ft 
37Tft 3ft V 37ft RUJ3 373t 37T3t 7T3SJ3 3I3ftt. 

77WMI77 di^mioid fW77 37773737 ft^T 37T3I3T 37737% 
773cft ftftft. 7333T3 Seidell. ft^T 323jft 37737ft ftnnTTBt 37§lft37 
ftft. dl<+ft dtlc-fl 3R £HM f3o5T377 Hlft). ftq?T ft 777 ftld-dld< (HidiSMI 
3%ft %373 f33lft 3I%3 377% f33 %3ft 3 FTFft ‘3773 ft37T ft%777 3T7J3 
olldift %353 ^3 3lcl e-inn’ 3777 f33ITft. edw ‘d<ft d>ld 
77R ^77cft ^TOTFRt/ 37ft 3tR MS^Rt fftft. r^TTRT 3Tlftt 
fftTJlf^ftftftft! ft ^77^7 3TT£jft oddd ftift W FTTRT *Hld1<d 37K7 
r^ftild fIR. ftd7 ft^r «TfeT7^7 f777ft ftTftFft ft^ft fftoilHl ^£7 
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7771% ufanmi 7ft?7 37iftt f%*3T 3 % 73337 3 '37T*ftt fal^Mie-Hi 

%3eft 3 ej*73t 3flftl %777l3 ^tcT 37773ft 37 ^7 373*377? 77T3eft’ 37% 
T?^TcT ftf73T. 

mk 77137357 373t %3, '4. ^lidldl^l 373ft\ 3T%S7T 
pRIoo^l ^Ie3l-1 37% e3hl <d<fa% ftt%. 3% 777373777537 37TSTT37 

‘37%*R7’ W 7T7f3 3733T3 e3Ht %377. eft 37f*T ‘7TT%-*Jo5 37T53 
3ft**7% 3 373737 37f**7% 37777 779*7 *77773 373 3I7331T 37lft.’ 377fft 3737777 
737 7Tf5^A %3ft. ?7 5773717 7T£9eft 57737171^77 7srf333 3%t 3T?t 
c3T%i% 37^37 777^31^37 37733ft f333 777% W^ft 37% 77*77373 f*TS5T%. 3 
377*7537 7% q(ft4ftllftl 3731 31*337 37373fft 37o5*f 3773ft 3 37733 qiderll. 

33737 7T7f3% %37 %37 37773737 737W %%3*7 737 37T%377 

377**7I7 ftteft. 3 337% 3^eT %77 %3 377313 ft 77*7333737 eft 7|3 ^TTeft. 
3 fefft 337377 313^77 135777%. Tft^T ‘ft! *7te 37*n*THl 377*37377 77*7^ 
f3%3ft *Wf. 3 ft*T7 37 3o%3 ^33R 3T?1, 3T 313eft3 37^ 377 3^7 
3 37537 377^3’ 37% 337 95JT% f3% ftt%! 

9ft. 3375% 3T537 f33%% 3 J7f3%% 3ft^37 337537 5333T3 *71337 
3f39733737 %% 37 337373 3 3133 377ft 3 77733757. *71^37 7IR'7 s 3M1 
37P3 f%31% ! 3T3TT 37 *TTf3T 5°ft> 3737337^1*737317 <l^3d) 5 ^^*^ *17*3 
3337 3737 *7317 7TT% 37f%*7R 313eft. 3 37|3ftt 3731337 ^77337 73737 
f*To% 3 eft f*T^3T3 373Tt 9733 *R13Tl 37o53eft. ?f3 %3R7ft*7T. 


3 
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‘7Tfj*d - V*#d-dfu^d’ JJUchK ^WtrTT "ST. dcii^ - 


d^<$: 



9 


yr^Tl^^dlft I 


T^T ^T, (f*f) 

'UMWI4I Wl faesJTSfdd^ I 
3tfd-RRHW4> {dtd>£#d II \ II 

Rd ddj d^Tt cTf% fd?dT dddT ddf I 
?cdd dflid^dlfd'jfdt *Jdl ft^fdfdT 11 ^ 11 

d. dT. L|o6^r\ - 

dddPdddd g<rPrd: fdfed*fddR I 

R^RT dTg#d ^WdTcMW ^ ^ 11 % U 

fdS^d dd d*Jdf mt dl^Sdlfd dj f?dfo dc^ I 

Rd dd dtS'WdfUW: dTdd dfd d dtfdrfdfd 11 ^ 11 
^ ^ 


$. «<duil*< (ddT) 


<^cHRsciM) d|Mw: ^ ddf’Sdt dd^ I 
^d tWd d*£ d^ TJdTsffidTSd ipdTd 11 ? 11 



MddRlddfW?!^ I 


dftddTdddRjftddJ tdt ddTddt dd?t II 


3 II 


‘■prcd’dftdTCT dWd^d HfUsKdlW: I 

3RT ddRdf^d dtddd^dd. ddfcrfd dd% II ? II 


6 
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R. IT. XTc^jet - 

3#FF^T fR *R<TT TO ^cjcl: TOljfa' | 
fal? qR<JVH:, TOtR RR TOR Rlf^T? .11 % II 

RR^ RcR WtRTR RR ^RfuRTRi-TOfaT I 
tfidhfal, RRfRRR 3TT^ 3*|WVT tR TRcj, t$RT II 3 II 

‘^k^:’ to<ht< ftftr t^t^T, jftm rr^j to tott i 

to$ r ^NWt sflr, from! uswftwi ^rtr^? 11 3 i 

it it it 


3T. RT. J il<d4l (*pt) 

RTfRTO ?pR4 ! RlfRTOfr ^%gfalRlRRJ|Rt RRjd I 
Tp^R^FTT^t^Pt TO^Rt iRtTOTJ «jjr? TORT^TOfftT TORtRl^ 


facRg fRTOR 


RTOTT fRTORJ R^RTRT Rf ijd RRR7RT 
TORT RR§ R RR PRT TR.RRMrTTT I I 


’T. IT. Mooqrl 

gSRftWT ft 7JRRRT RTRqf^T RR, RcRTORRT 11 

TORRR *14+1 ¥M RTffR R TO ^JRT RRT I 
y4Rl 7JTORT R Rcf^t ftp ft RTFRtsfR r4rt 11 9 

RT? %R1? H+fecM RTORTT rf ^ f? WTTR^Jl?^ 
RWd^^TWWRlffisi? #fR RRTO*ft 11 5 


Jc Je Jc 


x. osi (rrtttt) 


' i J?T ?jcdl ciiflf*^ 3TFR^TfRRR^ I 

sratefR ^ r^rt 'RhHhh, i i * 11 

R^T R RpRl# rM RlfRRRRR I 
3TRPF R^ RRRTtSR RTRT^R RRT^RT 11 ^ 11 

■HhI^R ^RT RIRfRT ^RRfT R 'Jell fRRR^ I 

rtrr r r4rt m 'ikewffid^ m ? n 

3#R<'RT-RII^ RfcfiRf R ^RllW I 
RfRT^tfaR; RTfa RfcR RR TjtffR 11 V 11 


R. RT. 4o4^ - 

RR ! RFR 1 ^ 3HRf^fR$R R<^ I 
3R^fcltRr^R srfRRRRtRRRRRR; 11 % 11 

RRTfo RRfRTT RPRt, ReteFRt, I 

u^rihIh dhid, fRRj RR R^ RR*{? 11 ? 11 

^MI^IMi tTRPTT *UHI^ Rfl 

RIcIT - tRRTT^IRR W{7 11 $ 11 

pRMmr^R Iwsra RiRTsfa r i 
'JkHIhIrW R R^lsf, ^ ^ RR7 11 >M I 

ftsjTRfcRRR *NxR RIR RJT R^S^R^ I 
RiRRPR R^RT ^5X5, 1RRR1RRRR: W^? II ^ II 

* * ife 
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gfefRRIPTT RR *i*$d«dKd*lPKd UKiR'dlflVR RRRT IRT 
5?fSlV«KIH: ! ‘R RRRf^PRfR ifR?f f? R^’ ffo RRfcTRTRRRRH, 
'RIRWlRh'dMI: W^RfRJ RfSftR R^ReRR^RT’ ftcf *Pffl«ta(de|cM^ 
‘R ffc S6«jft<W«fr<: ^F$R fRRT#’ ffr fRTfRRH, 'RRRcff ^cRfcT RlfR 
?1 RRT’ flR RRR R ^TR^R R^RRlRRRf^f RlfR WI "^rftcTTafcft 
M ftR fog ^ RRR°RR? ^^iPbMls^ ^R ?1RT Mft^lTfcI 
(R^R) ffR RRI^ RT 3TFRRT 3TfRRTR& I R*fRTT RRRTf fITRRW I RRf 
^R ^RR RRRT °[RRRt, RR^R 3RRT 3ffR Mdl^RIRT 

3R5F4rT PWt RRRtRT ^SlfSRfd: - R. R. WdfaTSt 


R. art. wg^f - 

RcfRfoFcR fRcR 

fRRffR fRRRTRIT Rf% RRT7 foRRfT” 
fief RRfR c b c fl'-s^l R^JRf ffR R 

Rg gRRRTf ^ rt^t1s&? ?prt i i \ 

"R Wff^RfR, g*R?T ffrf 

Stl^iftigRlfa-d^qSdi eRRT I 

3R#fRT RT Rfa fo g RRRT II ^ II 

3fWl4dNI: RRRfiff RTRT 

^R RRfR^gRfRR; fRfaTT I 
WWd) ^eRfR RlfR ft fj? 

RRTRRfRRFcfR Rf^R II f II 


ii aiigfUMiM m 


?lM, cT^ff ^ fd<=t4dl*{ $r4.- 

SIRTOt c3, ^ I 

?Ff <J '|4 MhM^ 

cTC3 (dHIHfadlfad $ 11 V 11 

fcTc^^l ^ 

3T3f, ^T ilrW^lf^TTT I 
HleH y?SRTWf ^ ^5^5 

7cqic$^srt^3 HrO* ^ II H II 

fg r^TT ^3RRJ^ 

Wf^R? ^ I 
illdlsf^T cldl^cfld ■hI^ ! 

3TC fagg fow II ^ II 
Je & & 

#. ^r. a ng ^ T - 

3TRT ?I% (^) 

'^T ^T ^ dl'JMlftM ^{trMd |’ ^ 

sftcT : ^RT ’ToS^ - J^PJ^PT 
9TtefHJT^lFT WFTPtl 
W^rf^F^Tfag f^flr^ 

TlTCHffli ^ TT^fcT rfT^I I 
^Ft^Trit fa Tuft'd I fatr^d ^R^l 
f^TOTlIrHT fa. «CT. ^ToS^^’ $fd 11 
fdJH«HQl^ u IICH'J|: 

*T. W. Vc5%d 

%n 

^itsfaFFgd'lTf fa^Sf: 

Jpfa TrzTTS«MHH^I^TcW1^<ff5?!: I 
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R^TSS^SR^I 1^11 


HR? hhr, R^IR 3TCft^ 
3?IR R ft 3rt%|+|<^'l:l 
HRcfo TFflTfrr HHTfasr^tW 
‘^fRRRRt Hg H^TI 1311 




T? ?i<g bw»*n, 


HR? Rl 

xf qifciHMI 

^TRefr, ?JRT ^RfcM^T Rl I* II 


RHRt cT^cF^ 

Pj^Rwn^R'd^nK^w? 

^Tf^T ftWRII <R R«FtR 

»1 < 4 i^xi ffr Hw^^rftni’RTftfrn'i mi 


aft. FT. 

* qqrftixi q-^ra^ * 


fastM fqrfHHT fa«ng fHfag^HRJ 
ST^fxld: R VlHI^ STWT^ Wig 'MW"): 11^11 



«feHrdi f^rm^ aw^i 


3T«#cft ^FTfcT Ht 



H?Rft 7[ft H R RcRR:113 11 


TO TOT «Kfx| Hdslcg dlfd-pj 
erg MeblTOpNH^HcHflR f?l 
ci^ifs hr 

Sc^rR t^fecTgRR^-H^TI 15 11 
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d^ldHdld 

■Wl'd JTW^I 

t (Isf^M) WlfH JlUd^fo* 

*lK*ddl<;feHld' ^iddlfH 1I'tf 11 

^RTT^§T«f ^ mfui4l^ 

*lr^ *RTT5=FTft ^IRdfaHJ 
TOHrFi ^RtrF 

^T - ^Mid^lmu 

*n w$<w>*hRi jpsrt 

IddK^ITO fdfd^lildikl I 
cTf 'Mdrwdiki 

^ftftcTT ¥5rf% m^ITimil 

Mfa cit ^fFT«i w*^ 

«irc Fmmi 

Wl STTcRT ^rKT«^ 

^ ^ JJT^ ^5^11V91 | 

^ eTt% 5|fM 

^?R 

^Kldobfdddwj f^r^Ml^st 
c^T Jmfa&TOT Wfifi te FFT 7TR3RJ 16 

- sftwrof I 

ft. 

(sfaft^) 


S'* 
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writ 3mmft ( mqd ffitft) wr (xnft) mgri. titeff 

RtRTT TRERI% RRFR 3TTH RB 
RX? RE^ fRoSR^ RRRT Rffa RfecI 

%RRT RBI RFJR RB fa<jt RfT 
eb^H ?BT RBT RfR RiRRisfRI R?T 

3#R 3RRB RTcft, 3RRRRBTT ^ R Rlffcft 
3RR#R 37RtRT ^ ^TRR* Rt3 3TI%cT fRBt 

?Renpf 3RJR 3RRB 3^RTRT^R 3BRI RIR 
RT RRRifRTRTRR cRTRt fRoSRBI RBBPRt ’JBRIR 

R^BR RITR RB 3R^RI RTRT SIT^R rRMr J jellH 
3TTBRT RT#RT Rcfft RR ^R cRTRT RcTIR 

R RT - 

RRR RTdft R=F RR RBfaR* ^RPIT RBBTT 
IfR BRTRl £ RR 3TRtRRRI WTcTTcRT 

Rt¥R ^RFRRRI RIHt R¥^ ^RcTTRt RftRRft. 

* cR cRTRT fWf 3RR#R ^R RRRcft 

■l ^T?T 3^7o5^qr^cff "^T^cfTcT ^^RTT^T[ 

'f Rt m 3RltRTR fRoSI^cTT, 3MT RIRITR ?T ^fcIRR? 

t '?V' . 

;■ }.t Rlt RR^ R^fcRRtR, RR RBR RR Riff fatRRt? 

! c faai< R^ ^RTRT RTRt Rio6cH 

RfeloR.JITRT% RtR, RRt RRIRt BJRt 

RB ?t cR 3Rt RMMNdMl M 

^idl 2^R et+d R5RIT RRRRT 

, .. RT*foR I RIRf RT ^ RMRB 7§RT? 

■ XOGtl&fi&idQGr 

paM gEiaagi 
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Dr. Gajanan Balkrishna Palsule : 
a Friend, Philosopher and Guide 


Saroja Bhatc 

It is customary to say about a great person that he is too wellknown 
to need introduction. This is, however, not the case with Dr. G. B. Palsule. 
Although he is known to different people for his different achievements, 
he is known to very few in his totality. While the Indologists the world 
over recognise him as a linguist par excellence he is known to some 
wSanskritisls also as a Sanskrit poet of a high merit. To the common man 
GBP is known as a freelance in Marathi with a great number of interesting 
and informative articles to his credit. It is, however, the sole privilege of 
his close relatives, students and close colleagues to bask in the sunshine of 
his sublime heart which constantly emits affection. GBP is an introvert 
personality. He opens his heart only to those whose inner chords are in 
tune with his. That is why he needs an introduction. 

Bom in a middle-class family GBP led a life full of hardships and 
had to strive hard to learn and to earn his livelihood. Before entering the 
academic field he had to do a clerical job in Military Accounts and in an 
Insurance company. His academic career of a period over half a century is 
a saga of sustained pursuit of knowledge. A silent worshiper of the divine 
speech GBP embodies a unique blend of profound scholarship and high 
poetic genius. He is, indeed, one of those extraordinary personalities in 
whom both prajna and pratibha go hand in hand. In the first place he is a 
fullfledged grammarian. Usually scholars of Indian linguistics confine 
themselves to the study of the Paninian school to the neglect of the 
non-Paninian grammatical tradition. GBP not only mastered the Paninian 
school but also acquainted himself closely with other grammarians such 
as KaSakrtsna, Vopadeva, Candragomin etc. and did not spare a minor 
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grammatical cum-religious text like Harinamamrtam. Along with Indian 
Grammar he has studied Western Linguistics as well. His five solid 
substantial works in Sanskrit grammar-A critical study of Sanskrit 
DhatupathaSs Verbal Forms in the Rgveda and Mahabhasya-dipika of 
Bhartrhari , to mention some of them - have established him as a hardcore 
grammarian. His critical survey of the history of Indo-European linguistics 
entitled Yubhatah saihskrtarh prati written in Sanskrit is a model teaching 
aid in a difficult and boring subject like historical linguistics particularly 
for those who study Sanskrit in the traditional manner. GBP’s scholarship 
had evinced another feat of transcendency by crossing the boundaries of 
Sanskrit and stepping into the domain of Prakrit. The fact that at present 
he is engaged in the project of the Dictionary of Prakrit on historical 
principles demonstrates his depth in Prakrit learning. 

A glance at GBP’s published papers and articles reveals the wide 
range of his interests from the vedic literature down to the classical 
literature. Although his approach is essentially grammatical-both historical 
and descriptive-at times he takes a literary turn and the poet in him gets 
•the better of the academician. GBP has written countless reviews of 
monographs, histories, translations, critical editions etc. His reviews are, 
’in fact, review articles based on a careful study, and close scrutiny of the 
%ork under review. GBP’s reviews of the Dictionary of Sanskrit on 
•historical principles are, for instance, an illustration of his sincerity and 
Critical constructive approach as well as his encyclopaedic insight into the 
history of words. 

GBP’s transcending genius has also crossed the linguistic 
boundaries. He is proficient mot only in English and Marathi but also is 
equally at home in Hindi, a rare feat for the scholars of his generation and 
above all, in modem languages of the western world such as German and 
French. His translation (in collaboration with the late prof V. M. Bedekar) 
into English of the German translation of the Sixty Upanisads by Deussen 
is a singular example of an ideal translation which demonstrates not only 
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his command over the English and German languages but also his thorough 
acquaintance with the philosophical world of the Upanisads. His 
Indological insights accompanied by his German scholarship are reflected 
in his reviews of the works of the German Indologists such as Robert Birwe 
and Willhelm Rau. 

GBP Continues to write with the same involvement and ardour 
which is reflected in his pioneering studies of the Sanskrit Dhatupathas 
published way back in 1954-61 which invoked appreciation and respect 
for his erudition from different comers of the world. The message all his 
publications convey is : sincerity, transcendency and thoroughbred 
approach. 

GBP has been 4 ‘Creative' * in Sanskrit since 1966. Many one-Act 
and fullfledged dramas, two kavyas , three translations of kavyas and 
numerous articles in Sanskrit are radiating with his high poetic genius. His 
drama Samanamstu vo manah fetched him laurels of a National Poet. 


Bhaso ’ hasah is another Sanskrit drama which makes us feel Karunyam 
Palsule 9 pi tanute. Beneath many of his literary works, particularly his 
drama on the life of Veer Savarkar and translations of Savarkar’s poems, 
flows the undercurrent of his feeling of patriotism. Famous saints like 
Tukarama, Ramadasa and Vivekananda also have impressed him 
thoroughly. Engaged at present in the composition of a mahakavya on 
Veer Savarkar, which is expected to be a epochmaking contribution to 
Sanskrit literature, GBP often gives vent to his feeling of moral obligations 
towards the nation to spread the message of Veer Savarkar. 

A Scholar of eminence and a VaSyavac poet GBP is a tapasvin as 
described in the Bhagavadgita (17.15, 16) 

^Nr 41^4 m 3^ n 
*H7 TOR: iWr 


An embodiment of both the 


and the 
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described above GBP has left far behind the ideal of an academician 
working in an ivory tower. Although he was raised to eminence without 
any godfather, he always tries to encourage his students and junior 
colleagues and prompts them to do something greater than what they wish 
to do. It is said of a great person that his real greatness lies in making others 
feel great. Dr. Palsule is great in this sense. We, his students, relatives, 
colleagues, friends and wellwishers pray the Almighty to bless, with a long, 
prosperous, happy and academically more fruitful life, to Dr. G. B. Palsule, 
our Friend, Philosopher and Guide. 




-T f-, 
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^T. W. 


fdfcd^td<^ fMfof t^T ^ writ #Wk ^«TF 

H3RR^Tcf% <S3 F ^ ciwl: "♦ii'iiHl:' ^Rh°T >d u llfa, ^TT *flitr ^i^dld^ 
ddr^ldi^ d^TK<+l<rl ( ^^=hd ^Tffl’ fftT ddl^ IdMfSRTT I 

5zn^qfi^iT^52n% qftPmMT 'arer**^’ sfo rp=it Jratf i 


m Jic^rc ^rt w, JitrNR ^ <t 

^TT^T ffcT ^WTFf | 

^5 iwwi faffcr 3tf$r 

<pft.... ?cWIT ftW^RTTT ^ Jfc^ ^ ^HdPl, 

IPTFT ^l4cf.irdi+W ^ d^Wld^q dl^^HlM RTRH^M 

*ra^, 3RTT Mlfunlqi 3TSI«TRt 3}fa «Wfd<-M«lT ^IdHIMdl 5^ 

JIT3T ^IHI ^ Rd^HTclM ^rRWTrrfcT I 

^IF3M4 cTT 3^ ^Jl^rd[fa'‘fdftfd RT Mr 

^fadtdf ^ fotfERT 3T M^dlH, cT^ Wc*iHTft faffcT HlMH'HWf* ^ 
fld^lHi ^flTdRI^ 3Tf<J3T fTOT, ^RTpR^T RR^fecTF JRrRT T^ 
^ ftKTRM ^ ^ R Wlft f^WTH I 9T3[2TT 

w^tt^tt ^diMniRRrr fd^fdRr^ ^sw^ftt rstt xiM^rtt, r?tt 
R drf^TT 3re1^ra^rd^^<l?Y<^'<J)d^ft<r^1 Rf^T M«IMRT 




JtT3T •T S JHT ^ 


5URlBSreEglE8:Bli[EEBEMEIH:BmKBKElCBEmaR«iHlffllKEa 


?fcT Rd4, ^TTfa jlFT 
^nt^RTT^T faa 


cT? 


Id'Jdl JrfcR^Tt 'Hdld, 


j^ir jjfai w wnft ^ i 

xn^sr ^ skJ&^ui^ 11 


11 11 









r: anf^TTT ?j^, 


re# tot 


difai ^|3RT5TOfin tott to *raift ^ i 
quuidfdgT ^UUli MlfuiPl: $ddl^ Wd»^ 11 \ 11 
sftfo ^sTCTSreTfa TOIT TO 7Rnft W I 
tt^Iqfcujsiifui mfuift: «Hjd«li^ w<i*t, I < 311 

Tjsjnm wqj? IddRwi i 
arenas nrfurfldi 3 jftaf|gt? w i 1 3 n 

Tpg fcl^5 ^fofcRJ TO^ t 3T?ra^% I 

.dRl+Wi W^Tt I are TJ^$TO ^jlTO ^nf^'«TO? 5Rfa^ I 


HelGfcl^diTMl TJ^, 


are ^br w<ten TOft^ wii u^r, ?Mw ‘Rjt reiNtr w” 
tcJcvRlT^ d^JJlHi duR^luiWWi WTOFRRfe Wddl 4*^ I 
^rtr <biR+4i: cmT w^fret ref^r, toiRt *t 

.jcreif^T are^c^r i arerereT ^^re^Rr <re RiRsni: wmtt MR^Iri: 

jH F*T^ i 

5 amwpqiT gfiwift mi&iiPi ^iRt sRcr i si wrare gfsre 
d4d'^Hild artft cfcjfcto'-fWT jtot (u*°) 3rnfararo?*ft«rr 


( 3 U 3 + S>*) ?W 


LlEnC^F.EaBLUE2C:mU!IHiHUKiEKEnK!HC!E^K2ir^£IRfi 


:f %WfT, 3RTcfT flWRT WRTT MsrRt I 

! %I^RcUMM(dyW¥l)^f^l jpsiftlft ^Wlsfll, fft? 

Hf^ui ^T I ar?R% ^|cf)4 

^WdldUMlStflfadfl S’W TOcT^ sfadT y^R^dl'fl^ f^T 
'^dddl (3 W + **) 3^6 *T% ^fT 


11 argrorofa’ft 11 






"5T. W. ^TFTcTrT 


uA4d^ Mdf SFTddT m|u|pHffiu|| ^|«TT 

TT ^ cPdl? *TIWJTr aiR^n JiTcrnfa, dT ■*fM -Hbddldq, 
d$dHI<rl ‘^T^kT m\’ ffd ddTc% Mad; I 

rf^sq^T i|Rfi|dfHfd '^KIWliqT ffd ^T*fa dFdT Wt I 
^RdTCT W, 5ffTO ^ cf rmMsfcH fWTOM #I(ilft 


dd JRd'tdld ddfTd W, 5rfTO ^ d "d^MdiW’ fdWJg^dT ifrfl 
^iPfT ?fd ^dWTCd d^TCd I 

ddcdf^ d^ftd iwww *rsRt, ‘*PRt arf^r 
d«ft.... fcWTT fdSddfadTT ^ *fldfdd>RI: 3*c^S dRJ ^l^dPl, 
fdRd dT^fddRq dl4<P>l4Rd d d^WHMW dl^AWpM qndr<RId 
ddft, 3RT7 MiruH^I 3T£RdFft 3Tfo ddfdd, dqPdd'ddT WTNdT ?fd 
did! qsqRT d JH^HId'M ddd°4HNdPd I 

4<dl<Hd dldd; ^KldlPd^dPlfd dT d^dfadTR, Ml 
^44 P<HPdd dT H^ddlH, dd WdJmPj fd^fd dlMd’HI^ fcdd 
^dddldi dtfddMT^ ^Tf^d! fTOT, dlPddPH^ d^P«dl: M 
d fadlddld ^ ?dTd d ddTdfd Pdd^uil: I d4dlddddl STddT 
MdsWIidT ddlddlfcldT Id-jIdPra dtSdHIHId: ddT dM«Jd?, ddT 
djTTPd- 3^f^^rdf^^«l^rd^dTdPlo4^ df|W fdTTdrqTCTT dftdft 


JRIRRlfcEglH:mUEEBBUEIBatimB«KEBCBBIPtnBBeHltSilKEa 


ffd dd4, ddlfd d*d 
^^JdTfdddTT^d d(|r Id^dl^'-Td'HIH 


dd d=fa 


fd'Jdl dfdd^dt ‘Mdfcl, 


jggr dF -N^-Nifui jjjqr w *raift * i 
^mvfifd: dTdS T?dd dj^dd^um | | 


I I 3)*jflH'^lfo'(l I I 





cM W 






TT WqT 5nf^TTT 


jftftr ^wsaiPui <rar to *raift ^ i 
quuidf^gr ^iuii mfiiifa: ^>toi^ w^h, m 3 t i 
jftfoT ^m^nfnr tot to ?nnft ^ i 
^iM^ipui mPuifd: d>ddi^TO*p( 11 311 
<j*iuu (qql^ini I 

arersnrft xnfxiR^T w ii 3 11 

tcTgg +|R+I4j, JPtf £ 3^ld*<ft ^ I ^#TT 

^ I 3R TJ^FPT ^pf«J^W 5fcfa?T I 

3T? TF& TTcTWTT Hdr^Irl^TRT T*T, SdTwPOT “Tjt W” 

wwr# wgddi i 
tJjfttT TOT ^1^4 ^T, TOlfa *T ^(■q3RTHTd?l: 

TOft 3TV^i)doH T^ | 3FTOT ^fiKiTRr Wf ftfeFTTT ^TOFTTT qfrjftl 
^T I 

3T2TWJTOT7 yfcdlPd ^d^llPd ^iRr TTf% I ^ WTTOT gfecT 
tf4d£^Md 3Ttft «Tt*lPeHHIHI f^TT WF () *Pf¥ldtfdrH}«jr 
^ I Tfa JTfNFPT ^WfT^T% cf>Tf^NH T^T 3TRT SRMpTfcT 
*4)$d: 3Tf^T | d^ldiNIcWd^ ^1^1 + ^) 3 W 

I 4RcfeMWMi yfdMKH’-rl *TT7 3,l^e1l: d^K fWl 

(3U* + **) I TTT5RT gR^ 4m<u|- 

t^RTT^nT, MlfuiPl^dld: $r4ll<qTJ% ydWsdl ^ TTTOPT, 


SM?ri cTWlft t I 3MT W^TT 

qifuRl^lfH ^flf^T WRT 3^xTT (3^3 + ^T | 

^■chKM^R^lfd: ^Tf&T Wf?[fgW, 3TrT IdU^lfH 
^f% I 

ffcT ifcRU'lifa I 


(^) #Tf^fFT7 37?rf^ ^iM^RT^TR^F^ ^ dl(?,+<+l>l 

^T I ^ll t »H c +>K u l dhld'HI'll: cffi 

Wl ^rmf^RTTr, tfSTTfa ^RtWdTtT ^ MoMl^ldl:, %^^q- 
rckl^'JilM'dWi:, 3TCt %cTet m ^ 'MlJir^’HMI: 

Id-SI'd^H: 3PT?JT?^r fr^ sens'dfdPl'lMdil'Hldld 3>T§H 





faq^MPd i Hrr qit 'sugq^ 

‘H^dRdgq^did^dl^MdUqiH.’ ^ 3R% SRI 3TRTT 

R^T ^d^Md'CRI q* q^T% 3RqfT gdtfR: ^^4^1 

^T^l R 1 ofiKumpil qqrfqqqfq qqg ‘tWI^ faTTCT’ ffil 
WTtJ^PTR^T 7 ‘^fRWT^RrRf^ 3^RTf^T I ‘STT^..’ 
ScdlP^ qT^-RT, ffr qgj JR%3 fqSRTq q^j- 

^PdWd^citf qqT?RRRT qqfcT I 3?fq R ‘SiggC ?fcT gq qqf^qt- 
fqqqifd, TJ^q 'fqcTT Rffl’ ^.V9o ‘^T ^m’ 
RFf S gt 3#T Udl^E^4ft«b$W fq*R7 I 3RT sjflfaqqfa 

qqRqgf^r arqfgq^ ud^di qqqfq i wnM R^RR 'Wl 3^...’ 

ffcT gq ^ ^Ite^ldit I cfcTT ?1% a?MW ^TT 

'mg^’ .. fc^RTFT ipfq Rfa gqifR o^ldlPH, ^TTFI gqFT 


I 3RTSR 


3T5*hRRt RcjSf ‘<mf<Riqfu|t^’ C.^\\ ffcT^trR W 

r3rr gRw^^s ‘W ^ ^ftr' ?crrr 

‘ar^OTgwFTigqifw’ c.x.qvs ffd wgt cr: ‘Rg^qrRR qfq....’ 

fr^TTR ffrT qqgqt gq ?fRf q# I R 

IRIRM ^d^RqRemr #q]qqqfqqqqf?l^ Rqqqig qFfqiT 
‘fcfr qqf qfq #qr’ ffq ^oqi^iqmddl: 

5 % ^njfqP qRfqqqft qi^qqdPHPd qRRfq i 

^iidiKMqird qgfq *sRufq qqqnqR i m(uiPH^i(ui 
didcqiPunldMi gfqftq qiq wqqj q^rqqqqRt qfo 'qqFrsjq stirr! 
q^qfqqqif&TT qjRiRqqqqr qqfqqq q^R w^q gq wrfq rt, 
ddi^idq dufniuHnRH qfqgg’ (wr *.*.*)i q^q qqiufl$4<q 
qqq MmipJid) gqqra fq^fg q shr i ‘anqRrcr^qq w’ s'.*.* ?fq 


P|H| 


FJTI ^UlWMI^RyW>il«TTOPPIT WlM ddfcu^i 

'a^wiftr’ 'arwrifa’ ^fcT Gfc, 


‘tfqft«it q^cfL’ ^.5>.U^ (?) 5?*j5r 

W^T (J,dl<j% ^5 T TT3^t<i < +K ,J lllH 4^? 
frafar S|Hl|u|ob: FTTvfFTm | 


TT - sreiK'TFqT 


dfnPMd 
IJFRR ^<^1 


W?R 






f^Mri '3T^_ 
3qft' ffcT ^eKifedWi (fc.^.V) foilHH ^iRW m 
W% 3nRNI<4^ %^rf^% , qft^TT^T STf^TtT 

^rafiri m\ *mmhi*:, gsftw: *m 3^ qpr 
^r ^r^fyrf^s^ftfcT wtc^i m ^ an^Tt 

TffaTsf fMFwl •qwg fWP'T *roiflr 

^^^FRfq ’jsrrwrf^r snj^ftcJR^T 
^chi<±^kR4«t 7 jrfsTcwraf h^i<+4Ihi ^ntwrRf wii %^rc 
3Tf*FFTT arm^TT 3TfWTT3l 'MHIWlfc^blHI: l^qWeRT WRJ 
c#rfcT Jna^) 

^ *gg WFF^Tmraranr ^?rar, ^ ^k-^yftaT wtj 


'Tt W‘?lf^T’ 
Jifinra^ 1 


<j 441^ tfsnfw- 
5<fai W^w-hf 


TTfW 


^TFT ^4^1 faro Mwn 
f^r' («ifiM<M ^.w) 


It ^>dH^ qiwr^Rf^^ ^gri 
^ ^ST ^ ^ <H U D^: WIT ^ 



mi«i 


Llf»J 



^FTt v arr^rercrci ‘|fa’ ^ 


KkllEEVICKilHI^GEniUEfEniEE 










3TT^ i f'1 c b ^ (In psychological subtitles Bhasa is almost 

M(xlem). ^TR^fR W^rfcT ^ ^ ^ ^ dHWVl 

^ ^ WSflrRfl&l ^PCRTRt 

STCJ^'W ^TT WNKH-di JI^ST ^^PTfcT Rbf*K^R*<H’ ffal 
«<-K!rfHI«f *T 31RTO WF *T iTHW^TTf^W^T 
Rapid-Eye-Movement-Sleep ff^T *«M J id WFF 

■H^d^cbdliJId cRH ‘F ^cTTI WHc^f-i f| f+MW^q? 








tW^rf 3RRR1FT dl^Md^l: I '^’chl^K W RRjftfa 

ipWl 3?fa FTFTT qairWH<^H, d<*R<R WHlPdd^ ^ 

Wl^fafafa <Rtf^T IddfeldlfH ^flRRRlfacRFlfa WITI 

^T MrM^l^idl dRWdl R ildlddd: ^«TRfrT dRRRSR - 
‘fa*RR IWfT^ri *R^ ^ dWdddll” 

“^zqpTFT^Rf RT RtafacRT R?t RRTI 

spRTT ^ dPsidliR*) ?WRT”l I (W^ H.-i) 
FJRR^lfasCTfT ^RT aidRl^O RIR Rfafa ?fa R^T WRRfa 
R” ffcT ftRR ^l^lcdRT^MpRW: I RRT R 
HI*HR ft#JRF4 ^mldddPdchl WIcHH WRlfa cRF 

RfacR 5NtfcT - 
"fa 3 Rc#fa WRT RT ^ Wl 
3RRF^5f^ p&JT cffemfW”ll ^.^6) 

3RT7 RTR RR %sfa RTR ^RT dWd<dl RRT 3lft ^ 

<KlPd<?MftlR^Rm RcTfalRRRR 3?faRR RRRR ReHlZ% 


^i^imiM <^tn<=MM stage-recensions 
fc^R RTR7 fa^T TjfaTTI) Rf^RT d>MK^f R^^JRT ScTfaT - 
J^R RRRj RRT ^ RRR RRRJ 
^dld^dl Hdl ^«RT Ri^lH^d >j1 t rIV 11 
(<*l«nclTff 1.*6o) 

“RT mt RRT” fcRRRRRTlfaTT -Hmif^^Ri RRfR fRTRR 






lU KKKIKEll 


liiiiinKijESijl 


LMEIKEKilfi 


dK^dl^^l 3m ^ H $:TslimiH ^ 
Jflrqi «|<^IHI: TO-^lPcrKW- 
^mri w 

q 4 )<R^c 4 ) 4 ^ T^I-S'dlHlRd nTd 4 dld 


siEnmEmuiuiRKi 


^T^TOFTT f? TOS^TO’ fRr m ^ *fRTFT (mR.V* 3) m 
^T %3cT JRTO'fa^rf^R fWTsf °45iiTOt WM 3T 


l!RIEnt£IIBItt!U!RIBII 


EmELIK l 
Sk!!Sbie^Eti!i 


TO TO *TRtaT$R ‘^^KMkdlW^' gg' ^1 3m 

^ J^^RLTO Rj#TOfTOT RTOm^TOTO fJTTOnWTftRm 
fafTOTOt f^TTO MPdHlPdd: I 3m Tm ^HWW 
<<+ddTN cKd^PHd TOm, TOTO«TOg tTOTOTl^ TOUT TOTI 

w ^ tftm ‘^mRTTOr’Rr trt tot 3TOteft 'm'llPm 
^romP i mifa toiRt Rrmml arf^ci m jt^tt *ri 


<<*ddTN ' 


1 3 m im 


HHR 

SSSSBKBBMKBMBS!BfBSBS!iBS 


^TTTOTmfNr^l 3T-fiMj)H fl ^c^Rl fWT RRI^<<*d ^kPHPd 
mWTT *U^ddl<t^di 5m«TTI 

STWRTS^RTR fgdld <F'H«hlf4t<M->d ‘dTKdHdRd’fHpl I 3 tK 

to irtmPmifci fRr *mr ^jsfosfr ^trto <mr fro 

d^HdlRfMd |Rt ^TOT 4^IHPl TO?| TOfTOTOTO 


fl 3 tR 







‘‘jfcr 








'RW'CI R IRRT 


!gJICM»IL»HUHfJII 


r Tjim ‘^t^tr 


3lfqRqf^R^fRiI5T^T 


I SRHTOfllM 




^«TT RT^cqSf^ 
^Jlf*MI ^TRsqfq ^ftcTT 


?r^iNii!r 


4HlM-MpW,fa4W ^ <N'J^<lf<-*Rwfi cTFT R #T 

3T?f, 3Tfa ^ I R ^IRsfr 7 l^Tjf?Toqtr ^Hd: < R^?T ^nf^T 

'H'jIm^ii: ’Nu.d^dcl: I ^d^d eR|*MFT M^sM ^d'^ld'fcfd 
*nfaj3% ^T ^ ^tcTT ^TlcT HIHI^Hls#^ I R ^FRTlf^T 

ftrfcT ^T ^ d^cdl TWtsft “?T 

dlR^dcl! dl<=bt-di ^l^dlRT $r4<*ddl WfcT cRT 






3^kl*l¥lld “WT^ dk4l4k i|R:|M*d I T^T ft ^TT?f” ffcTI 

^ra^Rlff gieMft: WTt WTI HIcf^iqinTT iM HI«W^‘ 
TT^RdflH^HI t T^t 5 TT SRP1T ffa JJK®t MfldUdRd ‘37W?T7 
m ^ TmT^rrr ^ptcrtt gw ^Prt ‘ wft m ^sRr 3M’ 
^frri cilrnl^q ^T^cTT ^TTCTCg^RRf^j yldKlH4l«?4'tl(d4l J l^ L i 
^til-d <H|i|U|obMfij| ^TSTT *WftgHlH eblHHlfed R^Rt^T Wt 


dlc^lPbdl, cT^ dk^T^JfM ^tdt <Wlfel< 3W®Tt 






[■rgjj 


















^ll!SR!E 


3NT? f? 


3T^T f? JS^ ^TcW^ ^Tr^KtcT^I 3TrT ^PTFT? 
INI: Scqf^HKlM 3TT^5 ^ ^3 rTRTt ^T^tTTI ^f c^’fnfd 


I q<£|dl^#r ST^TT ITrTfcTT 


E a raiiF*:r3i"iGC Ba ii 


^KPj^fWfd I ^ira^fnScM 3q^T5TPT ^rfcT “*fl 

3^R| ^tlRIT^g W(’l ffcTI *R Hlft^lld^f m<£>dl ^T 3^fal 
rIFT <jfg^KllR)<%l I 3ld1(«t)<=b-e|}gr F 3i*RfcT,” F FHJI ?T3>T FRJ *RT 
3f¥fi:”l fFT 


EMEttlKaKEEBMIEMII 






TJcJ TWIlkd: 11 (^FfalT 33) 

3Tr*THJ TJ?Tcrf^^T Sflfcnw <H3'^tT?faRFT7 
k^dl =Ff§F^ Sp[T < IW : t) TT^I 

3T2T <JTK<IMdRdJ|dMd1r+^mMd'dl-+dm:l #dT f? 
dR^cR)^ ^if^T Wtft^feTtsfq 3TFTfacU ^ 9JZRT tflddsd-qdldl&dd: 
tfldklHdl: 3 RR 7 - 

W - (^TTTS^FT^RT) dR 


#rfT - yrm^HSf^T R 1^4 cdT ^ 

dTddHJ 

W - JRjftT 5RTfc, ^ HlRdTd«T 
tftm - arfa 3 tt%t! fwmfofitfmii 

t| #3TT dl^T ITT ^Rcd^uTd TTT^mFTPT 

RH^dd ‘ar^dw i^t ^htRt, w^t’ ffcT 3tRttsRt 
RddOditd IT^TTI iR *T =b<ird<Rl ^iRTUdlsfo WT TT^TRTT ^cTT 
TT^TI Tlc^cf T^rcj^Sft ^TcRF ^TFT cTF^T ^ Hfd'ffd': 

^TTfW dddldHlddui-td I 4^1: L K J l^di'Hdq'J|Hd'44<' j HMi4if^iHRid ^ 



3TFTt dldfdd^ll ^MRKdRl'vT dliTdTdd MRdTddH^Rl’fdl 
^d)Ru||5idcHlr+44d difd^fy : SWRidl - 
Tdl^HIHlRd 'iTFRRR *Tc^T WRT9RHJ 
f^cfcm^+^d dd% MTWUdNR M4dtdd 11 
(3ft?U.3*) ^1 

j|un|o^^KRi^u||^c|i)c| *TSlft ^l^'JnRiellMdldfdcR 

WTCTSRT ^T 3TT#d^^ t^T^T c# Rr*TWTH TR <K|RkR| ^R\] 
3TRt w4l4fl TT^I ift 4dc^ ^“h dRld d>4<RT^T ^dRlI 5d4d 1? 
4irddTdWldlRMidl W RmdkRl ijfaRT iRfcTI 


I I 3<«jnH*^if«»»41 I I 





3TWfW WZT ^PT %T 3f§cTT ?ffT 



f^.u4u«i: - 

1) A. M. Meerwarth. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal’ No. XIII. 1917. 




2) ‘*TM^ TC%’ JTSRF^T Wr^Tm-jdld 

(^. 46.) ‘cimoKTii ^r 31WHdrWH 
’ ?frr tz w sg^rr *r f <M^if^fadgwd>h^4d<*T7 i 
wa nwift* tht tjtst qrari 

3) FPfcl: %. FT. dl<j4Hgk4<?<=ki ‘U^dHI^WS’ ?frT 

3F^ d^dUHdRdW 4-+R44) FFT ‘dHd^H:Mlfa’RfrT ’Tf^#T I 

4) d>lRKW*4d ofTSzmI 

5) Ho6^<?Ih$I^HHMI Sphota in Bhartrhari’s Linguistic - Philosophy 
5frT ^§? I (‘elWWrilH.’ 3israr ‘4. d!HH5fll^1 *TTW 3 TRh^T 3TO’ 
g. 128 - 131 1) sr^RrRraft for vftefaim 


I I I I 



ii Mlm'fii - y^flch - stfztr; ii 


sft. y<ML| 


% efr%5f^ qqrfq f? i 
qq*rfft ^#1 fq^qTT 11 \ 11 


q^FTT Ffr I 
3Tsfr cFc^t q qj ^Tt TlT^sf^t q4qfa% 11 } 


q^fqr sqr^n snqqT gPrfsm i 
3TRmt ^i<c||cWHi qr qrFlilH'ikqH 11 3 11 


SJmoJTH ^IWf ^jqFTFT q^FT F I 

quqfrqfq ^ qrqr qkqqfaqr 11 * 11 


q <j4 m&zn fq Fjqqn^ n ^ n 


'‘qfqqBq” g qFTFRTT^q q I 

qrqqq q4nwi qfq?q qM?l yr 11 ^ 11 


^rf qfFs q^qqqrq f? q#qq^ i 
tqTUiqqi)^ Mfd-MtJ11 ^ 11 

qfPH f? f^F ft fsmn qfFFm i 
"4qqqfq”tq cqq qr^qr 'j^rnr n <: n 

Fqqq ^TFrqT ^q^sq qf^qr i 
^qqM'-^q^FT q^qrt q^q qqq qr 11 ^ n 


q's 


11 3I^(W^lfe^l I I 



^ f^TRTT ^nf^Tf ^ | 

Tjri^iwrnts# fy^wi yftwm 11 ? o 11 

3TRPTf rTT^TT ^TT I 

3C^T^T?T WT $d=llfH* II 5> 9 | | 

f^TM ^ g I 

^Tcfr f? 4<dl+4Hi f^TRtS? JR# II S> 3 II 


rfSTT ^fcT^-IT -T dl^cl I 

wdrfswfsj f^rararerar g^r 1 1 u 11 



etloKl^ej, 

f^^5«IWJ^TFRFl cTrTT ^ 11 ^ II 


^rfcT dl+d^k^ql dhlSq 'j^<4cl I 
3T^T^ cp?j7f ^ fd^liyi JffcITOfcT II \U, II 


MJWlWHoijRw^H^^Rl+l I 

cRFRT^iT^J f? II ^ II 


3T^pn f^TOct ^ sriw-rr fW^ 
3T?f^R^fTP5 ^cd-Udld-ddlH II V3 II 


f\\ *y ■v 


^M^r%f^[Pf 3w^wi ii \t n 


HT qqidddi d'WljjddWfddHuii | 
d>Pfc4d ^fqT^q<?fl5qqi^d: II %% II 


“*TCtaflT”f<T ^IT«T g^faiTT g 711^ I 
q d«|WJd--i ^ qfd^rfqrEWI^r^ II || 

qMWHPrl HI%5f^Tcl WNI^H^T f? I 
FTTFig f^TRTT ^P^fd II } \ II 
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dk'W fR#R7 II 1 ^ II 

f-H4RTI ffr I 

3l(d*IHIH 3TTHPT R&T R H%tRT II II 

RR*T^R H ) H=f<H4d'-dHH4+H. I 
<^M1rr rir ^wwitf rr ii i * ii 

rrenuWHHMU dlfo-*Rdd RT ^R7 I 

rhihhRi r^r <*4»m rth rrt ii ^ ii ' 

RHIHdRl •MdlfM HTfR^cR d<k f? I 

^oin^ssfsiR^ f^n^r 11 ^ n 

R RWRld^HJ FRRFRRfRtWt I 
FTTRliRRRTHtfR RTR5RRRH HRRRR; II 1 ^ 11 

3TFRFfFT RrHR RRRtsf^T R xf R52R | 

‘R?RT’ JRR*TCg ^4+ld g H^RT II 16 II 

3HM»r|i|f4^dld)R o4 ll$'-dcl RRT ^H: I 
^*fRT HfR fW RRT RRHRRHT f| 11 1 % 11 

FTTRHSPRlfSRTt I 

3P?£T#TR HR R R^lft tRRfa?f II 3 ° II 


fRRJ R^RI HTTRTRfRT fRHRRFRR^ I 
iRRRfSR HRT ^RW>HTWRHfHRR II 3 * II 


“Wldl^HRt?^” rR^T^R RRRR^ I 
RT RHIRdW dWI^Pl^IrW^ui: || II 


RFRRSRRR ^ fR^fcRfRHR RRT I 
“«nrf fofTFT” 


I I x^llthdl I I 



sfo ^4r q ^ qq qqWt q*q m 11 11 

f'b't^ yy: WM *T I 

3!WJfS«|!*KW ^ P*l*ll*4 I I II 


3iwa frTPT ^pfam^lcb: I 

‘%rr ^wqfwtsWm ftcmift”^ 11 3 ^ 11 


tg^TfsqtrT^t *l4&Wim4l&l 
f^Tf^Tf q4fsq 


^ II 


$c*ld:¥l«Wfflsf *H8Md ^ I 
tfflfa ^<d|eMirn fcMHftgAd f? II 36 II 

qmfa^r sjjpra ^ft i 
<*K<»IKd i^lP<^P^lP^ ^TT II 3^ II 

3ld:W ^S^lMd *qqqf ^FTT I 
qqfa figprar q4q f? ii vo ii 

fa*1ll4d°i|: *T ^4 # «r4r faS c^PTTRL I 
qr«RTf4 q <kw« d<mmi(n qqfr q n v* n 


f% TOlld*4)u| f? I 

‘dkdic-wt «nf’ ffcT q qcqrr 11 v^ 11 

4^uihh sm^rm ^ «f4r fa q Fiwp i 
qTSTCTft q <*l-i)d£Usilld II V? II 


4*>q: qq qd li u l^t5l: ^ 3T I 
$ci)dMi yfdqlMi fW *TCfafcq f? 11 VV 11 

‘arqmr q4fa*rraT’ ^dctj^fidH i 
#RTF#T gpRT JHr«k«f ^ftfSciq. 11 V<a II 


11 sT^rflRjrfe^ft 11 



f^m ^Trni yrr 11 ys. i i 


dWfl# r^RTTT.^1 ^TT I 

^dfardd^dldd 11 YVa || 


r^4lfn1dl f^? I 

WTT«IR Wy4d fdfa^^T 11 Yd II 


«pf f^fcm t? ifaigfa*: I 

%f^t *i4hi^' «rt cT«ns^ 11 y^ ii 

#S*T WdH^ fJlwfa d^fal I 
<JMI«H: d>Fd«l fd*-dd cTSTT ^ II Ho || 

SRsfafa c(Rfqg ^ I 

Pd^d^l *PTfS:T ftfSdldufd: II H O I 


11 ffcT ^4Pd5liyif^ c h< u lH s 11 


I I I I 





f?. chichi 



S^.o -FTT 9 * 9 ^ f^r^FT 


^ wm i ^pmrs*i 






t^t?TF 7TPT SH-HWd g ^TFER I ^Hd-d^dl 

^TFT W? yRd^Hi feT? ^Ndd^d T^ 

WlRfd ^Tf f? 3dH-n<4l S^sf ?fcT f^sra 3rj 

MMW: I % 9ildHd)J|l ld{fddl fc^T I 

3*3^$ ^ 3H^d)S?T f^TTO 3TRfai; I 

^(dfddH^d^ ^ ^T << f>'"l'dPtd'dPsto)l’ ^TTR dl<i<fc fckfddfHfti I 

did+Adri rf^T ^ft faw-ri ^ i ^ HdVrafq 

3Ftd ^wJId^d fcT I cfS&T d^p^TTft 
$w|cKH Fd^dH I cRPlT <Sjf'iufMmn4)i| - 

•*ra^ ^ j|i(ii*Hi 

^fcl<frl ^iUfi TRThTT 

«fa » MTl l ^fa^ T ^pfolT ll” fcfaWTT I "3 tT? 

JPTtW% *4? HfaRMi T^TT^T ^^PjTtT 3FRT^FT 
fq^TT fcTT I W dl^fWMdN'l - 

3y<fcl4 , l'fl^d ili I I ' fftT I 

uraftrlj^ - 

arai^in^r (vi^HmH^ i 

JlwQMrlfilly^TKi: H^nflR5ft?n‘ II ’ 5fcT 

f^r^wrn - 

'3iai^<«im^ ryi&femgsS i 

3>#tt ft^rw ita g®qg *qnyi» 11 ” 

3T? qf^T-qT^ 'M^FRtq' 3TW ‘3M»l4*WI^H’ 
q3dT^*Hfa Tl^r <JdJ4)d ^ JPfrlT 3Td^fr Tf^H 3T ffcT I 


11 3^?nR[ife^ 11 




3WTWTFI 7*T2cFTT f^rafcT 7T7 - 


4lm4i4l<iiwiui yymfd 11 

■RTO^ft mlftuiT^ I 

3|oi|Wa^f«lldir<H: rUsftR«< 11 ’ ffcT I 

Tc%^TT FTFTf^T ^ W 3^? 

^ t^tt^t wifci ttmm i 3T^ fafaci 7ft - 

‘grgufanrafrits^ ^rarafn fiftfua r i 

T^TT^T 7ft Tpi^ I l’ ffrT I 

3T? ft^Fl’ fft ^•qld *T7^ 74HI*H SPTtFSPTTS^T ^=tN ^TFT 
3FRT^FT TJ^ W ffcT I SFft fPft TIFT ^ RilHIHI Wt 

fft^T I 3Fft 337j TlWt ^ 'TTfT f%*ft TIFT FFfa 

fWWFI 3Rftft7FJTT«ft^ fft TFTl^TT ^TFFFTFTTT PdferTn I Tlift 
^ffag jprfw^ f^r 7ft - 

‘q«FW ^R sfci fg frq q fa& q g | 
jflcjfun^JjORel T£$ ^flfa II’ 

?ft ?r; 


1 ) *tF£7T - - ^TT WTT 7IT57 ^ 347 

2) History of Dharmsastra Vol I Part II p. 1208 

3) ^FfTT - ^ft * ^mr 3mr y. 347 

UjSaiSaitjSu 
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«<md 


3mW 33 3m 3RFT 4f3 3 t 33T I 
SffaWT ^ 3*2TRT 3*<Hl4l ‘ J NMH: ; 11 
tsdl'MI 3Ni«TSr 3^R3TFT I 


3Rf% 33^7 foft4 3lt fm3T4 f3*333% 

3TCF# 3^3di 3*331 dl^Y+MI#^ 3PR?3TSR 3f3 343^ft 3TT33T 
f3%33f3 cn3m33r^53f33% I 3% 3337 3133,3r3$3T3fWFT, ?t3 
^ 3T«3 33 3TWI3T, Itcfa# <=H<r*41RhHI 333333T 

33]g3-3^f3 "3T f33lY’ 1% f37 <*mRnT7, %T 37 3T«3N3T4 h: 3tf335 

jfcMlH t3*33T3 ^3T "3T I331^’’f3?#33g^373mr^f33f3r, 
3333T 33P3I 3 33f3^3 734 3TRM3Tf3 <3l4tf3 I 33TRft 3133ft 
3T3ft - ‘f333R3T3T333FC ^J33^33!333R7” fl3 I 3T33f33 
4R+I^33^i 33T 3^337 333tsft dft4>3>: 33f3 ^f3 ^33f3 I 
3^313353 3# 3^3<Rl 3^3 I 33T - 


Prof. P. V. Kane - 


Id'-M^j ^ fcRsrf^T - It is a new departure in the employment of 
Anustubh by Valmiki i.e. Anustubh is first 
employed by Valmiki ?fcT I 

33fft "3T f331^”f3 Teftfttsft” “333^33m33R” flcf 3J«3ft 
37f33T 33TSf3 33ft 3lf 33tf3?rf37 7^331 

Tf%I3TT I 33T - #f35333T f? 3T*£Tf3?f 313^3#, *ft? ^3T 3 ftfet 3, 
3ft33g 31331^ fr3T33T I 3fYg ^3^ 33; 333 fjjdl3H£ 3RRT 
3731333W 3^33*4*31331337 I TJcf 3fft 31Z3333 (312333t33T3) 


Wonderful ! A new advent of the meter 
different from that of the Veda. 


11 3^<UKif*4l 11 



W snfSTSRar ^rafcT ^ 

“•Jdd^^WddH:” dl+MpK I ?R d^sKfa iWI'F-WHIdi 

dk'Hli: JTRwRfM I 

3^3) d ^T5fq ^«TT - ^JplWld^dMIduUJAqi^ 3R^K d^lcig, 
71^5 f)*JrMvl: I ^ ffa, ?|R fcTT ST^^RTT: WfTf; I PFrJ 

fWfSt^ Pd'ddPsUWlPTT q fd^KpTriail ^MT I HI«W^ 

Hld+HU* WTcTT Jnf^FFTFp? f^IRmm ^TT I ijf 

^R^^dNlH-di TfacT JM+M-i ^ W# ^fWT W1 
I 

pRR T5? 3f*RT ^ “^RfclT ^Hiltini 

^IWTfs^siRcit’IcT I cR ^41fdRWR u W^riJ ST^rT TTCFT dldnPuPd 
M. * I ^ MIWR+ HdfedH^fKIM: ^Pf ^ dlrMlPdHI 
PtffeidmRd,|°4 q I ?pf ^ cf^TT^T ^R^TTRTH 

arafasra# i Ucf ai^qr #f^r jr^t Ih^hIQ trfM *pr?t 
3<;PM *T cRfaPtt^ dl<i^ I T^TST dli^i ^T ^J*Tt 'dHlld <HR u i 
I ^T R rT^^nfr ^RTfrT MP<dk*Hl WT I ^f 3ft ^RlPT 

^ Tnwrrtwr cT*nfa *nsn<p ww[ i w 
3^ cfR^“3ffrtwflRT^TT” fRlf^pTT dW: 7eTt%7 HpRlRcl TT^T 
ilMHUi^ | ^fcT 3T^gf^WRR cTcSR^ I cPRTcp 

ffa ^I*pf dlddd^RHh 3FJWT ffcT RddMd 
dkRt|d<p ^RfcT I ^ 35SR i??T^ JRRT I PlRJ 

^ ^TRfaR^T d^dlql ^R^pR^TTFT HSI^: <£d1 I 

Sc*fa TIRRTT I 

PRRFT Hl4<Rl\dMi Jll^jflo* - *R^ - ^ - Wt^TRT^ 
j^r^T PkHlfa et^dM^ ld, wp 11 


I I 3l*JflH'Hl(<l)’ll I I 





(aM w%) 


3TWf ^TT 

3T5T I 

^ SF^RI | J|y|«Hi{ II \ II 

^TRT RTS*g ffof TfrT^Tg I 

^5 I ^TRRT 11 ^ 11 

^ftcTFwrt I 

^ ^ dwRl *T rlc'rH'MdlH. I ^4dld: 11 $ 11 

^ TOWP{ ^{RWHIH, M^dH, I 

3TIW \H>JSri I frTcTg ^T 11 V 11 

^ ^FMT ^eHd<cj; HTRT7 I 

gMdl: | 11 H 11 

^SdlfedTT Hltfu^lWNiliMI: I 
H ^T=Nt I 3Tl?RFnT 11 $ 11 

^Jnf ^ I 

^dWlRi^ i ai^ f uTd^ l I VS 11 

Sfflf feSfWRT ^R3TOK? | 

^Fm: i gf^rr ^j?tt 11 6 ii 


I I 3iydRKlf*^l I I 




3T^cIT^ : 3TWf ^TT 


(O rrT rr HrRihI<rssss 

R^TRjfR f^T fcf?T PRrR 
3T#T^ ^|H u M^ u |yjf)^5555 11 * 11 

RRM RPmRih. RPmP^H 11 ’■J- M 

RRt RR RRRrRRTOfc^W^ 

RRfdd, dRfdd, n^R)d dfedK-il^H 
^dfsK^MIR: 

KH^: *d+d*dHlR;dR^R<Jft 
R5TifR 11 ^ 11 

<£pRFRRT RRfR RTRT 
RdRddKWPddld^ 

RRt RR RIRfR Rrmifj 
dHdRIdddl'rl 

SpTTIPRTRT ail^dd 11 $ 11 

(3) d-aHlhd-4: R^JRT 3RRTR RR RMT 

RR ^RIRrl RSTfa RldlHdld I 

RR R^RRc^ mm s^d, 4HR Ri<^R 
RR^jfRT R^R RR RRR ^'RRTHT^ 11 % 11 

«^HU|R^qR f|rfRf|rfR ^flRlRT 

‘R^’ ^Rt RKI RKRPd RRRrR I 
^Rdl^ClRKl: R^RRRT RRTRRH, 

3RTJR RR^Rt' RR ildRobd' odltfTR, 11 ^ 11 


M 


11 wjRR^ifRpft 11 





t ^ I 

«M«UH lif^WdlMI: II 

to i 

^Tt^ l^«bl^l: II * II 

Rhww^-wh, 

^ *n4lg<4 j 

5fF<T d^MI 3TO% 

3rT I 

y’4)'ti'4iH: ctth; 

7 TR TOMH, 11 3 11 
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The Daily Prayer of the 
Christians to the Lord 
The Lord’s Prayer 




- Tf. stftff artrr (etMih) 


Our father in heaven, 

Hallowed by thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done • 

On earth as in heaven. 

Give us this day 
Our daily bread, 

And forgive us our trespasses. 


3ib fttcTT I 

FFFF ft FTF I 
FT5TFF F ^FTF, I 
l 

fftfft F ’jffto'HIH, I 
jR? FT WITT I 
WFFfft FTftF I 
WfF FT wtff I 


As we forgive 

Those who trespass against 
us. 

Lead us not into temptation. 


FFFfft ^rfW WT I 
3TCF^fcTFT Ffft I 
FT FT Furr 8 ! WT I 
(%F«ft Ft fFFTCF I) 


But deliver us from evil. 
Amen ! 

For the kingdom, 

the power and the glory 

are yours, now and for ever. 


FTFFFTFFlf^nftFF I 
FFTFJ I 

FFT fFSTTTFFFFFT F^F I 
?lfFF£ FtfftTFFt fIf I 
3I4IMH) ft FFTFftftF 11 




I I OTJFlRlfFFft I I 



3Tef^T^T cFSITCT: ^TRT^TTTT: I 


£11 did: ^ cFTeTT ~m HRlfdMufld TWTRR c^lWd ^T TjfsRTT 

ufad^wld, i 3rf$r mfa ^tPt wrRrt 

dld^(|fRRs*fl I ■HHMRHR'm <1dldHM: c^FT MfcT 3TTO 
eblfiMIfc*:1 eTt^TTO^Jc^ ^RTT 3T^TT ?WT PWZK(V: W ^ % 
SIMldij^ dfcRdlftdlS^TRf^, cn^3|^T q R{HRl I R 
fd^lRl ^ l^cjfd'^l'dKI: Wlfa 3R«PJ<I ^WFTT?FR 3^WTT 

d^HHddluf: 3RR ^Idl^HdRM ^R<=kRil£ RRRU||£ ^ | ^rfT 
^ ^T^qlWM ^TT 3HdRd,4oHf*d I W: % ^PRT, % 
R 3TOTOT ffcT RT9^ 3 kR^ ^mftPrftoRRT£ ^Tsfa JpiRf, 
fegcT dMf$H: RFJTOFW: ^FW I 

TR WTFf d|J|R^: *Midl ^it^^ftfcTT *RT ^WfRT 
3TF#^RT^RFT MRH^i ^oij^ ttstt cT£ HRFWFRWT ^£1 
(3T^TTc^ f? ^ ^ RwRf ^cfs-T ^ffadvWlAd 3nM ^ 
^ HtfM^TRTTfa* *fRT££ I) cR fWTM 3TRTeT^ MRi&ddld. 
d1^iwdiiduidm<J|H wt^ tfa ^nRf J fidm^d 

cI£3t4t ^fnfddR I 3R®f ^W{| m WT : 

- ‘Hi°h J lldl’ ffcT I cR3 I - 

ymrgmwn wm$? wim i 

mm vk?t 4 w fampfa. m*r n ? // 
wmzmrn rnmnU mr^m 1 

c77cj q immmi 11 ? 11 
m$ff mwprm mm mff' / 
ajmzwiifvi mwr 11 ? 11 




I I 3l^d^ll*4l I I 



3R yju W*M1 WOT 5/7 / 

iJWFrl 7 to JW 777 / / V II 

friWr^n *777777 w ijifffiiwwifwn i 
77*77 JS^dHl W.... 

F777T JW7S7 ^777# <7W f^fWfaf: I 

W&RWRR 77 ^KT^torW? II ?? II.... 

3RRR 7K74M{'J| Y^to - ‘to to toT7W| WW^ 
atototo, 3 fttom cfi sftcjfto arrpto? to r tow*^ atoto 
tor cpr totor stor wht r ato r tor toto - tow 
^pfatototo Twto ftortor toto'4 wt, to *r wto; to 
d<^i>i irpr, snwto r ^7 totowi 7T«n 1? 

WCTW4 *4j/7 7^7 WWW I fW 77 #777773/7 %ZF', fa fmfaW: 
gwr’ ?wto wwr 'fmr 4yw tfmw' fa fjr WHF 
ygR’ to ^ torto fTR. i wwfft totftototo to *r w^ 
to '/tor'to Itorr tor’to totorr i awwto r 

f 7 *rc ‘yg&rf wmwj' to, ‘ijzwrfv twww# ?wr 
tototo 7 ^* 77 ^' to ^ totoi fTR. 1 wnt ww& towr 
ftoifto 1 

¥to torrtoww 1 3 Ffn f% toto ? wi ^rftor? - arq^T 
1 wttt war^rtor totofft ftoto toto tofa, 
totor r ftoRT TmFTFT ton nfto 1 anto totorwwto 
atotow wn^^«iRiwto to tototo 1 sra ^tont 
wr^to - w tow to™ ^t - Ttototo wTitowtofft 
*r fftto town (to ^ to Tig toto toto wto tototou) 
to ftftor totowto ftototor tojRT awfttofw tow 
- 3RTRRT tofT^rftoTl R I R tor 3R TTHtol jR^to - 
«r j KRFJ a?^ 353 to 1 ^ rto^nj (^ttt, jtoftoi 
ftowto tow ffttof w tow ? ttfttt^ ^ij^iPh wtototo 
(jtodq 3 trt^ to towft 1) toton «rw *Fnr 3 trf^ 4 wto wto 
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4HIX faFfFTStF MIF-iFd FFT 34 c*H ■H <2*1 c^ I g cF Fd I l wTTT 
3 ^Pk-IF FcFTFcffa FT I xicb<I FFFtfTF FFT FFTT 3TTFTTFg, F F Fy«bl: 
dig FFfg Pldgig FTOTpjcfF I rl<il FFFFF FTFT^tT FTsFIFTF^F 
■Hl^lr^dH. I 3faF sqfg^uj i|4|RdlT F STIcFFTRJF F^FTT - fa 
FTFFfflfa FFTFFFTT FTT^ftfaFT FTFFTfa F Mp.drfa q , 3#ffa ffa I 


^Rm FIFFcFFT ‘3TTFn gj 34^ FF^qr’ ^fa I 

FFg FTfaFT FFFFiftJi ch l ^ ll dF F 5fa faFKfag FfafaTFTT 
4 i u IHi 3FRT i (fF FTF 3TFFPFTTF Fg ^3 3TTFg, F 

FcFTffamn^TTT, FFT FFT Jn^T dfag I F F dlFcFOdl: ^klT, fag 
3 fT WT1? - FT FT FTT FT FTF FFT FFTF FFTFTFT FTsFT I) ^TFT 
F g<M FFf FTFTTT F 3TffaF!FTFfaFfFFffaT, FFWfa 

faffaFTT 3TTFcFT 5FFFTF ^ | n^FHTg FFTTFT 3TFFTFlgFg 
FFFT WFT %Flfq T^Tq ^FTT Ffdd^F , faFF FFrFtT FFfalT 
fFFfFFTFT, FF F faFFcF^fFfa FTFfafaf Tfag FToFTFFfaj F^FT FFTFT 
TT^FF FTFTIFH ffa, F^Ftf f| 3gfa FFFTFT F>fa FTFTFfa ?fa I FFfa 
FFFT FFF FFR faFfFfagg | ngfFF Tfa FTFlfa I FF FFF FTF 3FFfa 
FFF FFFT Fg? FTFITfig^ FFfPFFF TTFTFTTTsFT I fag FFFFfaFTFTSF 
fFfa FTFlfa FT F 3fa McFIted l dfF F FF 3 f, F F^FFFFfFTFFT 

FF^fFfWTT^ 3RQR, 3faFFfaFTfF ^F I 3TTFlfFF F - FT FFFTFFT 
^FT FTTg FFF FigFTFt flFFT wJPF'FTfa ?fa I FFg 3F*fcfa 
FcFTTjFTF FFTFFF F FF [HFNdlF; F^FT, FFTTFfa FlfalFTTFT FFTT 
FTFT I 

3TFFT FfaFFT FF PpnPs. FFTT dU J l u ll: I 3 f FRFTfF^T 3r FFfFFF 
Fg f4hFi FTFFg FgtF^ pjilh'IFF., cfFF FTRg 3grFTfaFT-FiTFT3F 
(5^FFtfFFT Fffa) ^F%r^qf^FF (fFTTF X J dH) FFT ggfa FFT FF. 
gs^fadulFFF F %FTfaf 3gFI<±FF I (FFT facJTfaFT ^FlPfal <jPg: 
faFT^g FT TFcJ fw I Ffi^rg ‘fan fan Fn Fn’-FgFF FTgJFFFFF 
F^TSTFFFTFFFTFF FTF faTfr^TFTFf gidIFTT TTFTRT I 3TfF F, tg^TT ^FFT 
FTtFTFFTF FFFF 3i«i1^MijTT^g fanTFFTfFFT FNfaTFFFFFlfFFTF, ‘FTfarg 
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ddfd fddrfd SfddTfdp, d«l£Hddldvl'JWMd>dl d I) 

P fdsfa p*TT3TOd dfcpdTT ^4&d: d^dSdT 3dTOdT %drfd 
d^d^ddronsra^d ^rr 3T#dTdds^T, ddT 

atfdfp 3TM^ I Wd%^d d dd ^TT ^dWdd^lfTTO ^.Ridd'd 
dfodT dftj ^Rl%Tct ^TOpf <4<^|<^ d^8 

ddld^' dT «R dT dpT ddT^dTT dT 3TdfdT7 I (ddT dT ddT dT f^Rjf^TT 
^TTrF'TT p *HpdpHHdodd^H: ddfd I d d didpld dRdrfddT pi: 
p£T 'Hdfd ffrf 3 dTd 3 IdRd Hd*yi(d<;i*i.l kcld 3Td ddl^lldcRd: dTdt 
ddfd I) 

d5pT dd^d PdPdddldlcp dKMT dTtsfd PdRd^W: 3*dfddTRt 
#tt(P pPp f^i M<wN^il<ui who prPrPrmrddprdip 
^ 3pMdfd prfd dTFTTd; ffd I fPdT d TJ?PW dSTTOT dTO 
dfdfdd dPdldHId ip^ TfendT °dNkdldl^: I 3Td d^T d 
3TdNM:, fddj pSTTdT dddlH: 3TldlP«ddMd^d^ldddlPdd>: 
(ddSp) PTdRdT f¥dd-3Td)dM^kd: pd^dpTTddTd 3Td!dl$dlcp 
dWRp PdRd^P<d°d: (‘it P fife ff JF7df P7 stfp, itSfji dd/^ 
^mFJ... 'ffd ^fd VWlufl^rd) i]?I^3TTTTdT, dkpddd^sR dfddT dMr 
od^d I ddTfPTT #UT, 3cTsild: ^WdT ffd I fd^ 3F^T pFTd 
dTHftdd^tdP dd <?pd dcdlPddl: p srf^T ddsfa 3TTO dd: dT dTdRTdT 
TO WT d dTdTfd I dd^Tld °dldlRd: dfcfd dMdfd^dT I 








int TT^frT SRTO R WF 4lT7 

[^raTrR f? m 4lPddm>J|4l: Pd'+C'M: 3TRTR^ I 

WqW&Rl R yfir'-Hfri' ff^T I f4g ^FTR. ^ <Sl4 


3THcj<^ ^Id: q'eJrW 

Hlfnd: 3RT 't)Hc'1°dfd c h<:, R ychcdlsfa ^H: Mdlf^Trn' I 

3RTfaH7 7T5rfcT RTOf^RTTT ^R4dldl: S|#£ 7RRTT I ^ R 4t:, Rt 4 
RtfcT STSTfafarRT W[ ^NKPdd, WT ?fcT I ^1+lRdl 4tr ^NlPd+l 
W, 3RZf rdMdW 3^IW I Wt »Jel»idl: 5RRT7 

dM+f^dl 37T7T^ - 3RdcT7, 4tSRTT47^ 3^717? 3WMMW)ctildH RT 
cTFT ^R^UPd^ 4T? ffcT I 3RTR 5R3TT 3TRTto ^4 I 3 t44 
^cbHrilH, STRTftl ^ 3R4 t tfaRT <RTfa7 RTRRRRT7 # I R 
R 45«T RRRfaT l^dld^M RSflcT Pd^dlddlH. 3^1% I 
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Some Observations on the relation of 
uddesya and vidheya 


* 

S. D. Joshi and J. A. F. Roodbergen 

1. While analysing and interpreting Paninisutras especially from the 
point of view of anuvrtti and nivrtti we have made use of the 
uddesyavidheyabhava as a means to divide the sutra under investigation 
into two easily recognisable parts. The idea was that once a given sutra had 
been thus analysed any modification of phrasing in the following sutra 
would be easily recognisable also. Eventually, this would prove to be 
helpful for the interpretation of the sutra concerned. 

However, since a Paninisutra, apart from the statement of the 
elements on which a grammatical operation is performed and the statement 
of the operation itself, often contains conditions under which the operation 
is to be performed, it was not immediately clear where to put these 
conditions, whether under the uddesya or under the vidheya . In APIII, P. 
1.3.14, under 3, the position was taken that lexical meanings belong to the 
uddesya , w hereas grammatical meaning- conditions like kartari, karmani , 
belong to the vidheya . The reason was that lexical conditions were thought 
to belong to the verbal base or noun stem, which are given elements, and 
the grammatical elements to the form under derivation. But when the 
question arose of compound.-formation by a rule stating a lexical 
meaning-condition for the conpound-stem, that is, the form under 
derivation, the previous position had to be revised. One example of such 
a rule is P. 2.J.26 which says khatva ksepe ‘(the case-inflected word) 
khatva ‘ ‘bed’ ’ (ending in the second case-termination is compounded with 
a case-inflected word ending in the suffix Kta) when (the sense of) abuse 
is to be conveyed (the cp. being called tatpurusa) \ The example provided 
by PatahjaJi is khatvarudhah. a term of abuse for a student who failed his 
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obligations by mounting the narriage-bed before finishing his studies, a 
dropout .Here P. 2.1.26 prescribed an idiomatic meaning for the cp. to be 
derived. We may add that th s is an instance of nityasatnasa ‘invariable 
cp.-formation’, no formally corresponding wordgroup being available for 
the cp. So, in this case, and n cases like this, it seemed that the leixeal 
meaning condition should raher be part of the vidheya. That posesd an 
awkward dilemma : some lexical/neaning-conditions part of the uddesya , 
and some part of the vidheya. the problem becomes still more complicated 
by seeing the multitude of Paninisutras which contain lexical meaning- 
conditions and by seeing the many types of lexical meaning- conditions 
used. Apparently, the lexicon plays a big part in the set-up of the A. 

2. The dilemma stated led us to wonder whether the division of a 
Paninisutra into an uddesya and a vidheya is really useful, and then to face 
the question, what actually do we mean by the terms uddesya and vidheya 
when applying them in the analysis of a Paninisutra? Is the 
uddesya-vidheyabhava identical which the subject - predicate relation 
known from Western logical and grammatical tradition? 

In Western traditional logic a proposition of the type “grass is 
green*’ is divided into threo : a Subject (grass), a copula (is) and a 
Predicate (green). By Subject that part of the proposition is meant of which 
something is predicated. The Predicate is that part which predicates, says 
something of the Subject, attributes a property to it. The copula links the 
two. Propositions often assume this type which may be indicated as S is 
P. Maybe this logical analysis helped to develop another, non-logical 
distinction, namely, that between substances and properties. 

The analysis stated above has been applied to sentences also, from 
early days onwards, to have an idea of the structure of a sentence. But here 
a difference arose regarding the Predicate. For instance, in analysing 
sentences like the grass is green. the dog barks and John hits the ball we 
will say that the grass, the dog and John are the wSubject, but that is green. 

** 
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harks and hits the ball are the Predicate. Thus the sentence pattern is one 
of SP, rather than of S is P. 

This being so, in grammar the predicate part of the sentence 
amounts to all words except the subject of the sentence and what belongs 
to that. Thus, in a sentence containing qualifying phrases like Jeff who 
went to Wimheldon to play tennis and in an outburst of anger, charged the 
referee with corruption , was fined US $ 15.500 . —, the whole plirase up 
to was fined is considered to be the subject of the sentence. On the other 
hand, the predicate is thought to include not only the verb, but all its 
complements and modifiers too. Essentially, this bipartition of the sentence 
amounts to the wellknown Chomskyan formula S.NP + VP. 

3. In India two early disciplines have given thought to the analysis of 
sentences specifically. They are Mimamsa, otherwise known as 
vakyasastra ‘ the science of sentences’, and vyakarana. The sentences of 
Mimamsa are found in the Veda, considered to be the source of dharma, 
and, therefore, thought to be essentially injunctive in character. Terms used 
for such an injunction are vidhi and codana. The analysis of a Vedic 
injunction may assume the form of a subject - predicate relation. For 
instance, the injunction pasuna yajeta ‘one should sacrifice by means of 
an animal’ can be analysed as yagam uddifya pa£ur vidhiyate ‘with 
reference to sacrifice an animal is prescribed’. Here yaga is considered to 
be the uddefya the subject with regard to which a prescription is given. 
The Nyayako§a s. v. uddefyatvam sums it neatly up : yam uddisya 
vidheyapravrttih tad uddesyam anuvadyam ‘with regard to which a 
vidheya is applied, that is uddesya, that is, anuvadya “subject’ ’.’ Here the 
vidyeya is that which is communicated as something unknow n before. 

But in grammar, what does a vidhisutra* do? A vidhisutra in 
grammar prescribes a grammatical operation (O) on a linguistic element 
or on linguistic elements (E) which are the outcome of Panini’s (or also 
somebody else’s) linguisjlic analysis. We may, therefore, say that O is the 
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vidhcya and E the uddcsya. But there is a complicating factor, because 
usually O is conditioned. Le us have a look at the conditions first. 

4. We distinguish four types of conditions : 

1) Conditions phrased in terms of place or sequence. Here O is 
made dependent on whether a particular linguistic element 
immediately fo lows or precedes another specified linguistic 
element. In the first case, the conditioning element is put in 
the locative, which is called parasaptami . In the second case, 
the conditioning element is put in the ablative case. 

2) Conditions phrased in terms of a domain. Here O is made 
dependent on a linguistic element which is not present yet, 
but which is to be added at a later stage in the prakriya. This 
is expressed by saying that O comes within the domain, the 
sphere of influence, which belongs to the linguistic element 
mentioned. Th^ conditioning element is stated in the locative 
case, which is Called visayasaptami. See KA, p. 38, n. 313. 

3) Conditions phrased in terms of meaning, whether lexical or 
grammatical. Here O is made dependent on whether a 
particular linguistic element conveys the meaning specified. 
The meaning i s stated by a word in the locative. Here we 
include conditions specifying time. For example, P. 3.2.117 
(asannakale provided that (the action book place) in the 
recent past’), P 3.4.21 (purvakale ‘provided that (the action 
took place) at an earlier time’), P. 3.2.84 ( bhute ‘given 
reference to th^ past’). 

4) Conditions phrased in terms of a (non-linguistic) situation 
which is briefly described. Here O is made dependent on the 
presence of thaa situation. The situation may be indicated by 
a word in the locative or by a short phrase. Some examples 
are P. 1.4.29 (bipayoge ‘provided that (what someone relates 
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is) useful’), P. 3.3.110 ( akhyanapariprasnayoh ‘when the 
question is of answer and question’)’ P.2.3.21 
(itthambhutalaksane ‘given a mark of one who is like that’), 
P. 3.3.14 ( karmavyatihare given reciprocity of action’) P. 
3.3.136 (yena samsparSatkartuh sarirasukham ‘on account of 
the contact with which the agent has a pleasant bodily 
freeling’. 

5. An example of the place/sequence type of condition is P. 8.4.64. 
This rule prescribes lopa of a yaM- sound if a haL-sound immediately 
precedes and if a yaM- sound immediately follows (the other yaM- sound). 
In other words, the lopa- operation required the sequence haL + yaM+ yaM , 
and is made dependent on that given sequence. An example is Sayyya. We 
will consider that here (and elsewhere) the place/sequence condition forms 
part of the uddesya for the simple reason that it has only been mentioned 
in connection with an operation to indicate where, on which linguistic 
element, the operation prescribed is to take place. It does not form part of 
the prescription itself. 

Taking out cue from here, we will say that those parts of a vidhisutra 
which inform us of the circumstances, linguistic or otherwise, in which the 
operation is to take place belong to the uddesya. Thus it comes to this that 
the uddefya is merely informative in character, whereas the vidheya, as 
the name says, is the purely prescriptive, injunctive part of the vidhisutra. 
If this holds for place/sequence conditions, it should hold for the other 
types of conditions also, but with a difference. The difference consists in 
this that meaning-conditions, whether grammatical-functional or lexical 
may belong to elements introduced in the vidheya, or to the form to be 
derived as a whole. For instance, a suffix may be prescribed in the sense 
of kartroi karman . or a compound may be derived in a particular meaning, 
like khatvarudhah referred to earlier. In such cases we will assume that the 
conditions belong to the vidheya. 
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It appears therefore that the subject - predicate relation, whether in 
its classic, logical form of S is P, or in its later developed, grammatical 
form of SP is of limited use only in connection with a vidhisutra. What is 
maintained is the original bipartition of the utterance. But the uddcsya 
contains more than the subject (S), whereas the vidhcya . given its 
prescriptive character, is by no means identical with the predicate (P). 

6. Expressions showing the pattern yad uddisya tatra vidhiyate ‘with 
regard to x, y is prescribed’ appear to be fairly common from an early date, 
although we have no exact data. Quite definitely, Kaiyata, while analysing 
a yad - tad construction, uses the term uddisyamana and pralinirdisyamana 
in the sense of subject and predicate. See PASPA , Kaiyata on Bh. No. 5. 

But the term uddesyavidhcyabhava is attested surprisingly late in 
Sanskrit literature. Out of 33 references in the scriptorium of the Deccan 
College Sanskrit Dictionary the earliest one is found in the 
Khandanakhandakhadya. By far the most references (eight in all) come 
from the Vaiyakaranabhusana, which is followed by the Rasagahgadhara 
and the Laghusabdendusekhara (four references each). 

7. From the references mentioned above we select three which have 
to do with cp.-formation and word-order. The first one (shortened) is from 
the Rasagahgadhara (NSP> Bombay 1947, p. 302, line 8). It says 
mukhacandras tu sundara ityadirupake uddefyavidhcyabhavabhavat 
‘because in a rupaka like mukhacandras tu sundarah ‘ ‘but the moon-faced 
one is beautiful’ ’ there is no uddesyavidhcyabhava '. That is to say, the cp. 
mukhacandrah cannot be analysed by means of an uddesyavidheyabhava. 
We do not say that, with regard to the face, the moon has been stated or 
prescribed. 

The second reference is from the Vaiyakaranabhusana (Benares 
1915, p. 488, lin 4 ff.). It says vrtddharmanam uddefyavidheya- 
bhavenanvayabhavad (read thus for abMvadinam) ity arthah. Ay am 
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bhavaly Nilam utpalani p Midi to brahmaiia ity asamasa iva nilotpalam 
"vasatkartuh prathamabhaksali ity atra na hhaksam uddisya 
prathamyavidhanani yuktam ekaprasaratvabhahgapaller iti trtiya ‘that is 
to say, because there is no construction of the cp.-constituents by means 
of an uddesyavidheyabhava. What it means is that, unlike in the 
non-compounds nilam utpaJam (and) pandilo brahmanah , in nilotpalam 
(and) vasatkartuh prathamabhaksah “ the first (partaking of) food is for 
him who calls vasat' ’ (to say that there is) a prescription of being the first 
with regard to (the partaking of) food is not proper, because it would 
involve the consequence of violation of a single integrated meaning. Thus 
(it is explained in) the third (book of the Jaiminimimamsasutras)’. 

The third quotation is from the LaghusabdenduSekhara (Kashi 
1922, p. 283, line 15). It says ekakalapratitanam uddesyavidheya- 
sambhavabhavat ‘because there is no possibility of uddesya and vidheya 
for (matters) which have been understood at the same time’. Here, with 
regard to ekakala y the Bhairavi commentary adds 
uddesya vidheyabha va vagahisabdabodhe uddesya ta va cch edaka - 

prakarakajnanasya purvakalikatvaniyamat ‘because in (the analysis of) 
cognition as derived from statements which deals with the relation of 
uddesya and vidheya the notion which qualifies the delimiting factor of 
being the uddefya must necessarily be the earlier one’. We infer that the 
notion which qualifies the delimiting factor of being the vidheya must be 
the later one. 

What to conclude from this? We note that here the question is not 
of vidhisutras , but of cps and corresponding wordgroups. It appears that 
three conclusions can be drawn : 

l) In a cp. there can be no question of uddesyavidheyabhava in 

the sense of subject - predicate relation between the cp.- 
constitutents. The reason is that this would destroy the single 
integrated meaning of the cp., as in nilotpalam and 
panditabrahmanah. 
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2) In wordgroups consisting of an adjective followed by a 
substantive there can be no question of uddcsyavidhcyabhava 
in the sense of a subject - predicate relation either. For 
instance, nilam utpalam , pandito brahmanah. 

In such word-groups word-order in Sanskrit assumes 
importance, because in expressions like utpalam nilam ‘the 
lotus is blue’ and brahmanah panditah ‘the brahmin is a 
learned one’ we do have a subject - predicate relation. 

What if the word-group consists of two substantives? In that 
case, we may have an appositional relation, as in devadattas 
caurah ‘Davadatta, the thief’, or a subject - predicate relation, 
as in devadattaS caurah , ‘Devadatta is a thief’. Here the 
precise subject - predicate relation is dependent on vivaksa, 
the intention of the speaker, what to express as the item 
qualified and what as the qualifier. For instance, we may say 
amro vrksah ‘the mango tree is a tree’, or also vrksa amrah , 
‘the tree is a mango tree’. 

3) Unlike in Western grammatical tradition, in India the 
uddefya vidheyabha va in the sense of a subject - predicate 
relation is not applied to noun - verb sequences like ramo hand 
‘Rama kills’, that is, to produce sentence patterns of the SP 
type. The application of the uddeSyavidheyabhava remains 
restricted to sequences of case-inflected words showing 
samanadhikaranya ‘syntactic agreement’ on the basis of 
reference to one and the same item. 


* My thanks are due to the Netherlands Foundation for the 
Advancement of Tropical Research (WOTRO) for the grant received in 
1996. 
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On the term Anupradana 
in 

Sanskrit Phonetics 

Madhav M. Deshpande 

The term anupradana raises a number of conceptual and historical 
problems. While Whitney (on Atharvaveda-Pratisakhya 1.12 [= 
Saunakiya-Caturadhyayika LI. 14]) generally renders this term by 
‘emitted material’, he also mentions the view of the RPR (xiii. 2) that 
svasa and nada are prakrti ‘material’, or the original phonic material out 
of which the different sounds are fashioned. Whitney offers another 
translation of the term Anupradana ‘a giving along forth, a continuous 
emission.’ 

In my view, in the period which predated the formation of the 
available phonetic treatises, the anupradana view originally contrasted 
with the prakrd view, and these two terms referring to the same 
phenomenon, in all likelihood, originally represented two somewhat 
different perspectives on the phonic material covered by the terms §vasa 
and nada. Instead of the meaning ‘along with,’ the term more directly 
stands for ‘that which is subsequently contributed.’ Such a notion does not 
make sense in terms of our modem notions of the process of articulation. 
However, in ancient India, there did exist a school of phonetics which 
argued that anupradana is like the resounding vibrations of the sound of a 
bell. The clearest exposition of this view is found in the Apisalisiksa: 
“However, others say: When nada ‘resonant air- stream’ is subsequently 
contributed to the sound produced by the contact of the point of articulation 
and the articulator, then through the mixture of nada and that sound, ghosa 
‘voice’ is produced. When 5 vasa ‘non-resonantair-stream’ is subsequently 
contributed fto the sound produced by the contact of the point of 
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articulation and the articulator|, then through the mixture of svasa and that 
sound, the aghosa ‘voiceless sound’ is produced,” SRT sjclcl I rT^ TOT 

r^T HK'MfttiyjiU'l'Jl 

^rats^T^ipT, cT5T 'JtNrl, Apisalisiksa. cited by 


K. C. Chatterji (1964 : 240). This view cited by the Apisalisiksa as the 
view of some other scholars (3TO 5 goes hand in hand with the 
etymological meaning of the term aimprad an a. and may have had a 
different significance as compared to the prakrti view' represented by the 
RPR, TPR etc. 

Supporting evidence for such an interpretation of the original 
meaning of the term anupradana may be extracted from some ancient 
practices of silent or rather airless recitation (upamsu ) . In the Brail mail a 
literature, a priest is often advised to perform the recitation of a certain 
Mantra in an upamsu fashion. f : or example, the Aitareya-Brahmana ( 1.27, 
Anandashrama edn., Pt. I, p. 115) says : one 

should, therefore, act with one’s speech in an upamsu fashion.’ Sayana 
explains this as: TOT ^*#(4 ejTO TOT ‘in such a way that others will not 
hear the sound.’ This does not mean that one should recite the Mantra 
simply in one’s mind. In the specific upamsu mode, one does all the 
movements of the articulatory organs, except that there is no sound coming 
out, i.e. there is no phonation. Bohtlingk and Roth in their PW on this term 
cite passages w hich clearly distinguish between a upamSu recitation from 
manasa ‘mental’ recitation. A more technical explanation of the term 
upamSu is found in the definition: 3**TTO?(TPR 23.6): 
“Upamsu is without sound, without application of mind, but with 
articulating action.” The commentary Tribhasyaratna paraphrases the 
word karanaval by prayatnavat and says that this is given specifically to 
distinguish this form of recitation from silence : 

This conception is very important, because it divides the articulatory 
process into two parts, phonation and the movements of the articulatory 
organs. Since the upamsu mode of recitation clearly assumes the presence 
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of the movements of the articulatory organs without the presence of 
phonation. one can extrapolate that the addition of phonation leads to a 
recitation which then becomes audible. Most likely, it is the type of 
recilational practice which led to the perception of phonation as a 
secondly or an add-on feature. This closely corresponds to one of the two 
descriptions of anupradana given by the ApisaJisiksa, as something that is 
added on to the sound produced by the contact of the articulator and the 
point articulation. 

Such an older meaning for the term anupradana is made likely by 
the use of the verb anu+pra+da in the Vedic literature. For instance, the 
TS (2.2.1.4-5) reads: 'J9T 3T RR 

sirefrT ^ TJclRRT Jf “Pusan is the giver 

of power and strength, verily he (=sacrificer) has recourse to Pusan w ith 
his own share; verily he (=Pusan) gives to him power and strength.” The 
previous passage speaks: Veirily Indra and Agni he has recourse to with 
their own share; verily they two place power and strength in him; with 
power and strength he approaches the battle and conquers in it (TS 
2.2.1.3).” Thus, the verb anu- pra-da is used in the sense of contributing 
something to someone w ho does not already have it. Also see MS (2.1.1). 
The word rasanupradana also occurs twice in Yaska’s Nirukta (7.10, 
10.34). In the first occurrence (NR 7.10), Sarup translates it by ‘release’ 
of waters [by Indra by means of slaying of the demon Vrtra], and in the 
second occurrence, as ‘gift of juice.’ 

This also goes along with my suggestion (cf. Introduction, 3.2.2, 
forthcoming edition of Saunakiya Caturadhyayika . Harvard Oriental 
Series) that in the formative stages of Sanskrit phonetics, the distinction 
between the points of articulation of sounds was probably understood 
earlier than the distinction between voiced/voiceless consonants, and 
aspirated/ unaspirated consonafs. This is what may have allowed some 
early traditions to view, for example, A as the representative consonant, 
which subsequently came to be differentiated between A. Ah. g. gh etc. 






through various combinations of primitive sounds. A similar view is found 
in the Siksa verses cited in Saunakiya Caturadhyayika (1.1.12). Also see 
RPR (13.5-6), and Deshpande (1976). Thus, the notion of voicing, 
aspiration, and nasality as features added to a basic non-nasal voiceless 
unaspiraed consonant is a fairly old conception, and it occurs 
independently of the concerns of the definition of homogeneity (savarnya) 
in these texts. Also compare the term anunasika to anupradana: both share 
the prefix anu f and probably both hint at the ‘add-on’ character of these 
features as conceived by some of these old traditions. 

However, it looks as if the term anupradana soon lost its original 
etymological meaning and was shared by most of the schools, including 
the ones which espoused the prakrti view. This is also clear from the 
Api§alisiksa itself, where the other school does not subscribe to the 
‘subsequent’ character of nada and svasa, and yet calls them anupradana . 
In these traditions, the term anupradana has been understood differently. 
George Cardona (personal communication) suggests that in traditions such 
as the TPR (2.4-10: «RT: I ^ I AT 

I OTFT: I) the 

word “ anupradana could be derived with lyut denoting either an 
instrument or an object: that by which the sounds are produced or that 
which is emitted in producing the sounds.” This is in accordance with the 
interpretation of the term anupradana as given by the commentary 
Tribhasyaratim on TPR 92.8 : iJcPfiTWRJ 

Srqsf: I 

However, one may note that the likely earlier etymological 
meaning of the term anupradana as an ‘added or subsequently contributed 
factor’ is eventually picked up by the later texts indirectly when they use 
the term bahyaprayatna ‘external effort’ to refer to these types of 
phonation. While most scholars have translated the term anupradfuia by 
‘phonic material,’ Allen (1953: 23) renders it by ‘secondary feature’, thus 
capturing its etymological significance. Following the lead of Patanjali 
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and the Apisalisiksa. he lists aiiupradana under ‘extia-bueeal processes' 
(bahyaprayatna). While this accurately represents the view of Palanjali 
and the Apisalisiksa. we must keep in mind that such a global division ol 
internal versus external efforts is not common to all Pratisakhyas. And 
yet, as has been hinted above, the term aiiupradana in its etymological 
meaning may have implied the secondary or external nature of this feature. 

A somewhat different explanation is suggested by George Cardona 
(personal communication): ‘ ‘Given that the Taittiriya- and Rkpratisakhyas 
very deliberately and carefully distinguish between descriptions of speech 
production and statement of phonological entities, 1 think it w ise to accept 
that aiiupradana was used as equivalent to prakrti w ith reference to svasa. 
nada and their combination (hakara in TPR terms). The other view , which 
takes anupradanaas referring to features added to basic squnds is obviously 
based on the primacy of ahhyantaraprayatna with respect of savarna sets. 
...The RPR/TPR descriptions do indeed describe the articulatory process. 
The alternative way, w herein one has a basic sound defined by sthana and 
prayatna to which anupradanas tire added, is patently a blend of phonetics 
and phonological considerations/’ for a detailed argument in this 
direction, see: Cardona (1986). 

We may also point out that some texts use the term aiiupradana as 
an adjective for the terms svasa and nada. hence in these texts the word 
appears in the masculine gender. 1 lowever, other texts, such as the Apisali¬ 
siksa (8.11, Yudhishthir Mimamsaka edition: ^ 
use the term in the neuter gender, indicating that it is used as a substantive. 
In any case, there is no doubt about the reference of the term. 
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Grammarian’s Language 


Saroja Bhate 

After a close scrutiny of the Paninian grammar, W.D. Whitney, one 
of the leading Indologists towards the end of the last century maintained 
‘ ‘that there is to be assumed, as the subject of I lindu grammatical science, 
a peculiar dialect of Sanskrit, which we may call the grammarian’s 
Sanskrit, different both from the pre-classical dialects and from the 
classical, and standing either between them or beside them in the general 
history of Indian language.” 1 Whitney further describes the language as 
having never had any real existence as a language, and being on the whole 
unknown in practice to even the most modem Pandits". - ' In his critique of 
Whitney George Cardona says that Whitney did not mean by 
grammarian’s Sanskrit a fictional language but a language that was a 
learned dialect. 3 However, a glance at the criticism on Whitney’s stand by 
later Indologists such as Liebich, Kielhom and Bhandarkar shows that 
Whithey we understood more as the proponent of the view that the 
grammarian’s Sanskrit was a language with grammar but without 
existence. The above scholars have tried to prove w ith the help of attested 
linguistic data that the language described by Panini w as very much a living 
language, though it was used by a restricted group of society fora restricted 
purpose. 

Notwithstanding the well justified refutation of Whitney’s claim, 
a cursory glance at die commentaries on Panini offers enough evidence to 
Vindicate Whitney’s concept of grammarian’s language and his statement 
that “the study of the Sanskrit language is one thing and the study of the 

4 

Hindu Science of grammar another". 

WhiUiey and his critics addressed the question : What was the 
nature of the language described by Panini? Here l would like to slightly 
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deviate from the path of Whitney and address the question : What ;irc the 
features of the grammarian's Sanskrit? 1 use the Whitneyan phrase 
‘grammarian's Sanskrit' to refer to the Sanskrit language gathered from 
the later Paninian Commentaries. 

Since it is generally accepted that the period of Sanskrit as a spoken 
languge (in a restricted sense, though) ended with Patanjali, the last 
grammarian in the Trimuni tradition, there is hardly any scope for 
discussing the nature of the later Sanskrit which continued, more or less, 
as a literary language and the language of royal power. 5 However, the 
grammarian’s Sanskrit shows some marked features. I propose to take a 
glimpse into some of them in what follows. My observations are based on 
a random selection of some linguistic expressions from the Mahabhasya, 
(Mbh.) the KasikavrtU (Kas.) and the Siddhantakaumudi(SK). 

It must be admitted at the outset that the grammarian’s language 
has a definite purpose to serve. Ironical as it may appear, here the language 
is put to the serv ice of the grammar rather than other way round. Naturally 
therefore, the scope of the wordly phenomena it handles is defined by the 
rules of grammar. Although Panini’s grammar covers a wide spectrum of 
semantic areas ranging from the language of the court to the language of 
the kitchen, from highly cultured mannerisms to slangs and abuses, later 
commentaries on his grammar appear to fall short of this promising 
framework; instead of enriching it with appropriate linguistic facts, they 
indulge in recursive and repetitive exercises. For example, 

P.I.4.90, 1^1411^ ^(cIm4h c I: I records the use 

of each of the particles ^fcl, and in four different meanings, 
etc. Whereas tl\e commentators are expected to provide twelve different 
illustrations, actually they provide only four, one for each meaning, and 
repeat them three times. Thus Patanjali mentions, 

<jsr srfo faskef 

both the sentences meaning, “the lightning Hashes near the tree”. 
What is more disappointing is that the same set recurs in his commentary 
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on p.2.3.8, facial I Mere he adds another set as follows : 

*TRT7 ^TTcR qft HRTC^I 

The three illustrations condensed in this sentence are synonymous. 
They mean “Devadatta is good towards his mother". 

The legacy of repetition and recursion continues throughout the 
commentarial literature. Moreover, a repertory of stock exmamples 
handed down from the earlier tradition is preserved by the successors. The 
above illustrations continue, for example, in both the commentaries, the 
K:is. (6th C.A.D. <? ) and the SK. (17th Century A. D.) The same old 
Devadatta continues to perform a number of activities including that of 
cooking rice and being good to his mother from the days of Patanjali up to 
the time of Bhattoji Diksita, i.e. over a period of nearly two thousand 
years. 6 Just as Devedatta is the most favoured appellation of the 
grammarians through the ages, they have monopolized a few other words 
to represent certain other concepts. For instance, to illustrate the concept 
of^TfrT (class) the grammarians always prefer 353 or «he1IH. *?jH is a place 
(a town?) most favoured by the commentators right from Patanjali up to 
Bhattoji Diksita. is a taddhita derivative which is cited as an 

illustration of as many as ten different sutras. 7 means different things 

for instance, ‘ ‘bom in ‘going towards ‘a resident of ‘a 

gate opening towards etc. The reasons behind this tendency to repeat 
are not far to seek. The urge to preserve the words of the ancient masters, 
to protect the heritage coupled w ith the failure of the later grammarians to 
obtain fresh illustrations from the contemporary usage (which did not 
probably exist) is mainly responsible for the recursive feature of the 
grammarians’ language. 

This tendency resulted, however, in a kind of automatism in the 
course of time, and led to quite a few fantastic expressions which conveyed 
nothing beyond their verbal meaning. The Kas lists, lor example, 
expressions like J MI (literally) *a heir of cows’ and J I3I 
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(literally) ‘bom among cows’ along with other expressions like J ld! ^THTT 
‘owner of cows’ and J MlH ‘ master of cows’ while explaining the 
use of the genitive by P.2.3.39. The rule is fully illustrated by means of six 
examples each one containing the word 7 T3F{. The authors of the KaL 
however do not bother about the meaning of expressions like M^d:. 
The author of the SK. retains the expression and explains it further as ^ 
'did: ‘bom only to enjoy cows’. Hven this explanation he 
appears to have borrowed from the Padamanjari . the earlier commentary 
on the Kas. Which reality do these expressions refer to? Are the 
commentators who retain such expressions and try to interpret them really 
conversant with these usages? Just as "Tt is repealed in all the illustrations 
on p.2.3.39, probably because it fits well with the earlier two or three cases 
(irci etc.), the words and RT3JT are repeated in the illustration 

of p.2.1.58,61, p.2.2.3 and 5. The tradition has thus overlooked the aspect 
of d) J <Mdl ‘compatibility’ which is vital to any language as a means of 
communication. Sometimes repetition appears to obscure the original 
meaning and create a new usage for a word. For instance, while explaining 
the use of the locative in connection with the words TfT^ and in 
p.2.3.43 the Ka£. cites illustrations such as HldR TPJT and HldR RlH^I: 
implying thereby that Ri^ u l is synonymous with WQ. However, in the 
absence of attested usage of Rl^ u l in this sense it is difficult to accept the 
expression JTRlft as a genuine linguistic reality. It is interesting to 

note that the tradition of giving fanciful illustrations orginates in Patanjali. 
The use of the accusative in connection with a word expressing time and 
place in closer conjunction (f.2.3.4) is illustrated by expressions such as 
“studies continuously for a month’ and ‘studies 

continuously for a krosa (roughly two miles)’. The second example hardly 
makes any sense. A better illustration would be H^d: ‘the mountain 
(is extended) over an area of one krosa'. I lowever, the craze for recursive 
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parallelism brings in examples of the type described above. Patanjali cites 
a passivized expression I^I: ?l^ld which could be translated as ’it is 
being continuously slept over the distance of a krosa . One can hardly 
imagine a situation calling for the use of phrases of this kind. The great 
grammarian Patanjali who otherwise shows a complete awareness about 
^P^dl being the most important aspect of linguistic reality, is sometimes 
found to be indulging in ridiculous expressions such as WTTfqfcTT ‘an 
offspring of five barbers"! This tradition continues throughout the history 
of Sanskrit grammar. Absurd expression of the sort described above can 
be explained as due to the over-emphasis on theorization rather than to the 
neglect of the aspect of semantic compatibility. Deep, unfailing faith in the 
master is characteristic of the Indian sastric tradition. Kvery single word 
coming from Pan ini’s mouth has to be justified by multiple efforts. 

The use of counter-example alongwith examples is an important 
part of the interpretative strategy of the grammarians. A complete 
exposition of a sutra consists of its word to word analysis, illustrations 
and counter-examples for each word. The practice of providing 
counter-examples w hich is an essential part of a grammatical commentiiry 
has yielded several fanciful expressions such asfe^d^Fd: ‘an offspring of 
two ‘an of fspring of three ’ (both in the Kas. on 

p.4.1.88) and weird sentences like {Net ‘Devadatta 

likes sweet ball on the road’ (SK on p. 1.4.34) and ^ft ^dl ‘this much 
woman’ (SK.p. 1.4.13). The compulsion to produce counter-examples for 
every single utterance of the Sulrakara has forced the grammarians to 
create them as per the demand with complete indifference to the possibility 
of their actual occurrence. 

When, however, one frequently comes across strange example 
(rather than counter- examples) of different sandhi rules, one gets a feeling 
that something is womg with the grammarians’ notion of language. With 
illustrations galore of sandhi rules in ordinary Sanskrit, it is difficult to 
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account lor examples like ‘cot-king’, H IdT ‘garland-king’, 

y^=hi ‘cot-sheep’ and ‘garland-sheep’ (all from the Mhh. on 

p.VI. 1.77) One is, indeed, shocked to notice that the grammarians have 
not even spared the highest reality, and have combined it with 

insignificant objects in the illustrations like 'Brahman-sheep’ and 

‘ Brahman-rice’ (both from the Kas. on p.6.1.88). Specially created 
example like ‘dog-licker laughs’, ^TF^RTfrf ‘speech laughs’, 

‘Tristup meter laughs’ and Tristup meter sleeps’ (all 

from the Kas. on p.8.4.62 and 63) show the failure of the grammarians to 
obtain genuine example from the usage. 

They have, indeed, inherited the legacy of making odd mixtures 
like 3F[, started by the foremost grammarian, Panini! It is 

again the obstinate insistence on giving illustration to every single 
utterence of Panini, which has led them to create odd expressions like 
man-milk’ (Kas. on p.8.3.139)! The grammarian’s language has 
thus sacrificed sensiblily at the altar of theorization. 

Though Bhattoji tried to overcome, to some extent, this 
shortcoming which has made the grammarian’s language notorious, by 
replacing the fantacy by fact, he is not totally out of the clutches of the 
ageold interpretative strategies. 

The foregoing observations raise several questions rather than 
solve any. Why did not the later grammarians add to the repertory fresh 
illustrations from the contemporary literary data? Why did they not 
borrow' examples from literary Sanskrit w hich co-existed throughout the 
period of the history of the grammatical literature? Why did they allow 
their language Jo be dictated by pedagogical exigencies to the extent of 
making it appear ridiculous? 

Well, this small paper makes an appeal to the linguists to find reply 
to these questions. 
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4. Whitney, Op. cit. p. 154 

5. Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis, 300-1300 CM : 

Transculturaction, Vemacularization and the question of 
Indeology’, Ideology and Status of Sanskrit Contribution to the 
History of the Sanskrit Language, ed. Jan M. M. Houben, H. J. Brill, 
Leiden, 1995, p. 231 : ‘Sanskrit nowhere approached a language 
of everyday life-not the language of the market, the army, the 
kitchen, of childhood, friendship, or love”, p. 198 : Sanskrit 

articulatated politics not as material power. but politics as 

aesthetic power”. 

6. Devadatta is a name favoured not only by the Indian grammarians but 

by the whole ancient Indian tradition. It is used probably, as an 
epithet in benedection. A sample survey of one pada of the Kas. (P. 
II.3) shows that Devadatta appears there for more than 50 times. 
The grammarians are so attached to this appellation that they use it 
even to refer to a feminine-Devadatta (Kas. on p. Ii. 1.55). 
Devadatta represents a common man. For a royal personality the 
choice of the grammarians shifts from Devadatta to Brahmadatta 
(see Kas. on p.1.4.97)! 

1. The Kas offers as an illustration of the following ten rules : 
p.4.3.25, 'Jlld: ‘bom there’ 

39 ‘mostly being there’ 

41 ^ ‘produced there’ 
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53 cfT ‘being there’ 

84 rfcT 3HI J Ir!: ‘coming from there’ 

85 ‘ going towards that’ 

86 &K*t ‘gate opening towards that’ 

89 ^■TtS'FT f^TCTT ‘that is his habitation’ 

90 33f^vJiH9‘ ‘that is his ancestral habitation’ 

95 ^ffrFT ‘that is his share’ (Meaning of some of the above 
terms such as 3Tf^H and <t rfrf> is obscure.) 

8. Patanjiali defines ‘commentary’ as follows: 

Sfc^^ o||+!||W||^K: SRfcT 

“Explanation means example, counter-example and (the implicit 
words) understood in a sentence, all together" Mbh on Va 17 in 
Paspasahnika . 

9. p.6.4.133, teaches I of the stems 

and before a suffix other than taddhita. This rule which 

combines three objects namely SF^dog’, ‘youth’ and 
‘Lord Indra’ into a compound has evoked criticism from a poet 
who questions Panini’s sensibility in the following famous verse : 

gw Ph^miRi Rr? f^rgi 
PddKdig MlPuiPd^^ 9R g^R WM?I I 
Why should one feel strange if an ignorant girl puts together a piece of 
glass, a gem and gold? The great thinker Panini has strewn in one 
sOtra a dog, a youth and Lord Indra! 
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Use of Bru in Active and Middle Voices in 
The Veda 


Hukam Chand Patyal 

1.0. An attempt is made in this paper to discuss the use of bru-II.U. 
(DhatuPik 2.35) in active and middle voices. For the sake of our purpose 
we have taken into account some finite verbal forms, at the same time we 
have also discussed some participial forms. 

1.1. The view that the active and middle voices or diatheses are largely 
identical in sense/function seems to have been quite common. But this sort 
of generalization does not solve some of the problems of usage in Vedic 
syntax. Even Bloomfield and Edgerton expressed the view “First, a not 
very large group of interchanges between active and middle, in which the 
middle has middle or passive value; and the active has transitive value, so 
that the two are definitely distinguished’ ’ (Vedic Variants I, sec. 29, p. 30). 
“Second, a very much larger group,..., in which the interchange between 
active and middle is without clearly perceptible difference’ ’ (loc. cit.) They 
further remark ‘ ‘if there is a difference in meaning between the voices, it 
is certainly of the most tenuous kind...’’ (sec.34, p. 33). Gonda 
(1971:133-4) observes, “However, there is no clear tendency to 
accentuate the differences between both categories; on the contrary, many 
distinctions observed in the earlier Vedic period were neglected in the 
Brahmanas to be obliterated in classical Sanskrit’ ’. P. 1.3.72 svaritanitah 
kartrabhipraye kriyaphale ‘After the verb marked with a svarita, or which 
has an indicatory n (nit), the terminations of Atmanepada are employed, 

i 

when the fruit of the action accrues to the agent.’ The middle diathesis 
primarily or essentially served to indicate that process is taking place with 
regard to a person who, if thing which, is the subject, that it happens to a 
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person or an object, befalls him (it). In some tenses the finite verbal forms 
of bru - are substituted by vac- (e.g. tut. vaksyati. perf. ucc. periphrastic 
future vakta , P. 2.4.53). We have to take into consideration stylistic, 
contextual factors which may throw' light on the difference of usage 
between active and middle diatheses. 

2.0. It is noticed that with the reflexive pronouns like atman. tanu , sva 
etc., and also with the indeclinale svayam (for the use of svayam. see Var. 
1 (on P. 3.1.89); Maha Bh. ii.70.12 (on 3.1.89), we find mostly the use of 
middle diathesis in the Vedic. See e.g. hayo na vidvam ayuji svayam dhuri 
RV. 5.46.1) ‘like a horse I have knowingly put myself to the yoke’; also 
see savayam pra vidmana bruvatc RV. 5.87.2; svarh cagnc tanvarh 
piprayasva RV. 8.11.10 ‘O Agni, satisfy, your ow n body (yourself)’ (also 
see Cionda 1979:49, 58, 65 etc.). There are some exceptions, aham eva 
svayam idam vadami RV. 10.125.5. 

2.1. The root bru- is also used with some preverbs, more prominent 
among them being : accha (mid.), ati . adhi. anu. apa. abhi. ud (mid.) upa 
(mid.), nis. pari. pra. prati (mid.), prati pra. vi (mid.), sam (used in both 
diathesis; see PW., pw., sv.). With the preverbs the root more often than 
not undergoes semantic change. 

2.11. In the active diathesis we get some usages of bru-. bravani te girah 
R V. 6.16.6. idam srnotu yad aham bravimi AV. 13.2.44 ‘Let him hear this 
which I say’. aham durge hantety atha kas tvam ity aham durgad aharteti 
so ‘ bravid durge vaihantavocathah Tai S. 6.2A.2 1 am he who smites in 
the stronghold', who art thou, I am he who brings from the stronghold.’ 
He said, ‘you are called he who smites in the stronghold’, tebhya idam 
brahmanam bruhi Tai S. 3.1.9.5 ‘Declare (lit. say) this Brahmana to 
them’, bru- has the special sense of ‘to direct’, in this context, tadasvam 
ftnctavai bruyat Sat Br. 2.1.4.16 ‘For this reason let him (the Adhvaryu) 
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direct (the Agnidhra) to lead the horse’; alsocf. Sat Br. 1.2.5.10; 2.3.1.16 
etc. (see Delbruck 1888, sec. 232, p. 428). bru- to proclaim’, see e.g. tasma 
etant stomabhagan abravit Tai S. 3.5.2.1 ‘To him he proclaimed these 
shares in the Stoma*. 

2.12. Some cases of finite verbal forms in the middle diathesis are being 
provided., kathaiii nu no brahmistho bruviteti Sat Br. 14.6.1.3 = Br Ara 
U. 3.1.2 ‘How may he call/declare himself the best Brahman among us? 5 
yan nu ho tad gayatrivid abruthah Sat Br. 14.8.15.11 = Br Ara U. 5.14.8 
‘Ho, how is that you who speak of yourself, as the knower of Gayatri, (see 
Oertel 1926 : 254, sec. 60, Ex. 159, H. 1). tasmadyeca paraheo gotamad 
ye carvahcas ta ubhayegotamarsayo bruvate Pane Br. 13.12.8 ‘Therefore, 
those who proceed Gotama and those who follow him call themselves 
Gotama-seers*. Caland translates ‘are both termed Gotama-seers*. See 
Caland’s note 1 on Pane Br. 11.5.22 regarding the Rsi-descent of a saman. 
For hiatus in gotama - rsi (cf. P. 6.1.28), see cases of the type in Alt Gr. I, 
Sec. 267, c, p. 316; also cf. II. i, sec. 100, b, p. 251. sa satyakama eva jabalo 
bruvitha (Oertel 1926:255, however, reads bravithah) id , Chando U. 4.4.2 
‘So you may speak of yourself as Satyakama, the son of Jabala.* athanu 
kim anusisto’vocatha yo himani na vidyat/ katharh so’nu&sti bruviteti 
Chando U. 5.3.4 ‘How did you say of yourself that you had been 
instructed? Indeed, how could one who would not know these things 
speak of himself as having been instructed*. (Sankaracarya kimanu = 
kasmat). 

2.13. Now we shall cite some examples of the participles bruvat and 
bruvana. There is obviously some difference between these two participial 
forms so far as their syntactical usage is concerned. The bruvat denotes 
such actions as ‘speaking’ (bruvan. RV. 9.63.9); naming* (madhu 
bruvantah , RV. 8.48.1 governing an acc.); ‘pronouncing* (vrjanani 
bruvantah. R V. 5.12.5); the latter (i.e. bruvana) more often than not means 
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‘naming oneself, or being named’ (mitro janan yatayaU bruvanah . RV. 
3.59.1; cf. RV. 7.36.2); ‘being called’ ( bruvana main mata, RV. 5.47.1); 
‘declaring oneself’ (RV. 6.38.2). The form anu-bruvana ‘repeating 
another’s (i..e teacher’s) words, learning by heart’; cf. Sat Br. 1.7.2.3; 
4.2.4.1 ‘to acquire knowledge’ (seeGonda 1979:76). Quite often middle 
participle bruvana is used in the reflexive sense, abhakto ha vai tasyam 
punyakrtyaymi bhavatiyam asya samano bruvanah karoti Sat Br. 1.6.1.8 
‘For he obtains a sphere in that auspicious rite which he performs while 
he calls himself his equal’ (see Oertel 1926, sec. 60, Ex. 159, H. I, p. 254). 
sa indro brahmano bruvana istakam upadhatta Tai Br. 1.1.2.5 ‘This Indra, 
calling himself a Brahmana , put down a brick’ (Delbruck 1888 : 104 (Sec. 
64); Oertel 1926, sec. 60, Ex. 159. H.l, p. 255); also cf. Sat Br 2.1.2.14. 
tarn (manum) indro brahmano bruvana upait Mai S. 4.8.1 (107.6) ‘Indra, 
calling himself a Brahmana, approached this (Manu)’. abhrh te vaksyami 
tvam tu bruvaned Jaimi Br. 1.288 T (the Gayatri) will carry it for you (the 
Tristubh tic.) calling myself (by the name which) you (have)’ (Oertel 1926 
: 255), Bodewitz (1990 : 164) renders as ‘She (Gayatri) said ‘I will draw 
(the Pressing) for you, but under your name ’. sa yat tadgotamo va bru vanas 
cacara Sadvi Br. 1.1.24 ‘Inasmuch as he went either calling himself 
Gotama’ kauSika brahmana gautama bruvaned Sat Br. 3.3.4.19 ‘O 
KauSika, Brahmana, you who call yourself Gautama’. In the Epics and 
classical Sanskrit -bruvana is used as a second member of compounds, e.g. 
brahmabruvana , Alt. Gr. II. 1, sec.82, b, p. 193, but such compounds were 
lacking in earlier language; Oertel (1926: 255) says that Whitney, Skt. Gr. 
(sec. 1273, d) cites gautamabruvana which is obviously a mistake for 
gautama bruvana of the Subrahmanya-formula. Latya SS. 1.3.1 (= 
DrahySS, 1.3.3) reads gautamabruvana ‘Thou that callest thyself, 
Gautama’ (Parpola, Tr., p. 48). 

2.14. It is quite interesting to note that the root vac - is also sometimes 
used in the sense of ‘to call oneself’ in the middle diathesis (see e.g. 
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avocathahTiu S. 6.2.4.2-3). vad- in middle does not mean ‘to eall oneself. 
Delbruck, AJtindische Syntax, p. 104, 10, and p. 252, 8 renders sarhgrahi- 
taro vadantc by ‘sie geben sieh Wagenlenker aus.’ Ait Br. 2.25(9.1)reads 
tuirye haJva saihgnihitaro vadante’munaivanukasena yad ada indrah 
sarathir iva bhitvodajayat 'The charioteers claim fourth (of the booty) by 
force of the example since then Indra becoming a charioteer as it were 
conquered’ (Keith, Tr., p. 154). Here vad- is used in the sense of vi-vad- 
‘to dispute about, to lay claim to something’; cf. Sat Br. 1.4.5.8 and also 
see further examples inOertel (1926, sec. 60, Hx. 159, H.3., p. 255). vad- 
is also used for sarh-vad- ‘to hold a discussion about’, see Tai Br. 1.1.3.11 
deva vai brahman avadanta ‘ The gods had a discussion about the 
Brahman’; and cf. Mai S.2.4.4 (41.19). 

2.15. Gondii (1979 : 7) cites the examples ajasrena socisa sosucat RV. 
6.48 3e, and ajasrena socisa sosucanah RV. 7.5.4d. Here the use of active 
and middle is simply for the sake of Jagati and Tristubh metres. There 
does not appear to be any difference in the usage of active and middle in 
some cases, E. g. kite ... ranante RV 7.57.5 ‘they take pleasure in what 
has been done (by the poet)’ and in active forms like atithye ranan RV. 

4.33.7 ‘taking pleasure in (extending) hospitability’, and sute rana RV. 

5.51.8 ‘hike pleasure in the pressed (Soma).’ The choice of the usage 
depended perhaps on the metrical requirement and rhythmic factors etc. 
(see Gonda 1979 : 39). 

2.16. At times a preverb and middle diathesis combine to give the 
compound expression, a definite semantic shade. E.g. upa brute ‘to address 
(somebody) for one’s own sake so that he may, physically or mentally, 
come near’. See e.g. upabruve vam (RV. 1.185.11); yah sar\'a upabruve 
(RV. 1.188.8) etc. 

We shall cite some cases of bru- with some frequently used 
preverbs, anu-bru- ‘to study, to acquire knowledge’ is used in the middle. 
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See e.g. atha yad evanubruvita Sat Br. 1.7.2.3 ‘And further inasmuch as 
he is bound to study or learn (the Veda)’, pra-bru- ‘to declare, to make 
statement.’ janusaw prabruvanah RV. 2.42.1 ‘making a statement about 
(his own) origin (birth)’; also cf. RV. 1.55.4 referring to ‘his own name’. 
prati-bru-( act.) ‘toanswer’, see e.g.RV. 1.161.3;4.3.8; 10.95.13 etc. (see 
Gonda 1979 : 34); in the case of middle form the person is emotionally or 
personally concerned with the event, see e.g. RV. 8.21.11; 8.92.32; also 
see RV. 7.31.6 tvaya prati bruve yuja ‘mit dir im Bunde verteidige ich 
mich’ (Geldner). It is quite interesting to ^ote that sam-bru - ‘to converse’ 
is available in both diatheses, in fact, its forms in active are more frequent, 
yet we notice some cases of middle as well, see e.g. saw bravavahai RV. 
10.30.6; saw bruvate RV. 1.37.13. In short, these preverbs are important 
for deciding the semantic domain as well as for the usage in active or 
middle diathesis or sometimes in both. 

3.0. Rcsuwe 

From the foregoing discussion we are led to the following 
considerations arguwenti causa: 

(1) The use of the root brti- in the finite verbal forms, and also in the 
participial forms is available in both diatheses. 

(2) In the middle diathesis the root is concerned primarily or essentially 
with the process of the action taking place with reference to the agent 
himself. Likewise, with reflexive pronouns and the indeclinable svayaw , 
(he root is used more often than not in the middle diathesis. 

( 3) Syntax of the root bru- clearly indicates that in the simplex active 
and middle diatheses have definite semantic shades. The root with certain 
pre verbs is predominantly used in either of the two diathesis, or at times it 
is used with both diatheses. 

(4) The root has some noteworthy similarities with vad- and vac-. 
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The Macro-Micro-Cosmic-Relationship in the 
Science of Grammar 


Mrs. Uma C. Vaidya 


Introduction : 

The Macro-Micro-Cosmic-Relation is generally considered as a 
domain of philosophy and so when we trace this kind of relationship in the 
science of Grammar, we naturally mean to trace the philosophy of 
Grammar and such theories thereby which would reflect on this 
relationship.Madhavacarya has included the Grammar of Panini in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha by naming it as Paiuni- Darsana and has given 
thereby the status of a Darsana to the science of Grammar 1 . Instead of 
quoting Panini. Katyayana or Patanjali. he has quoted Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadiya in abundance to explain the philosophical matter besides the 
ideas relating to general linguistics and to the forms of Sanskrit language. 

Bhartrhari was thought of as the main exponent of the 
Grammarian’s philosophy of Sabdadvaita. Bhartrhari had never confined 
himself to the business of explaining the notions underlying the forms of 
Sanskrit language but he further proceeded to define true knowledge 
leading to ‘Moksa’ in which he declared Grammar as a means (Karana) to 
Emancipation. It is very clear from the Vakyapadiya that Bhartrhari tried 
to give metaphysical and epistemological background to what he had said 
about the language in general and Sanskrit in particular. 

Though Bhartrhari was thought of as the main exponent of the 
philosophy of Grammar. The speculations of Yaska, Sakatayana and 
Patanjali had helped Bhartrhari a lot in providing a strong foundation for 
his theories. Though Yaska and Sakatayana had insisted on etymology and 
word- formation, the seeds of Macro-Cosmic- Relationship were clearly 
seen in the theories they have put forth. In this paper efforts are made to 
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find out such kind of relationship in various grammatical concepts and 
theories propounded by the eminent grammarians like Yaska, Sakatayana, 
Panini, Patanjali and Bhartrhari. 

Before entering into the deep waters of grammar let us specify the 
terms. Macro, Micro and Cosmic. The word Macro is used in the sense of 
Sthula i. e. indriyagrahya- that which comes under the province of the 
sense-organs. The word Micro is used in the sense of suksma i. e. 
indriyagrahya- that which cannot be cognised by the sense-organs, but 
which is something in the form of notion and remains on the conceptual 
level. The word Cosmos denotes the world (or jag at) which is full of 
objects and events. It is a simple and universally accepted thought that the 
theories in the sciences are on the conceptual level and thus they are on 
Micro-level but the objects which are the proofs for those theories are on 
the factual level and thus they are on Macro- level. In short, the relation of 
the objects to their respective theories can be stated as sthula- 
suksma-sambandha or Macro-Micro Relationship. That which is true with 
all the sciences is also true with the science of Grammar but this 
terminology is to be applied for the study of Grammar. The word 
“Macro’ ’ refers to the words of the languages (i. e. the fabdas), the word 
“Micro” suggests the word- principle (i. e. the fabdatattva) and the word 
“Cosmos” reflects on the objects and events of the universe (jagat) 
expressed by the words. “The expression of objects by the words” is the 
important point for the grammarians and not the external reality of the 
objects as Helaraja has declared - ‘ ‘ Vaiyakarananam sabdarthoSrthah na 
tu vastvarthoSarthah”. On the basis of this notion that ‘the objects are 
expressed by words’, Bhartrhari has put forth his concept of the 
sabdabrahman. 

(1) The concept of Sabdabrahman as presented by Bhartrhari- 

Bhartrhari, the eminent Sanskrit Grammarian of the 7th century has 
many important theories to his credit. The most important among them is 
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his concept of Sabdabrahman. the seeds of which are clearly seen in the 
IJpanisadic quotation as, ‘ ‘ Om ity ekaksaram Brahma 3 

The universe consists of the infinite number of objects and 
phenomena, arranged in a temporal and spatial sequence, and of the words 
which are expressive of them. The universals of these objects and 
phenomena (which are called jail) and their expressive words already exist 
in the Word-principle as the potentialities. As long as they exist only in 
that state, they neither can be known nor can they enter in the wordly usage. 
For that, the particulars which reveal them and which are also present in 
the Word-principle have to emerge from it. When they emerge, the 
universals of the objects and the words inherent in them are distinct from 
one another in the relation of expressed (vacya) and the expressive word 
(the vacaka). In this way, the Word - principle is the ultimate source of the 
universe consisting of vacakas. This vacya being Micro and the vacaka 
Macro, it is Macro-Micro-Relation between the words and the 
Word-principle. As these two elements together form the Cosmos, the 
Macro-Micro-relation reaches to the level of cosmic relationship. 

The main argument is based on a principle which all systems of 
philosophy have adopted, namely that the cause persists in all its effects 
and that the nature of the cause can be deduced by observing what persists 
in all the effects. Our knowledge of the objects in the cosmos, is interwoven 
with the word. We cannot cognise an object through the word, without 
cognising the word first. We find that all the manifestations of Brahman 
are intertwined with the word and so it is concluded that their root- cause 
Brahman must be of the nature of the word, it must be the sabdatattva. The 
consciousness of the word forms a part and parcel oT our knowledge of 
objects. The knowledge depends upon the words. Thus the objects are 
‘ *$abdopagrahya 9 f . The sabda-brahman which is beyond the limits of the 
sense-organs seems to fall within the limits of sense-organs through the 
words; and through the objects it can be inferred. Thus, the words are the 
manifestors and the sabda-brahman is that which is manifested. 
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The Word-principle is the one and the supreme but the apparent 
plurality of the world is due to the different inherent factors of the 
Brahman. These factors seemingly divide it into different entities although 
its different aspects are mutually inseparable. When Bhartrhari identifies 
the word with the Word-principle he matches all the qualities of the 
Brahman with the word and says that there are three important attributes 
or forces of the word. These are Dharana . Brmhana and Pratyavartana , that 
is, retention, expansion and revival, which basically are the inherent 
qualities of the Brahman. The relation of the Word-principle to the word 
is called “ Vivaria 99 by Bhartrhari. 4 This ‘ Vivaria 1 is the real 
Micro-Macro-relationship which explains the cosmic events and objects. 
Thus, it can be concluded that the sabdadvaita doctrine in Sanskrit 
Grammar which is presented by Bhartrhari is the best expression and 
example of the Macro-Micro-Cosmic Relationship in the science of 
Grammar. 

•2) The theory “Akhyatqjani namani” 5 : 

Sakatayana, the grammarian and Yaska, the etymologist 
unanimously hold the view that nouns are derived from roots (or verbs i. 
e. Dhatus). The dictionary has given different meanings of the word 
“Dhatu” but all of them come to mean “the essential element for the 
existence of any object or person.’ * This very element which causes the 
existence of the object is the ‘Brahmamte 9 and that is why the Brahman 
is called “ Lokanam vidhata 6 “ Thinking on the same grounds, it can be 
said that the essential element for the noun is a root or a Dhatu. When this 
*Dhatutva ’ which is the inherent quality of the Brahman is borne by the 
roots they become the root-cause of the nouns. The verbal forms are 
directly coming from the roots but even the nominal forms are derived 
from the roots, that is what is meant by Akhyatajani namani. 9 9 When this 
Micro-element of Sabdabrahman i. e. the Dhatutva, comes to the sphere 
of the language it becomes the root cause of Macro-words, which 
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represent the jagat i. e. the Cosmos. This is how the theory 
‘ ‘ Akhatajani-namani 9 ’reflects on the Macro-Micro-Cosmic-Relationship 
in the science of Grammar. 

3) Patanjalfs thought on “Siddhe Sabdarthasambandhe” 
and Bhartrhari’s “Sphota-siddhanta.” 

The scholars of Sanskrit Grammar are familiar with Patanjalfs 
theory that the relation of the words to their meanings is eternal. The 
Sphota-siddhanta is the by - product of the Sabdartha-sambandha. 
Etemality is of two types. 1) Kutasthanityata - that which has no origin 
and which always remains unchanged is called Kutasthanitya, the Absolute 
Etemality, and it is in this sense that the Brahman is Kutastha-nitya. 2) 
Pravahanityata. The other type is Pravahanityata or continuity. Something 
which is present in different substrata but does not perish with the substrata 
is also eternal and it is the Pravahanityata . The words are Kutasthanitya 
and when we recognise a word in its thousands of utterances, it is eternal 
in the sense of continuity. The meaning of the word is the Universal (jati) 
and it is eternal in the sense of being unchanging and imperishable. The 
‘ Vakyapadtya ’, however emphasises the etemality of the meaning in the 
sense of continuity and finds support from the Mahabhasya. “Eternal 
indeed is the relation of the meaningfuls with their meanings”, says 
Yaska. The very fact that the meaning invariably comes to the mind 
whether an object corresponding to it is present or not is taken as a proof 
that the relation between the word and the meaning is eternal. The Nityata 
of Brahman is manifested through the words, through their meanings and 
through their relation with each other. As the Brahman is Nitya.Eka and 
Niravayava so also the meaning of a sentence which reside in the mind of 
speaker is eternal, one and indivisible according to Bhartrhari and he names 
it as Sphota. This Sphota is manifested through the words, so the Sphota 
is the Word-principle in miniature for the practical purpose. Thus, it can 
be stated that the Word-principle which remains on the philosophical level 
is the Sphota on practical level and both of them are expressed by the 
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words. Thus, the Sphota serves as the media to form the relation between 
the Sabdabrahman and the Sabda and presents Micro-Macro-Relation 
between the two. 


4) The notion of Time and the concept of Tense : 

Bhartrhari has a philosphical approach to the problems of 
Language. All the while he tries to understand the basic notions underlying 
the forms and with this view only he examines the notion of time which is 
at the basis of the Sanskrit tense forms. The Sanskrit verb is conjugated in 
three tenses. (Here, the subdivisions are not calculated.) For Bhartrhari, 
Time is the most important Sakti of Brahman which also is called 
‘ ‘Svatantryasakti ’ 'as a result of which the whole of the phenomenal world 
is presented to us in a temporal sequence. Time is one but divisions are 
imposed on it. On it depend all the different kinds of changes 

9 

(sadbhavavikarah) which brings about multiplicity in beings. Time is 
responsible for birth, continuity and destruction of everything in the 
cosmos, because it has two types of functions, prevention and granting 
permission. This is one aspect of the notion of Time and it explains various 
stages of the existence of the object. Another aspect of Time helps to 
measure or determine the action. It is a means to measure an immaterial 
thing as action and it explains the verbal forms. Though it is one, it supports 
the infinite variety of actions. Time is responsible for the temporal 
sequence in which all phenomena takes place and all objects appear. A 
particular tense is a particular point of Time and the concept of Tense in 
general presents a particular action in a temporal sequence. When we say 
abhavat, bhavati or bhavisyati we mean to express the definite sequence 
of bhavana-kriya in temporal order. This expression of the action by a 
particular tense of a verb can be called the Macro-presentation of the 
Micro-concept of Time. Thus, Sanskrit verbal forms in particular tenses 
focus on the Macro-Micro-Relationship. 

If this Micro-Time is one and indivisible how can we divide it as 
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past or future? The answer is that the division is superimposed on the Time 
and moreover the Tense is not only one kind of division which is imposed 
on Time, but there are many other divisions too e.g. spring, summer, 
winter which are seasonal divisions while short and long are phonemical 
divisions. Now the terms short and long again create a problem. If the 
words and phonems are eternal according to Grammarians how can they 
be divided into long or short? The answer is that the words like long and 
short are the qualifiers of the process of utterance and not of the words or 
phonems. The uccarana-kriya can be fast or slow and not the word. 

In this way the concept of Hrasva-Dirgha or the verbal forms used 
in a particular tense reflect on the Macro-Micro Relationship between the 
words and the Word-principle. 

5) The concept of “Purusa ”\n Sanskrit Grammar : 

The suffixes, attached to the nouns or to the verbs are expressive 
of various meanings. In the case of the nominal forms they express gender, 
number and the case, while in the case of verbal forms they denote tense, 
person and number. They also inform whether the fruit of action accrues 
to the agent or to somebody else. These different affixes are the products 
of grammatical analysis. The concept of “ purusa ” which is the main 
frame of the verbal forms can be related with the Word- principle and thus 
becomes a fine example of the Macro-Micro- Relationship. As we all know 
the verbs are classified under three persons as Prathamapurusa, 
Dvitlyapurusa and Trtiyapurusa. The suffixes like Mip, Sip, Tip etc., 
denote these persons and are therefore called personal endings. The 
underlying concept of Purusa is probably consciousness which a person 
feels as the agent of the action being performed and which is, in fact, the 
inherent active element in Brahman. To explain it in different words we 
can say that when a person says, ‘ ‘aharii paSyami’’ he is conscious that the 
real agent of the action is that active element of Brahman which resides 
in ‘my’ body and which is connected with ‘my’ self. When he says, 
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* 'tvam pasyasi ’ ’ he means to say that the active element residing ‘your’ 
body is the real agent and isconnected with ‘your’self. The words Sah f Sa 
or Tat pasyati inform that tie active element which reside neither in ‘you 
nor in me but in the third person is the real agent of action. 

In short, the Purusa is the concept which the active element of 
Brahman has used to take ihelter of and theneby to express itself through 
the words like Aham , Tv am or Sah etc. The Purusa therfore is 
“Adhisthana” and the Brdiman is “Adhistheya.” Thus, the relation of 
Purusa and the Brahman can be called Macro-Micro-Relationship. 

6) The Kartari, Karmani and Bhave Prayogas in the Sanskrit 
Grammar: 

The word Prayog a is used in the sense of usage and the words 
Kartari , Karmani and Bhave are the locative singulars of the words Kartr, 
Karman and Bhava respectively. As these are locative singulars they 
denote the Adhikarana of the particular action and thus become the 
adjectives as kriyayam kartari sthitayam or kriyayam karmani sthitayam 
or kriyayam bhave sthitayam. All the three word- groups suggest that the 
action sometimes resides in the agent or in the object or sometimes it 
resides neither in the agent nor in the object but somewhere else, that is in 
the Bhava or Satta. Bhartrhari in a verse from Vakyapadiya explains 10 that 
the inherent action of the Brahman is manifested in three states as Bhokta 
the agent, Bhoktavya- the object & Bhoga-the Satta or the existence. This 
type of triple manifestation of one and the same Brahman has the parallel 
in the grammar as we have the active- passive and impersonal usages. 
Bhoktrsthitih means the Kartari-prayoga where the fruit of the action 
accrues to the agent. Bhoktavya-Sthitih means the Karmani - pray oga and 
the fruit of the action accrues to the object and when fruit neither goes to 
the agent nor goes to th$ object but remains as an accomplished form it is 
Bhoga-sthitih. Thus, these three usages indicate the Anekadha-sthitih 11 of 
the inherent activity of the Brahman that is the Micro element and thereby 
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tocus on Ihe Macro-Micro-Relation of the various types of usages in the 

Sanskrit language and the Word-principle itself. 

The nouns and the verbs in the sentence are inter-related. The 
suffixes, though are attached to the nouns they indicate the relation of a 
noun with the action and the verbal affixes, though attached to the roots, 
indicate the relation of the action with its substratum, that is the noun. This 
substratum or the accessories are denoted by die Vibhaktis. The word 
Vibhaktih ’ 'is used as a technical term, to denote the meaning as 4 ‘case” 
though etymologically it means the “division”. Now if “ Vibhaktih ” 
means Vibhaga in its original sense the question arises Vibhaga of 
what? Naturally the vibhaga of the action residing in the Brahman and 
manifesting itself through various mediums as Karta, Karma etc. In short, 
the discussion of Prayogas explains the verbal suffixes as Macros and the 
discussion of cases explains the nominal suffixes as Macros while in both 
the cases the activity in Brahman is a Micro-principle. In this way, the 
seven types of cases reflect on the Macro-Micro-Relationship. 

As a conclusion, it can be said that these theories have their own 
warranting explanation and are proofs of the fact that the Sanskrit 
Grammarians have profoundly and seriously thought over the 
philosophical, metaphysical and epistemological background before 
framing the science of Grammar. 
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Sanskrit Alphabet And Some Poems 


Prasad P. Joshi 


If the purpose of poetry as a genre of literature is to delight the 
readers then it can be achieved either by the theme or by the words. 
Alliteration, rhyme etc. are the figures of speech based on words. In the 
poetic beauty based on this principle, the poet not only delights the reader 
but shows his own skills in compositions as Well. There are some poems 
in Sanskrit where the poets have made an attempt to compose stanzas 
starting with every letter in the alphabet with its traditional honoured order 
and complete the poem. ^ufHidlWbl, and 

are some among such poems. The study of these poems reveals 
how far this principle is successful and also different traditions of Sanskrit 
alphabet. 

is a small poem of fifty one stanzas in praise of Lord 
The initial letter of each stanza is taken according to the order of 
alphabet. The Poet first takes vowels, but in case of it is 

difficult to find out a word beginning with it. So the poet begins the stanza 
thus - •pTT ^ For the indication of the ninth 

stanza logins thus Here the vowels ^ and 

<3 are indicated by suffixing them to some consonant. After the stanza of 

A • 

a letter 3T (i.e. 3TJ^K) as a separate vowel is suggested. It is thus - 
3^|R%uc|c(RiHrt|c|obl4 «||U||r^ .... (This can actually be an instance of 
TOT^f.) Next is the stanza starting with 3?^RR^frfit is not clear why 
this stanza is placed here. If at all the poet wants to give an example of 
fcRPf as a separate vowel after then this can not be an example of 

that either. From the stanza sixteenth onwards the poet takes consonants 
one by one. is trying to suggest the difficulty of getting 
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(coining) the words begining with nasals ^ ^ and \ and also with % 
As a solution he takes the words in which these letters will appear atleast 
at the second position although not at the initial, e.g. * 11 ^..., 

3Tta.... In this poem it is remarkable to see that after the turn of 
a particular letter ^ comes to begin the stanza - 
The last letter taken by the poet is % 
the poet of wants to compose three 

hundred stanzas using this principle of the representation of the alphabet. 
So he tries to use each consonant with every vowel and hence here the 
scheme consists not only of % ^ ^ \ etc. but also of 3>, 3>T, 
etc. cbHiN is treating and f^TT 7 ! as separate vowels occurring 

after 3rt The stanzas as examples of 31 have the beginning words- 
3T^T, 3T^, 3 ^t5r; and 3RT. (Here also these are the cases of TOT^f only 
than those of 31 R.) The next stanza suggests to be a vowel which 
begins thus - 3?: The poet composes stanzas for 

consonants ^ to 5: 

One more poem dedicated to Lord TFT is TTRTCTTT which is also 
ascribed to TFTF^ffi^FT. But it is not known whether the composer of this 
poem is identical with that of 3 let krill. This poem differs in its 
treatment of alphabet from ri u friMNri)l. In case of vowels the poet has 
neglected 3Tt, 3Tf and c2. 3F]T^TT and friTPf like those in ^fFTTTTTTTfr 
me not here either. Perhaps, there is no consideration of them as separate 
vowels. The stanza starting with the word 3^i^rbPi'’i^ is placed in the 
midst of seven stanzas beginning with 3? which means there is no 

• t msideration of 3TJT3TT separately as a vowel. The poet has given up some 

• oiisonants also like ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ s^andF^. In the composition though 
ilie poet has followed the alphabetical order, it is not that he has stanzas 
l «h every letter. He has taken only voiceless stops with exception of The 
Itisi stanza is opened with % It appears immediately after that of 5. 

Ta^ J kNd<*> is another poem in this line the date or poet of which is 
•it il know n. The poem has exactly a hundred stanzas but upto the thirtythird 
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stanza only the poet has an intention to follow the alphabetical order. He 
does not widen the scheme like c bi 4 -ki'*i in Because he 

takes only consonants into consideration, his policy about 3T^^R or f^T 7 ; 
is not clear. This unknown composer exhibits sometimes more skill when 
he opens each foot of the metre with the same selected consonant in the 
order, e.g. ^..., £T..., ^L. or ^..., sft..., To overcome 

the difficulty regarding some nasals, the poet gives up ^and ^but suggests 
\ in the stanza WTT tML.. Here ^is placed at the second position. 
In the same manner two consonants \ and \ are indicated. See 

and FF>R YF^f^cTL.. This poem is truly distinguished from 
others because of its assumption of conjunct ^as a separate one phoneme. 
The stanza beginning with ^is placed between that of ^ and It is thus 
- f^cT W^frT.... 

Now the reader of these four poems certainly finds variations in the 
treatment of Sanskrit alphabet. It is which considers 

consonants from tol?. (Thus agreeing with the modem scheme.) IMOTra 
includes one more in it (and that is and prepares the order of \io % 
while cl u tHieiiwl^ puts a particular ^between and % Again, on the other 
hand, assums ^occurring after and before % 

If upon this observation one compares the arrangement of alphabet 
in Sanskrit then it is necessary to see Sanskrit lexicons also. One way to 
know the arrangement of alphabet in any language is to see the lexicons 
in it. Today modem dictionaries, indices and various other reference 
works in Sanskrit generally accept for their purpose the alphabet consisting 
of vowels from 3? to 3Tt and the consonants from to ^ . Many medicv;il 
and still later lexical works like or ole 

assume two additional vowels 3? and 3T: i.e. 3 T*j^r and after 3ft 

But the proper example of as a written symbol before semi-vowels 

or sibilants or as considered in modem scheme is hardly found given as 
an example in these poems. The instance for in these poems can 

actually be that of according to grammar. In case of consonants also 
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ejuf4)vjicbh ; Hl^cbiPl^ u d and cf^WR consider the conjunct 

of ^and \to be a separate one phoneme coming after!?. Also some ancient 
lexicographers have followed this order in arranging their lexical material, 
e.g. feRdflebh, rP^lf^R, etc. Other lexicographers use an alphabet 

consisting of consonants ^ to ^ and do not take % to be a single 
phoneme. Some major lexicons in this tradition are 
and A particular phoneme ^ taken by in dufHidKdfa 

between 1? and % is agreeing with lexicons like and 

the author of takes cognizance of the fact that in some 

traditions additional was considered as a separate phoneme between ^ 
and He says eT^R: iiWtd ^seen separately as a 

single phoneme in tsis^kicb suggests that there might have been also a 
Hi^cbiHid which treated ^to be an independent single phoneme rather than 
to be a conjunct of phonemes ^ and ^ . 

In short, these four poems serve to provide a practical ground for 
the conclusion that various traditions of Sanskrit alphabet were followed 
and no single strict alphabet was prevalent. In this short essay only few 
poems and few lexicons are referred to. But the scope of literature is vast. 
To quote the words of WfcT - fpOTcTT^I ^ ft WZ& 

(An effort should be made to find out. The area in which words 
arc used is vast.) So in this vast corpus, some more important points about 
variations in Sanskrit alphabet may be available if more and more poems, 
Moiras or satakas etc. based on this principle are studied. 
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Tutujana and tutujana 

(A case of Semantic Variation in relation to Accent Variation 
in relation to problems of Vedic Grammar) * 

K. P. Jog 

It is a matter of regret that Vedic scholars have, so far, paid little 
attention to pre-Sayana commentaries on the Rgveda (Rv). Among them, 
the Rgvedavyakhya of Madhavabhatta 1 (which is in all probability the 
oldest) deserved more attention than others, since its editor C. K. Raja had 
pointed out (long back in 1947) that it revealed ‘many interesting remarks 
which deserve to be collected and presented in ordinary form’. One of 
those remarks reads : 

W& ^T^T: FTC: I 
?T ^ rRT I 3 

This means : a word retains but one meaning, if its accent remains 
unchanged. Consequently, it would have another meaning if its accent 
showed variation. 

It is noticed in his commentary that he has adopted this cardinal 

principle and shown different meanings of a number of words, varying in 

( 4 

their accentuation. F or example, I may point to purutama in Rv. 1.5.2, 
isana (1.5.2), ida = ila (1.13.9), anlmisam (1.24.6), sakhye (1.26.3). 
vivasvan (1.31.3) and alnnam (1.32.3). While doing this, he has not cited 
Panini’s rules on vedic accents, but has implied them. Yet, on occasions, 
the accent rules in his mind would raise questions about the validity of the 
same. Such a question occurs to a reader in respect of the word tutujana 
vis-a-vis tutujana. This paper proposes to discuss the same. 1.3.6 reads : 

I I 


m 
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Madhavabhatta’s comment on this is as follows : 


I WlkMI ^RT (8.3.1 1 ) 

ffrT. i hus, he invites attention lo the difference of meanings of tutujana 
and tutujana viz. tvaramaiia ;.nd dhanasya preraka respectively. 

Unfortunately. Madhjvabhatta’s commentary is not available in 
lull and therefore I can referonly to 1.61.12 where the word occurs with 
the same accent and meanir^ a s in 1.3.6. His reference to the otherwise 
accented word and its different meaning is noticed in the comment cited 
above; the verse and the continent thereon are not available! 

tutujana occurs in 6.29.5, 37.5 and evokes from Skandasvamhf 
tvraramana as its meaning (this in agreement with Madhavabhatta.) 

Venkatamadhava agrees wilh Madhavabhatta while he explains the word 

/ 

tutujana in 1.3.6, 61.12; $.29.5, 37.5; 7.67.5, 84.5. Yet he and his 
predecessor IJdgitha, while commenting on 10.44.1, do not show accord 
with Madhavabhatta and explain the otherw ise accented form of tutujana , 
viz. tutujani also as having the same meaning. As for Sayana 6 , he shows 
agreement with Madhavabhatta under 1.3.6 and 61.12; 6.29.5; 8.13.11; 
10.44.1 (1.129.1 has a form, of the vocative and is accentless, yet Sayana 
understands it in the same sijnsc). Yet, under 6.37.5, he gives an altogether 
different meaning, viz. prcr^kaJj siui and under 7.84.5 prerymnanah san (in 
passive sense, possibly so uuderstcx)d from the AUnanepada form tutujana , 
why only here?) and, surpHsingly enough, under 7.67.6, he understands 
abhimatam dhanam prayac c hat - which is not intended as under 8.13.11. 

I have mentioned the preceding meanings of the words as given by 
the orthodox commentators of the Rgveda, because they were expected 
(ordinarily) to follow the old tradition and also because Sayana, in 
particular, has referred to Haninian rules for explaining the accents of the 
word (in most cases). 1 dc> not cite Sayana’s explanations on this point, 
since the veracity of theiii will automatically be clear when I shall be 
discussing the grammatically concerned point below. 
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As for the modem commentators on the Rgveda, viz. Bergaigne . 
Grasmann , Gel drier. Renou and Velankar, suffice it to say that they have 
not touched upon the point of accentuation and, therefore, the meanings 
proposed by them are less relevant upon this discussion. And, besides, they 
read such meanings of the words as would suit to the contexts and would 
answer derivation of the same from different meanings of the root tuj. 

To turn now to explain the twofold accentuation of the word 
tutujana in the light of Panini’s rules concerning the formation of the 
participial forms. There is, of course, no gainsaying about the fact that the 
word is formed on the perfect base of the root tuj, be it active middle or 
simply active in sense. Apparently, there are operative the following rules 
of Panini: chandasi lit (Astadhyayi 3.2.105) 7 and liti kanaj va (3.2.106) 
- this latter, under the force of tahanav atmanepadam (3.1.100). Also the 
long letter tu in the form is understood from tujadinaih dirgho ’bhyasasya 
(6.1.7) and the accent from abhyastanam adih (6.1.189). This explains the 
form tutujana and there arises the question about tutujana. Therefore, it has 
to be explained in the light of another rule of Panini, viz. citah (6.1.163) 
which contradicts (6.1.189). In this connection may be remembered the 
view of Nyasa (on Kasika ) that the rule 6.1.189 supercedes the rule 
6.1.163. (I may here add a parenthesis : Bhattoji Diksita has in his 
Siddhanta-kaumudi and Balamanorama made a similar observation.) 
Therefore, there arises a problem : On what authority can 6.1.189 
supercede 6.1.163? The rule purvatrasiddham (8.2.1) is really not in view 
at all! As such, the explanation of the form tutujana and many such finally 

9 

accented forms in the Rgveda remain wanting accurate grammatical 
explanations or sanction. Is not then the view of Nyasa belied when it 
states in relation to abhyastanam adih 4 pratyayasvare prapte tadapavado 
'bhyastanam ader dhatunam vidhiyatc? It is clear that Sayana has 
followed Nyasa when he explained the form tutujana and not tutujana- in 
Ihe case of this latter form, he cannot be taken to have followed Panini’s 
rule satisfactorily. And curious (or interesting) is the fact that the word - 
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index oi the Veda preparec under the editorship of Visvabandhu states (as 
explanation ol such form,) sanajante ahbyastasvarah (as opposed to) 
kanajante citsvaral). But, ithas to be observed in this connection the suffix 
-sanac, which primarily mfers to the present tense, may hardly (or, not 
necessarily) be intended ly the Rgvedic poets. And also the fact would 
remain that 6.1.189 wou<] supercede the rules of Panini prescribing 
-sanac. 

Under these circumstances, it becomes possible to turn to Paninis 
rule tacchilyavayovacaua$aktisu (3.2.129) which can explain the final 
accute accent in tutujana^d that should point to the habitual (or able) 
doing of the actively, exposed by the root tuj (Actually, Sayana has 
done so on occasions!). 4nd that should imply that the participial forms 
ending in canas could be (and were) formed on the Perfect bases also: but 
tjii$ would involve the opposition of Panini’s rule 6.1.189 as stated by 
Nyasa. 

All this would poiiit to that Nyasa , Sayana (who at places followed 
him) and fthattoji Diksitahave not to be taken seriously. It is, nevertheless, 
possible to hold that they CO uld have had in their mind Panini’ s Paribhasa 
vipratisedhe param karyam (1.4.2) and this could certainly solve the 
difficulty in explaining the finally acute form tutujana no doubt, but it 
would raise difficulty in r^ S p ec t 0 f the initially acute form tutujana instead. 
It becomes necessary th^ n to agree with the commentators who have a 
number of times observeq sarve vidhayah chandasi vikalpantc or chandasi 
bahulam. In other words, it has to be accepted that Panini’s rules on Vedic 
accents, as they are, are r lo t adequate in explaining the Vedic data. 

As for Madhavahhatta’s observations, it should be said that they 
pertain only to the oft-occurring circumstance of meaning-variation related 
to accent-variation. Me | e ft grammatical considerations quite apart and 
mentioned only words vhich showed accent-variations which stood in 
relation to semantic variation (such cases of meaning variation without any 
relation to grammatical considerations are not infrequent in his 
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commentary). Also, his reference to dhanasya prcraka as the meaning of 
tutujani may not be conveying the Vedic poets’ intended meaning. 

P. S. All along, in this paper, full quotations of verses, their 
translations and also the exact meanings of tutujana and tutujana in 
relevant verses have been avoided, for fear of making it too long. The 
exercise on translation of those verses (and also consideration of the 
different meanings of the root tuj-) would be taken up later. 

* This is a revised version of the paper read at the seminar on Vedic 
Studies, organised by the Department of Sanskrit, University of Bombay, 
in February 1994. 

Notes : 

1. Edited by C. K. Raja, pts. MI, Adyar, 1939 and 1947. 

2. Ibid. pt. I, Introduction. 

3. This occurs as 1.8.2 (2nd Karika at the beginning of the 8th Adhyaya 

of the 1st Astaka) in the Rgvedanukramani (separately published 
by Raja, Madras, 1932; and also printed in Rgveda with 
commentaries, V.V.R.I., Hoshiarpur, 1963. 

4. Reference to the Rgvedic passages, being very obvious are mentioned 

hereafter without prefixing RV. Accents of other words are ignored 
(for convenience). 

5. The views of Skandasvamin, Udgitha and Veiikatamadhava are taken 

from Rgveda with comentaries cited above. 

6. For Sayana’s views, of. The Rgveda Samhita. published by Vaidik 

Samsodhan Mandala, Poona. 

7. References to Panini’s Astadhyayi are hereafter given without 

mentioning Astadhyayi - they tire obvious. 

8. This is based on Kasika with Nyasa and Padacandrika , Chowkhamba 

Sanskrit Series, Benares. 
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9. 1 may point out only some of them : anajana (1.108.4), cakrana 

(1.72.1), tisliraiia (1.108.4), paspasiiiri (10.102.8), sisriyairi 
(1.32.5), sasahana (1.35.4). Sueh forms are too numerous to be 
quoted. 

10. Here I refrain from eiting the views of Whitney, Macdonell, Renou, 

Burrow and Palsule (partieularly his work on Dhatupathas). 
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Rgveda Padapatha 9.86.38 


Bhagyashri Bhagwat 


A Padapatha (Pp.) is considered to be a safeguard of the vedic 
texts. In this word - text, all the words from the Saiiihitapatha (Sp) are 
separated and given in their original form unaffected by the rules of Sandhi. 

Rgveda Pp is the oldest Pp. It is ascribed to Sakalya. After Sakalya 
the text of the Pp has remained for many centuries unaltered. The oral 
tradition of the R V is considered to be intact. There are extremely few 
variants. However, a discrepancy is noticed in the Pp, at one place [i.e. 
9.86.38.] The verse occurs in the Rgveda & the Samaveda. It runs as 
follows: 


^ t tW t TPT cTT f% I 

^ #*Fr' I 

9-86-38 


Pp rTT I 1% I *TT f% 1 


Sayana says : f? 




'FIT sTST 
fir «TTori% f!rf%«r Tr^fti 


v v 

WTH 


’fespTT ^^3 

v sftt 


i cPT^r 

*r^T i 



v w ^ v HT 3TFTFE w I f^3 


TFTT V f^P^T^ 


Ht%3 ## JfW FFT 


Griffith translates: O Soma, thou beholdest men from every side : 
O Pavamana, Steer, thou wanderest through these. 

Pour out upon us wealth in treasure and in gold: may we have 
strength to live among the things that be. 

VVRI Ed. has mentioned the Pp fiT: I The source for this tradition 
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is unknown. The commentary by Verikatamadhava occurring in VVRI Ed. 
contains cTT: 3R: 1% However, in the oral tradition this pada is 

simply cTT I (without visarga). 

Now there are two possibilities. This form (cTT) ta could either refer 
to a masculine, noun in dual or, a neuter noun in plural. In the above - 
mentioned verse, no dual form can be noticed. Therefore, the possibility 
that tTT may represent any dual form in the Sp is eliminated. Similarly there 
is no neuter noun (plu.) in this verse. 

But since cTT or rTT* is a pronominal form, some substantive which 
it could qualify is to be presupposed, (as e.g. Sayana supplies 3TT: I) If any 
other synonym for 3TT: in neu. is presupposed (e.g. wf%), then only the 
tradition can be justified. 

While interpreting this verse, scholars differ in their opinion. 
1. Griffith has not taken for granted any substanUve qualified by cTT and 
has translated - “thou wanderest through these.” 2. Ludwig has treated 
it as doubtful. But, he has taken note of the Spreading dT: I 1 3. Geldner 
"has no objection for the Pp cfT I He presumes a substantive ‘welten’ 
(^chiPi) thinking that dT, here, represents dlRr I He borrows ^miR from 
9. 86. 37 a. 

Now, the preceding verse 9. 86. 37 runs as follows - 

fgTR $HI 41^ ^TFT 5*41 I 

^ frPSFtJ 11 

I V V flU RT V ?dT Tdlft 

v ^d'JiidiR v wfa i i 

1% I v ^ftdT $Rd u lf: v gqMr gqddTaraiT 3$ v ^TPTT 

I v dTT V ^ dW v dPJdftd V ifd 3fcd 

V W3dd) V I i V #T V d^ V d^pn? 

^ I 

It is very important to note that the last Pada of 9. 86. 37. is dd <3^ 
#T frl^ fOTT I 
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Here, the word is fem. Plu. f^TT is a nearer substantive 

than I The word can very well function as a substantive 

for our rTTT I It is not necessary to supply any imagined substantive like 
3TTT as is done by Say ana. 

Thus, in this stanza, we may go beyond the traditional Pp and accept 
cfTT as the original reading. 

It is possible that the original Pp was rTTT but came to be changed 
to cTT either through some misunderstanding or inadvertence. 

Notes and References: 

1. A. Ludwig, DER RIGVEDA, 188UVols. 4 and 5 P. 368. 

2 Geldner has also suggested that from 9. 75. 4. could also be 

referred to by HTI (K. E GELDNER, DER RIG VEDA - 1951) 
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Some Peculiar Verbal Forms in Rgveda : 
Their Traditional and Modern Interpretation 


Mrs. Shailaja Katre 

As is well known Vedic language exhibits a greater variety than the 
classical one. Panini mainly deals with the classical language and there 
are comparatively very few cases where he discusses the grammatical 
forms of the vedic language. Sometimes he leaves the problem by saying 
‘bahulam chandasi. ’ Panini has no oilier language to compare the Vedic 
Sanskrit with. But, fortunately the modem scholars can compare the 
Vedic Sanskrit with other languages of that dme. So they can explain the 
forms from Vedic Sanskrit more clearly, and fully. The traditional 
commentators, as far as I know, did not try to explain those forms 
independently. They only refer to Panini’s rules ‘ bahulam chandasi ’ and 
Wyatyayo bahulam . Obviously there is a great difference between the 
interpretations offered by the traditional and modem scholars. The present 
paper will make a comparative study of those interpretations of some Vedic 
verbal forms and try to find out the explanation which will be more honest 
to the original text. 

/. akran : This word occurs for the first time in the Rv 2-11-8. 
The heroic deeds of Indra are explained in the hymn. The present rk 
(2.11.8) also tells how Indra makes the mountain motionless, and then the 
roar of Indra is described. The form akran is employed here to describe the 
roar of Indra. The rk is as follows : 

ni parvatah sady aprayucchnt sam 
matrbhir vavasano akran 
dure pare vanim vardhayanta 
indresitaihdhamanim paprathan ni 


< 9 * 
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In this form, which root is to be taken as its basis ? Apparently we 
can take root kram-, or krand-. The second question is, is this an Imperfect 
or an Aorist ? If it is Aorist, Root-Aorist or s-Aorist ? 

Sayana, in his commentary on RV 2.11.8, gives the explanation of 
this form as - kramater lahi ‘bahulaiii chandasi 9 id vikaranasya luk. It 
seems Sayana takes the form as an Imperfect from the root kram -. He 
gives the meaning of the word a kran as itastatah sahcaram akarot. 

Whitney, in his The Roots, verb forms and primary derivatives of 
the Sanskrit language’, looks upon the form as s-Aorist of the root krand'-, 
while Macdonell, (MACD) in his ‘Vedic Grammar’, t£kes this as 
Root-Aorist, as well as S-Aorist of the same root (MACD, p 499 and p 
522). 

If we follow Sayana, we have to give the explanation of the absence 
of sap. Panini’s rule ‘ bahulam chandasi 9 (2.4.73) teaches that in Veda sap 
becomes zero not only in the case of adadigana but elsewhere also. Here 
in the case of akran, sap is zeroed by the same rule. Strictly according to 
Paninian system the form can be explained thus; at (P. 6.4.71) + kram (> 
kram : p. 7. 3. 76) + sap (zeroed : p. 2. 4. 73) -h t; (lan , dropped, p. 6. 1. 
68 ) 

Finally akram becomes akran by the rule mo no dhatoh 9 

(p.8.2.68) 

But to derive this form from the root kram- is a rather desparate 
attempt, because no other form according to cl. II (i.e.with absence of sap) 
is available from the root kram-. According to the textual context in the 
Rv 2. 11.8, the meaning of the root kram- is not suitable. If the subject 
of these sentences is the same as that of the preceding one, then akran 
meaning 1 "he moved about" will conflict with sadi (he sat down firmly). 
Here the meaning of akran is ‘he cried, cried out’ etc. So it is better to 
derive this form from the root krand-, as Macdonell and Whitney do it. 

Now the question is how we explain vrddhi , if we take the root 
krand. This root is set according to Panini and vrddhi is prohibited by the 
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rule *neti 9 (p. 7. 2. 4.) in case of set roots. We can solve this problem by 
saying that this root is irregularly anil in Veda. So vrddhi takes place 
according to the rule Wadavrajahalanlasya acah 9 (p. 7. 2. 3). 

Thus we can explain the form according to Panini - 
at (p. 6. 4. 71) + krand(> krand : p. 7. 2. 3) + 
sic (dropped, p. 8. 2. 23) + it (dropped, p. 7. 3. 97) + 
t (luri y dropped, p. 6. 1. 68). 

Finally, doi akrand is dropped by rule halhyabhyo dirghat ’ (p. 6. 
1.68) and we arrive at the form akran. 

2. adhak : This form occurs only once in Rv 2. 15. 4. This hymn 
is addressed to Indra. The deed which is performed by Indra for Dabhiti is 
described in the rk 4. The rk is - sa pravolhrn parigatya dabhiter visvam 
adhag ayudham iddhe agnau. Here, the poet says that Indra burnt all the 
weapons of the tempters of Dabhiti. In this context the word adhak appears 
in this rk. The augmentless form dhak also occurs in the Rv 1.158.4. The 
occurrence of the form dh^k is also found once. 

Sayana gives the meaning of both the forms as adhaksit while 
explaining the form dhak Sayana says - dahatcr luhi sici , halantalaksana 
vrddhih. ‘bahulam chandasi 9 id adabhavah halhyadisarhyogantalopau. 
But when he discusses the form adhak in Rv 2.15.4. he gives a different 
explanation. There he says - dahcr luhi ‘mantre ghasa 9 ityadina cler luk. 
Actually both the forms adhak and dhak are identical. The difference is 
only of the augment. So our explanation also obviously should be the 
same. Now, once we apply the rule ‘ mantre ghasa'\ we cannot explain 
how vrddhi takes place. Because the rule Wadavrajahalantasya 9 (P. 7.2.3) 
teaches the vrddhi of the vowel of a root which ends in a consonent before 
sic . which is a substitute of cli (P. 7.1.44). But the rule ‘ mantre 
ghasahvara 9 teaches the dropping of cli itself. So after the dropping of cli 
there is no question of sic. Since according to this rule ‘ mantre 
ghasahvara 9 the form will have to be adhaky we can not involve it. So in 

Uo 
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Rv 1.158.4 while explaining the form dhak Sayana does not apply the 
rule 'mantreghasahvara ’. But in Rv 2.15.4 he applys it and keeps silence 
about the vrddhi. 

Macdonell and Whitney both assign this form to s-Aorist 
Indicative and the form dhak to Injunctive. 

Strictly according to Paninian system the luri form of the root dalh 
will be adhaksit. We can explain the form adhak according to Panini in 
this way : 

at (P.6.4.71) + dah ( > dagh (P. 8.2.32) > 
dhagh (P. 8.2.37) > dhak (P. 8.4.55) > 
dhak ( vrddhi : P. 7.2.3) + Sic (dropped ; 

P. 8.2.23) 4- it (dropped, P. 7.3.97) + 
t (luri, dropped P. 6.1.68). 

To know the correct nature of this form one must pay attention to 
another form which is allied to adhak and dhak. This form is dhak. This 
form comes especially in Rv Mandala II in the famous recurring rk - 
nunam sa tc prati varam jaritre. 

Sayana derives this form from the same root dah-. He explains 
daher danarthasya luhi ‘mantre ghasahvara ’ ityadina clcr luk. 

Panini derives this form from the root dah- (P. 2.4.80). The Kasika 
explains this rule by giving the example ‘ma na adhak. 9 But Whitney, and 
following him Macdonell assigns this form to the root dagh , (MACD, 503) 
and it seems better. The root dagh-, is read by Panini as a vedic root in 
('lass V, although with a different meaning. 

This form dhak also occurs in the other mandalas of the Rv. But 
(he occurrences of this form are only three in number and they are 1.178.1, 
(>.61.14 and 7.1.21. There also we can explain the form from the root dagh. 
Moreover, the meaning of the root dagh , (to reach, fall short of etc.) is more 
suitable than the meaning of root dah (to bum). 
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Now the question arises whether the form adhak and dhakulso can 
be derived from root dagh or not. Formally we can derive it thus at (P. 
6.4.71) + dagh (> dhagh, P. 8.2.37 > dhak > dhak) + sic (dropped + if 
(dropped) + t - (luh. dropped). 

But according to textual context the meaning of the root dah- is 
more suitable in case of adhak and dhak and so it is certainly better to derive 
both the forms from root dah- only. 

So finally adhak is better regarded as s-Aorist Indicative from the 
root dah-. However, dhak is Root-Aorist Injunctive from the root daglh 

3. adat: This form occurs only four times in the whole of the Rv. 
One of the occurrences of this form is the famous Indra hymn ‘sa janasa 
indrah ’ (Rv 2.12). The poet describes how Indra snatches the wealth of the 
enemy in the rk4. To express this idea of snatching the poet uses the word 
adat. He says : 

svagniva yo jigivan laksamadad 

ary ah pustani sa janasa indrah 

While analysing the form adat we come across three possibilities. 
We can derive this form either from the root ador root da- (or a +da) 
Sayana notes this and says : 

chandaso luh f yad va ahpurvat dadateh arioyamahanah (P. 1.3.28) 
iti vyatyaye- natmanepadabhavah. Kcvaladcva va ‘chandasyapi drsyatc ’ 
iti anajaderapi adagamah (Say. Rv 1.127.6). 

According to the Paninian system the luh of the root ad; will be 
aghasat. Panini teaches the substitution of ghas in the place of ad- in luh 
forms (P. 2.4.37 - luhsanor ghasf). There is no other provision in Paninfs 
rule to take the form adat as luh from the root acZ-.That is why Sayana uses 
the word chandasa. But this explanation cannot give him satisfaction, so 
he explains the form in another way. 1 le takes the root a + da-. But the lun 
form of this root will be adat and our form is adat. So to explain this Sayana 
again hikes help of the rule hahulam chandasi ’ and says chandaso hrasvah. 
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About the absence of sic there is a provision for that and that is Pan infs 
rule 'galisUiaghupahhubhyai)' (P. 2.4.77). Thus the form can be explained 
: a + at (P. 6.4.71) + da (> da. shortening of the vowel in Veda) + sic 
(dropped P. 2.4.77) + t (luh). 

Again Sayana derives the form adat from the root da. only. Here 
the augment at instead of at is added. To explain the augment at Sayana 
gives the rule of Panini 'chandasyapi drsyate’ (P. 6.4.73). Panini teaches 
the augment at to the roots which begin with the vowel (p. 6.4.72). But he 
gives the exception of Veda in die next Sutra , ‘chandasyapi drsyatc ’. That 
means in Veda the roots which do not begin with the vowel also may take 
the augment at , and here in the case of adat this rule is applicable. The 
root da- t takes the augment at and the luh form of this is adat. 

Macdonell looks upon the form as a-Aorist from the root da- 
(MACD 508). According to him this is a transfer form. While explaining 
the form adat he gives the reference of adat and says “this form, though 
not analyzed in the Pada text, appears to stand for a-adat" (MACD, 499 
In. 120). 

Whitney assigns this form to Imperfect. 

According to Panini adat is imperfect of the root ad-.ln the rule 
‘adaJi sarvesam ’(P. 7.3.100) he teaches the augment at to the suffix which 
is aprkta and sarvadhatuka and which comes after the root ad-. Ka£ika 
explains the rule by giving the example of adat and adah. 

But here in Rv2. 11.4, the intended meaning of the form adat is not 
eating. So we cannot take the root ad-, here, filsewehre in Rv 5.32.8 the 
form adat means ‘seized’. So it seems better to derive this form from the 
root da instead of ad-. 

We can Utke adat as a luh form from the root a + da-. According 
to textual context a -t- adat seems more correct. Padapathakara does not 
seperate a from adat , apparently because he is not sure. Many times he 
keeps silence about such uncertain words. 

The luh form of the root khya^ is akhyat with mi in the Paninian 
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system. Similarly we ean derive faint also from the r<x)t c/a-.The short a in 
the form adat is, explained by ah. Panini’s rule *alo Iopah ’ teaches the 
absence of a in the root before ah. So according to this rule a of the root 
da-, becomes zero and only a of an remains in the form. But the only 
difficulty here is that Panini does not teach the substitution of ah in case 
of the root dh-So we have to assume this ah as a Vedic feature and for this 
we have to take help of the rule ‘ bahulam chandasi’. 

Perhaps originally the shortening adat for adat may be for the sake 
of metre. Padapatha, as we have seen, is not sure about the exact nature of 
the form and so he keeps the form as it is. 

4. Sicamahe: The accurrence of this form is only once and it is in 
Rv2.\6.1 . This hymn is also addressed to Indra. Having praised Indra in 
the ohter rks now in the rk 7 the poet asks the question. He says: 

kuvion asay vacaso nibodhisat 

indram utsan na vasunah sicamahe 

“Will Indra appreciate this our hymn? We empty Indra as if he 
were a well of riches". Here only the form sicamahe occurs. 

Here the problem is : is this a present Indicative or an Aorist 
Subjunctive? Sayana and the modem Vedic scholars differ from each other 
while explanining this form. 

Sayana takes this form as siheamahe and gives explanation as- 
sicir ksarane. agamanusasanasya anityatvad numabhavah. 

In this form the root is s/o,but according to the Paninian grammar 
here num should be added to the root, as this root is read in mucadi roots. 
So according to the rule \Se mucadlnam ’ num should be added and the 
form will be siheamahe. To explain the absence of num we have to take 
help of Panini’s rule 4 vyatyayo bahulam* (P. 3.1.55). So Sayana 
says- agamanusasiuiasya anityatvat numabhavah. 

WhiUiey assigns this form to the a-Aorist. So the question of num 
does not wise. While Macdonell gives the form sicamahe in the list o! 

W 
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present Indieative (MACD430). 

Another form of this root whieh comes in Veda is asicat. But in the 
Rv this form never oecurs. However, asican comes only once in Mandala 
X. While asilfcat comes also only once in the Rv Mandala III (3.48.2). 
There Sayana does not comment. 

Whitney assigns the form asicat to a-Aorist. Macdonell also 
assigns this form to a -Aorist (MACD 508) but he takes sicamahe as Present 
Indicative only. 

Here in the Rv 2.16.7 it is better to accept Sayana’s explanation 
about the form. In this verse the meaning is not subjunctive but Indicative 
only and so sicamahe is better regarded as Present Indicative only. 

The study of these few forms shows that mere base and suffix 
analysis is not enough to interpret the forms in the Rv but it would be 
better if the forms can be interpreted from the view point of its context and 
meaning. 
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The Praisa for the Upayaj- oblations 
prescribed by Satyasadha 


P. D. Navathe 


1. In the Animal-sacrifice, after the offering of the Svistakrt , which 
is followed by the partaking of the Ida , commences the procedure of the 
Anuyaja - oblations which are eleven in number. These are offered by the 
Adhvaryu on the Ahavaniya fire enkindled in the utlaravcdi. Along with 
the Anuyajas is to be offered an equal number of additional oblations of 
parts cut from the thickest portion of the rectum of the immolated animal. 
These are called upayaj - oblations. They are offered by the Pratiprasthatr 
on the burning coals taken out by the Agnidhra from the Samitra fire and 
placed on the north-western comer of the utlaravcdi. At the vasal - 
utterance pertaining to each of the Anuyajas offered by the Adhvaryu y and 
simultaneously with it, the Pratiprasthatr should offer the corresponding 
upayaj - oblation. The mantras for the eleven upayaj - oblations begin 
with: 

^ . (TS. 13AIA) 


2. In the SatySS (4.16, p. 441) we come across the following Praisa 
which is prescribed for the Upayaj - oblations: 


#T*TJrfrr U'SMfa II 




‘He (i.e. the Adhvaryu) should give out a call (to the Pratiprasthatr) 
with the words : ‘O Pratiprasthatr » without breaking this rectum with the 
anus crosswise, do you cut it into eleven parts and offer (those parts as) 
upayaj - oblations either by means of the Vasahomahavaiii ladle or by 
means of the hand.’ 

It may be noted that a prayoga - work of the Nirudhapasubandha 
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by Gopinathbhaita deposited in the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Pune 
faithfully gives the Praisa in the same form. 

3. The Praisa is remarkable as it occurs only in this siitra of the 
Taittiriya school. Neither Bodhayana nor Bharadvaja nor Apastamba has 
prescribed it. It is not found also in the ManSS or the VarSS of the 
Maitrayani recension or in KatySS of the Vajasaneyi recension of the 
White Yajus. What is more striking about the Praisa is that instead of 
giving a specific direction it allows an option, viz., the oblations may be 
offered either by means of the Vasahomahavani or by means of the hand. 
Normally the direction in the Praisas are in clear-cut or specific terms. 1 
Hence the peculiarity of the present Praisa. (The commentary, however, is 
silent on this point). 

However, it is noticed that frequently the Sutrakaras prescribe two 
alternative Praisas for a particular item of the ritual. Thus for the famous 
rite of recitation of the Samidheni verses Apastamba gives the following 
two options : 



ApSS 2.12.1, ‘He (i.e. the Adhvaryu) should give out a call (to the 
Hots) : *Do you recite the relevant verses for the Fire which is being 
enkindled’, or, ‘Do you recite the relevant verses for the one which is being 
enkindled? ’ Here the Adhvaryu may employ, according to his choice, 
either of these two formulas. However, the Vpayaj - Praisa is to be 
differentiated from such type of optional Praisas. In the case of the latter 
there are two distinct alternative formulas from which one is to be selected, 
whereas, in the case of the former, one and the same formula contains two 
alternatives. This is likely to cause confusion. 

4. It will be interesting to compare the prescription of Satyasadha with 
the corresponding sections from the two earlier Sutras of the Taittiriyas. 

Bharadvaja does not prescribe the Praisa. He gives the detailed 
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procedure ol'offering the upavaj - oblations as follows : 

f^TT cfy|^<N^i 

em<cb|< ^ WljMl4: 

11 

4 The Pratiprasthatr should cut the rectum with anus crosswise into 
eleven parts and put them together into the Vasahomahavani ladle. At the 
utterance of Vasal pertaining to each of the Anuyajas he should offer as 
upayaj- s those eleven parts, one by one, respectively with the formulas 
beginning with : Wg* 

Similarly Apastamba also lays down this procedure in slightly 
different terms : ^<*|U^<*K¥I«IT foNj 

qq<=M ^q)i«s jrfrfSRSJM ^Ifcl 7 F^5 

II ApSS. (7.26.11) 


5. In the said Praisa from the SatySS. The portion 
El4 j mfV^ c bl<^|SCT and $*4*1 agrees verbatim with the wording of 
Apastamba. According to Bharadvaja the parts cut off are to be put 
together in the Vasahomahavani. Although how they are to be offered on 
the burning coals is not specifically stated, it seems implied that they are 
to be offered by the hand. The alternative allowed by 

Satyasadha is obviously based on the rule of Bharadvaja. 


6. Thus it will be noticed that the said Praisa in the SatySS is framed 
partly on the injunctive part of the BharSS and partly on that of the ApSS. 
The allowance of options given in it is an instance of rare occurrence, 
perhaps unique, so far as my knowledge goes. 


Foot Notes 


1. E.g. 3T«pznf: *w(5fc|: JTte)ufUl<WH 3TTF. 

t) TJtfSRTrafSWT UtrUHrSIM: 




TOfrr: *TTOft TT^fTt I BaudhSS. 9.6 : 273.1-3 

■3? ITT Pl<=eM: I ITT Pl°eM: I 3 T^f^[ <*dtHM 3^ 

fc: SFT3W ffcT THiNRl I BaudhSS. 7.7 7.5 
3TJ41^Mr*M^ ^^u^ihi^RI | ApSS. 11.3.13 

2. BaudhSS. 1.15 : 22.11-12 and BharSS. 2.12.1 prescribe only the first 
ot these two Praisa-io rmulas. 

Abbreviations : 

ApSS = Apastamha Srauta Sutra. 

BaudhSS = Baudhayana Srauta Sutra. 

BharsSS = Bharadvaja Srauta Sutra. 

KatysSS = Katyayana Srauta Sutra. 

MansSS = Manava Srauta Sutra. 

SatysSS = Satyasadha Srauta Sutra. 

ViirsSS = Varaha Srauta Sutra. 

TS = Taittiriya Samhita. 
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Rtvigvarana and The Udgata 


Mrs. Sucheta Paranjpe 

Soma-sacrifice is at the apex of the infra-structure of Vedie ritual. 
The procedures herein are elaborate and complicated. All the four principal 
priests participate in it - the Hotr, who belongs to the Rgveda, the 
Adhvaryu, who belongs to the Yajurveda, the l Jdgatr, who belongs to the 
Samaveda and the Brahman, who comes from the Alhai vaveda-trudition 
and supervises over the entire procedure. It must be noted here that the 
Samaveda-priests viz. the Udgatr and his three assistants - Prastotr, 
Pratihartr and Subrahmanya - participate only in a Soma sacrifice. They 
have no role to play either in an Isti or a Pasuyaga. 

When a sacrificer decides to perform a sacrifice, he selects his 
priests, approaches them and duly requests them to participate as 
officiating priests in the sacrifice. This is known as the rite of selecting the 
priests : the rtvigvaranam. The srautasutras prescribe the procedure of this 
rite. The Bodhayanasrautasutra, e.g., prescribes the procedure of selecting 
the Adhvaryu. Similarly, for the selection of the (Jdgatr, both the 
Latyayana Srautasutra (belonging to the Kauthuma School of the 
Samaveda) and the Jaiminiya Srautasutra (belonging to the Jaimimya 
School of the Samaveda) prescribe the procedure in great details. In fact, 
both these sutras open with the procedure of this rile. JSS 1.1 reads thus: 

On this, Bhavatrata, the commentator says: 
y'WHwl ?TFT vWl 3Th^TT? c^c-nfaft ^TT d^lldli 

^ ylHildld): I 

Somiipravaka is a one who approaches the udgatr and requests him 
to officiate as the udgatr for someone who is going to perform a 
soma-sacrifice. In other words, he is the announcer of a soma sacrifice. 
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The Udgatr is formally approached and his duties are solicited by the soma- 
pravfika on behalf of the sacrificer. After this, the udgatr goes to the 
sacrificer, is welcomed by the latter and is offered ‘Madhuparka’ along 
with garments and other presents. 

JSS 1.2 Says : I The sacrificer selects him 

formally when he (the Udgatr) is properly decked up. The Udgatr gives 
consent, saying Then, the sacrificer goes on to ask the udgatr for 
Devayajana, and thus, the sequel of a Soma sacrifice starts rolling on. 
Latyiiyana SrautaSutra, prescribes this rite in almost a similar way. 

Let us then assume that like the selection of Hotr, Adhvaryu and 
Brahman, even the Udgatr who belongs to the Samaveda and who 
officiates only in a Soma-Sacrifice was likewise selected by the sacrificer. 

But, is that so? 

Do the Brahmanas belonging to the SV support and confirm it? 

Do the actual performances of Soma-sacrifices vouchsafe this? 

Let us sift the evidence offered by the Samaveda Brahmanas. 

JBr 1.70 says : 

hK'imkm i ^ 
rrt Tier ?t^rt 

“(The Sacrificer) selects the other priests but not the Udgatr. In as 
much as the Udgatr holds the audumbari as his first duty, thereby he selects 
himself for the priesthood by virtue of his own deity”. 

JBr is very clear and firm on this point. It explicidy tells us that 
though all the other priests are selected, the Udgatr is not selected by the 
sacrificer. Udgatr just comes to the sacrificial hall and starts working. He 
touches the audumbari which belongs to Prajapati. Udgatr himself belongs 
to Prajapati, too. Thus, by virtue of his own deity, he selects himself. 

Pancavimsa Brahmana belonging to the Kauthuma school of the 
Samaveda has similar information to offer. It says (6.4.1): 

JR^T spfolT 3TRRTR FRT TJcf d^dd-41 
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The verbal similarity between the JBr passage (1.70) and this PB- 
passage is too conspicuous and needs no further comments. Further, PB 
6.5.16, 17 reads thus : 

SRTT^I^jI: $\\\&<*\ 

f^f^, III 6 II ^TTTII17II 

“And now they (the theologicians) ask : The other priests are 
selected by speech, then how arc the Udgatrs selected (so that) they 
perform the priestly duty? //16// (To this, our answer is thus :) In as much 
as they sit near the Dronatrough, thereby are the 1 Jdgatrs selected.’ ’ HMH 
It would be clear now that even according to the Kauthuma school, 
there was obvious difference between the Udgatrs and the other priests, in 
the matter of being selected. The other priests are selected ‘by speech’ i.e., 
they are told and requested in so many ‘words’ to perform their duties, but 
the Udgatrs are certainly not approached this way. When they start 
working, it is implied, it is understood that they are selected. PB 6.4.1 and 
PB 6.5.17 show a discrepancy. Whereas according to PB6.4.1, the Udgatrs 
are selected when they hold the ‘audumbari’, PB 6.5.17 tells us that merely 
by sitting near the Drona-trough are the Udgatrs selected. In spite of this 
discrepancy, it is clear that it is only a symbolic selection. 

Sadvimsa Brahmana, which belongs to the Kauthuma school says 
(SadBr III.3): ¥ Wl 3T&TH; ^W||^ fjftrT I 

“He (the sacrificer) should select the human priests after selecting 
the divine ones.” It further tells us how the sacrificer selects Parjanya as 
his divine Udgatr and then later on proceeds to select the human Udgatr. 
This would mean that according to the SadBr, alongwith the other priests, 
even the udgatr was selected formally. 

SadBr is almost like an appendix to the PB. Though named as a 
Brahmana, it is a later work and belongs more to the sutra period rather 
than to the Brahmana period. So, it would be more appropriate to review 
the opinion expressed by the SadBr, alongwith the Sutra literature. 

Coming to the ritual sutras of the Samaveda, Drahyayana Srauta 
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Sutra, of the Ranayaniya school agrees almost entirely with the LSS, which 
is parallel to the JSS text. We have already seen how in the Sutra literature, 
the selection of the udgatrs finds a prominent place. Apart from these major 
Srauta Sutras belonging to the three major schools of the Samaveda, there 
is only one Srautasutra, the Anupada Sutra, belonging to the Kauthuma 
school, which speaks about the selection of the Udgatrs. It says (I. 12): 
'wM fir Rjebilft ^ fcTT l’ 

‘At the (time of) agrayana (cup), he makes the ‘him’ sound three 
times - by that alone his Udgatrs become selected/’ 

It is obvious from this that Anupada Sutra knows and believes this 
tradition that the Udgatrs were not formally selected, but were assumed to 
be selected by some symbolic act. 

Interestingly enough, the three principal Samhitas of the Yajurveda 
agree with what Anupada says, about the selection of the Udgatrs : 

TS 6.4.11.3 I 

MS iv. 6.4 : ^ 4“ ^TWTr^Tf 5lf^l?cff I ^ 

3TFT TTflff 3TfftT3^T: I ^ ^ ^TT I 

KS 27.9 : "Orf ^Tts^rfT 3T^F>T ^ 

c^lldl I ^ 3TFT ^rfT ^ *Rf%l 

The text is self explanatory and needs no further elucidation. It says 
in so many words that the Samavedic priests are not selected formally, but 
they start working and thus they are incorporated into the priesthood. It is 
interesting to see that even outside the Samavedie literature, it was 
common knowledge that the Samavedic priests were not formally selected. 

It follows from the above discussion that during the early stages 
of Vedic ritual, that is to say, in agnihotra or an isti or a paSubandha, 
Udgatrs were not included in the ritual at all. But as the institution of 
Soma-sacrifices evolved, the Udgatrs were included in it. However, during 
the times of YV Samhitas like TS, MS and KS and even during the period 
of JBr, PBr or even the Anupadasutra of the Samaveda, the Udgatrs were 
not formally selected. They came to the sacrifice and started working and 

*** 
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by virtue of this, selection was, in a way, granted to them, bestowed on 
them. 

Over the years, the ritual procedure became more formal and rigid. 
Every small detail in it was prescribed and had to be sanctioned. And so, 
the selection of the Udgatrs also needed to be prescribed because the 
principle of symmetry demanded that if the other three priests in the soma 
sacrifice, viz. the Hotr, the Adhvaryu and the Brahman are formally 
selected, then so should be the Udgatr. Thus, formal selection of the 
Udgatr, along with this three assistants found place in the Srauta Sutras of 
the Samaveda at a much later date. 

An interesting piece of information from the actual performance of 
the Soma sacrifice needs to be noted here. 

In any Soma sacrifice, all the selected priests take an oath of mutual 
co-operation. This rite is known as Tanunaptra. Curiously enough, the 
Samavedic literature does not prescribe this rite at all. What must be the 
reason for this? Perhaps, since the Udgatrs were not formally selected, 
there was no reason why they should observe the Tanunaptra ceremony. 

In April 1975, a Sagnicit Atiratra was performed at Panjal, in 
Kerala. Panjal is a predominently Nambudiri village. In this sacrifice, the 
Udgatr belonged to the Jaiminiya school of the Samaveda. The Prayoga 
that was followed at this sacrifice prescribed the selection of the Udgatrs 
and hence he was selected. But he, along with his three assistants was 
excluded from the rite of Tanunaptra (Cp. “Agni” ed. J. F. Staal). Though 
it is not stated explicitly in ‘Agni’ it is obvious that the SV-priests were 
excluded from the rite of ‘sakhya-visarjana’ too. 

What does this indicate? Does it not show that the entry of the 
Udgatrs in the framework of a Soma-sacrifice was not formally registered, 
in the days gone by? Gradually, however, over a period of time, even 
Udgatrs were formally selected and acknowledged. That is why, the 
Samaveda Brahmanas and the Yajurveda Samhitas not only prescribe the 
selection of the Udgatrs but make explicit statements about the Udgatrs 
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being * ‘accommodated and accepted’ ’ as priests in a Soma sacrifice. Later 
on, to make up for this lacuna, the Samaveda Srauta Sutras do prescribe 
the formal selection of the Udgatrs as well. 

It needs to be seen why, the Udgatrs received this ‘ostracization’ 
from the ritual structure, in the earlier times. Whatever the reasons for this, 
we have to accept the fact that the non- existence of the formal selection 
of the Udgatrs speaks a lot about their standing as official priests. 
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Some Reflections on 
The Raghuvarhsa 


M. A. Mehendale 

1 Raghuvamsa 4.80 reads as : tatraksobhyam yasorasim 
nivesyavaruroha sah( paulastyatulitasyadrcr adadhana iva lmyam.il 
Mallinatha interprets the stanza as follows: Raghu established a heap of 
his fame, which was unshakable, on the Himavant and descended from it. 
He thereby, as though, put to shame the Kailasa mountain which was 
moved by Ravana, by not marching on it. The idea is that since the Kailasa 
mountain was once moved by Ravana it had sustained defeat at his hands. 
Raghu did not want to invade it again since he thought it below his dignity 
to defeat someone who was defeated before. By the very act of 
non-invasion Raghu, as, though, put the Kailasa mountain to shame 
‘Kailasam agatvaiva praUnivrtta ity arthah\ na hi surah parena parajitam 
abhiyujyanta iti bhavahl); Shri M. R. Kale, in his edition of the 
RaghuvamSa, while elaborating the suggestion of Mallinatha remarks : 
“Raghu thought it beneath his dignity to advance against Kailasa as the 
mountain was’once overcome by Ravana who was a Brahmana, and 
therefore was not worthy of his superior prowess as a Ksatriya 9 ’ [p. 102). 

This interpretation is extremely unlikely. In support of his 
interpretation Millinatha should have shown that all the kings who were 
assailed and defeated by Raghu in this expedition were such as were never 
defeated before by any one else. But this was not the case. Moreover it is 
extremely unlikely that Raghu even otherwise would be intending to attack 
the Kailasa, the seat of Siva. In addition, the above interpretation does not 
take into account the very significant epithet aksobhya ‘unassailable’ used 
by Kalidasa to describe Raghu’s yaforasi ‘heap of fame’. What the poet 
really intends to say is that the heap of fame established by Raghu on the 
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Himavant was not shakable, while the Kailasa mountain was. This is how 
he put the mountain to shame. 


2. Raghu. 4.72 reads as : sasamsa tulyasattvanaiii sainyaghose’ py 
asambhramam / guhasayanam simhanam parivrtya valokitam // 

Mallinatha takes avalokitam to be the subject (kartr) and 
asambhramam to be the object in the above sentence. He takes sariis- to 
mean To telf and hence is required to supply another object ‘army’ 
(SaSamsa kathayamasa / ‘sainyebhy ’ ity arthal labhyate). Accordingly the 
stanza is understood by interpreters who follow Mallinatha to convey the 
following meaning : In spite of the din created by Raghu’s army the lions’ 
looking back by turning their necks conveyed to (the army of Raghu) the 
absence of any agitation of their minds ( antahksobhavirahitatvam ). 

This interpretation, though grammatically possible, is extremely 
unlikely in the context. For, in almost all the stanzas starting from 28, either 
Raghu himself is the subject or something is told about him. In very few 
stanzas where this is not the case something is reported either about his 
soldiers (30,42,53, 55,65, 74), or about the elephants in his army (47,48, 
57, 76), or his horses (56, 67). Hence it is not likely that in an isolated 
stanza the poet would choose to make the lions the subject and not Raghu. 

This is avoided if we understand that it is Raghu who is the subject 
of $a£amsa and that §ams means To praise, to admire’. The stanza would 
(lien mean that Raghu praised the undisturbed looking back of the lions in 
spite of the din created by his army. 

According to the infromation supplied in some of the editions of 
llie text, the interpretation suggested above is, in fact, adopted by some 
commentators. One of them, Dinakara, for example says : prakaranat sa 
ity ndhyahriyate / sa Raghuh ... asambhramam sadhairyam yatha tatha 
I mrivrtyavalokanam §a£amsastausit. This interpretation is definitely to be 
I uv I erred to the one given by Mallinatha for the reason stated above, 
i Two possible variant readings in canto 2. 
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(i) one of these variants is suggested by the commentary of 
Mallinatha. Its presence is felt in stanza 53. The first line, which is 
intended by Kalidasa to explain the formation of the word ksatra, reads as 
: ksatat kila trayata ity udagrah ksatrasya Sabdah bhuvanesu rudhah. While 
commenting on this line Mallinatha starts with the derivation of the root 
noun ksat from the root ksan ‘to injure’ (himsayam) and then adds, to 
explain the compound, “one who protects from destruction is ksatra ’ 
(ksato nasat trayata itiksatrah). It is thus clear that Mallinatha looks upon 
the two constituents of the compound to be ksat + tra and not ksata + tra 
as implied by the reading of the stanza given above. Mallinatha in his 
commentary is completely silent about the formation of the word ksata. 
Hence we must say that he either overlooked the word ksata used by 
Kalidasa, or had before him a different reading of the stanza, viz. ksatab 
kila trayata ... That in his commentary as printed today the words ksatad 
ity adina and ksatat trayate also occur could be explained as an addition 
made by some later scribe who wanted to bring the commentary in line 
with the usually accepted text. That this in fact must have been the case is 
made clear by the fact that the scribe forgot to carry out this ‘correction’ 
a few lines later where we still read ksatas tranam (and not ksatat tranam) 
akurvatah , which is in conformity with the suggested reading. 

(ii) Another possibility of a variant reading is felt in stanza 59 of 
the second canto. The stanza reads as follows : tatheti gam uktavate 
dilipah... haraye svadeham upanayat ... This is naturally understood as : 
“To the lion who had said the words ‘be it so’ Dilipa offered his body’ ’. 
The word go has to be taken to mean ‘speech, words’. But in the principal 
incident that is described in this canto we hear what is happening to 
Nandini, and in that description we come across, besides of course the 
word dhenu , the word go to refer to her (29, 48, 61). 

It is therefore very unlikely that Kalidasa would choose to use the 
word go in this description in another sence ‘speech’. Moreover, there is 
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no necessity to add the words gam uktavate after tatheti. This is shown by 
5.59 which reads as tathety upasprsya payah pavitram ... sah ... 
astramantram jagraha. Here, after tatheti some other act viz. sipping the 
water done by the person who said tatheti is narrated. This is also what we 
expect in our stanza to take place. Hence it is suggested that the original 
reading possibly was tatheti gam muktavate dilipah ... which would mean 
“to the lion who having said ‘be it so’ had released*the cow. The lion, 
having said tatha proceeded to do something else, viz. releasing the cow. 
This reading also gives better sense. The lion who had agreed to Dilipa’s 
suggestion by saying ‘be it so’ had immediately acted on it and released 
(muktavate) the cow. Now it was Dilipa’s turn to fulfil his obligation 
which he also did by instantly offering his body to the lion. 
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Yajnavalkya : A Satyr 


G. U. Thite 

In the ancient Indian intellectual life, the role of Yajnavalkya is 
quite unique. In the Satapatha-Brahmana he appears to be a ritualist as well 
as a spiritualist par excellence. He can rightly be called a Rsi as well as a 
Muni. The word rsi derived from the root rs (to rush) and the word muni 
possibly connected with the dravidian word mun (‘in front’, ‘previous’); 
basically mean ‘a leader’. The only difference was that the rsis were 
positivists and householder and the munis were negativists, 
forest-dwellers or samnyasins. Yajnavalkya was a householder and later 
on the renounced the world. Therefore, he was a rsi as well as a muni. He 
was a symbol of all the four Purusarthas and possibly we can call him a 
founder of the astrama system of life also. Thus he seems to have himself 
lived the life of a brahmacarin. a grhastha, a vanaprastha and a samnyasin. 
He was both a priest and a practisant of Yoga. In this paper it is intended 
to highlight one of his very important and basic characteristic of his being 
an extreme debator and disceptator. He was in other words an intellectual 
satyr. Like Socrates he is a dissatisfied soul. Although he is deeply 
interested in all the purusarthas viz. dharma . artha , kama and moksa, it is 
the kama to which he appears to give more importance. Kama is the real 
hit motif of all his activities and speeches. 

In the famous dialogue between Maitreyi and Yajnavalkya, 
Yajnavalkya very emphatically says that every thing in this world depends 
upon one’s desire (kama). Thus, for example, the husband is not dear lbi 
the sake of the husband but for the sake of the self. Similarly, the love ol 
husband towards the wife is also based upon his love for himself and so 
on (Brhad. Upa. II. 4.5 ff). Elsewhere Yajnavalkaya’s theory of creation 
also reflects his views on kama. Thus he says that originally there was ;i 
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lone man only. I le desired for a second one. 4 ‘ He became big as if a woman 
and a man holding each other in embrace. 1 le divided his big self into two 
parts and then a husband and a wife came into existence. That is why this 
body in itself is a moiety, a half as it were. Therefore this empty space is 
filled up by a woman. With the woman that man copulated and then human 
beings ame into existence.’’ (Brhad. Upa. 1. 4.3). The very imagery used 
in this creation theory of the human beings indicates how he thinks always 
in terms of kama. In Brhad. Upa. (II.4), it is suggested that when 
Yajnavalkaya was about to renounce everything he did not renounce 
Maitreyi. While addressing her he says, “ priya batare nah sati priyam 
bhasase ehyassva vyakhyasyami tc vyacaksanasya tu me nididbyasasva. 
(Brhad. Upa. 11.4.4, cp.IV.5). Through this sentence it is implied that 
Yajnavalkya loved Maitreyi very much and Maitreyi on her part tried to 
attract him by speaking agreeable words. On the basis of this it can be said 
that Maitreyi and Yajnavalkya were a complimentary pair, loving each 
other extremely. Their love was based upon their nature in which kama 
played central role. Thus I may venture to say that while Yajnavalkya was 
a ‘satyr’, Maitreyi seems to be a ‘nymph’ always trying to provoke and 
please him. Therefore, in all probabilities even at the stage of renunciation 
Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi did not leave each other. In other words we may 
say that Katyayani was a part of dharma and artha of Yajnavalkya and 
Maitreyi was a part of kama and moksa of him. Elsewhere (Brhad. Upa. 
VI.4) Yajnavalkaya elaborately describes the manner of bearing a male 
child and also a child of certain qualities. Here he describes the procedure 
for completion to get the desired result. In this connection Yajnavalkya 
interprets the sexual act in terms of vedic ritual. Here Yajnavalkya appears 
to be no less than a crypto-Vatsyayana. 

Yajnavalkya’s views on women at times appear to be rather 
pervert. In SB (1.3.1.21) there is a discussion in connection with the placing 
of the ghee within the altar or outside the altar. According to some ritualists 
it should be kept outside the altar. They argue as follows - The oblations 
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to the wives of the gods are to be made from the ghee. According to those 
ritualists if the ghee is kept inside the alUir the wives of the gods will be 
excluded from the company of their consorts. On account of this the wife 
of the sacrificer also will be separated from him and will remain 
dissatisfied. Yajnavalkya here sarcastically remarks, “Let it be so as it has 
been prescribed for the wile. Who would care whether his wife may 
consort with other men?” He further says that since the altar as well as the 
ghee is a part of the sacrifice it is possible to build the sacrifice from out 
of the sacrifice and therefore the ghee should be kept within the altar. Here 
it is quite noteworthy that although there was no proper context here he 
suddenly expresses his views on women in general which were not at all 
called for. The only plausible reason for this is that he is a dissatisfied soul. 
He quickly deviates and becomes hysteric, the reason for which may be 
sought in his satyr-like nature. 

In connection with the diksa ritual, the vows to be observed by the 
sacrificer undergoing consecration are mentioned. One of the vows, a 
consecrated sacrificer should observe is that he should not eat die flesh of 
an ox or a cow. Really speaking there is no point here to disagree upon; 
but, Yajnavalkya, in order to make fun of the serious ritualists who 
observed the rules strictly remarks, “I for one eat it, provided that it is 
tender.” (SB.III. 1.2.21). Here Yajnavalkya exhibits his gourmand attitude 
which is a result of his satyr-like nature. 

Yajnavalkya was very much money-minded. Once Janaka 
performed a sacrifice. He declared that he would give a thousand cows to 
a brahmin who was the most learned. Yajnavalkya coming forward asked 
his pupil to drive the cows home. The brahmins were angry by this act. 
Janaka then asked Yajnvalkya whether he really was the most learned. To 
this Yajnavalkya replied, “Reverence be to him who is the most learned, 
we are but hankering after cows.” (gokama eva vayarii small) 
(SB.XI.6.3.1-2, Brhad. Upa. III. 1.2, JB II. 76). In another instance 
Vidagdha asks Yajnavalkya, ‘ 'Where has sacrifice its location?’ ’ “In the 
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gifts (daksina) of the sacrifice.” replies Yajnavalkya (Brhad. IJpa. 
III.9.21). Hlsewhere in a conversation with Kahola Yajnavalkya says that 
the desire lor children is the desire for possessions and the desire for 
possessions is the desire after the world and both are merely desires (Brhad. 
IJpa. III.5.1). At another occasion he says that wealth is not dear for the 
sake of wealth but for the sake of one’s self (Brhad. Upa. 1.4.3). All these 
references indicate how much importance he gives to wealth. Also is 
indicated the fact that he knows very well that the desire is the root cause 
of all the behaviour. Thus it is indirectely suggested that his 
money-mindedness is an expression of his satymess. 

In many places Yajnavalkya appears to be a debator, a disceptator 
and quarreling man. Thus for example, he quarreled even with his teacher 
Vaisampayana apparently without any proper reason. He was asked to 
perform an expiation rite along with his fellow- students. Yajhayalkya 
wanted to do this work without the help of the fellow-students who 
according to him lacked brilliance. This made his teacher angry. The 
teacher then asked him to return the knowledge. Yajnavalkya then 
vomilted the knowledge he had taken from Vaisampayana and thus he fully 
disowned his teacher. Later he practised penance and obtained the White 
Yajurveda from the Sun (Vis. Pu. III.5.1 ff). Hlsewhere also he appears to 
be quarreling for the sake of quarrel. He was even cursed by the other 
ritualists but he stuck to his own views (SB. III.8.2.24- 25) In all probability 
his quarrelsome nature is nothing but an expression of his being a satyr. It 
seems pausible that the only person with whom he never might have 
quarreled is Maitreyi. That is why they remained together even when they 
reached the samnyasa stage. 

In short, Yajnavalkya was a gourmand, greedy, money-minded, 
quiirreling and a dissatiasfied man. But all these aspects of his nature are 
rooted in this satyr-like personality in which kama plays the key-role. 
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Gandhari : 

A Classic Indian Woman 


Saraju Rath 


INTRODUCTION : 

Since the time Indian civilisation, its component and character have 
been depicted in the literature, the distinctiveness of Indian women in the 
society has been recognised. It was not necessary to be highlighted for 
being bom in a royal family but it was the value of life, ethics and 
understanding etc. that were given importance. Therefore, we find many 
Indian women of high profile as against their counterparts in every 
mythological / puranic / social literature from ancient time. There lies a 
lot of differences in the characteristics of such women for which they were 
considered distinguished. In the epic Mahabharata, one such great Indian 
woman to whom I consider as classic was Gandhari, the wife of the King 
Dhrtarastra. She was not great for being a mother of 101 children, nor 
because she was the princess of Gandhiir kingdom. It is in Gandhari where 
we find a synthesis and amalgamation of all qualities, values, ethics, 
intelligence, reasoning, foresight, spiritual power, tolerance, dedication 
and heart of a mother. The reflection of all these characteristics in their 
best have been demonstrated by Gandhari. Hence, she deservedly 
represents the model of a classic Indian woman for which Indian 
civilisation is proud for ever. 

MATERIALS AND SOURCES : 

In order to understand Gandhari and to know' her life, 
characteristics and history etc.., the following sources were referred for 
this paper. 

X.Adipiirvan - critically edited by V. S. Sukthankar, BORI, Pune. 
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I. Sabliaparvan - cr. ed. by V. S. Sukthankar, BORl, Pune. 

3 .Udyogapan'aii - cr. ed. by V. S. Sukthankar, BORI, Pune. 
A.Stnparvan - cr. ed. by V. (i. Paranjape, BORI, Pune. 

5. Mahabharata, Adiparva & Sabhaparva - C. V. Srinivas Rao, 
Bangalore, 1961. 

6. The Mahabharata , a literary study - J. P. Sinha, Delhi. 

7. HSI'HRdlclflc’l <*4R94l}, - Balshastri Hardasa, Pune, 1981. 

8. ^WRdl^d - S. K. Pendse, Pune. 

9. P. V. Vartak, Pune, 1978. 

10. qiWR - A. D. Athavale, Pune, 1970. 

II . ^ nfTW - Prof. Rhalaba Kelkar. 

12. Essential Feature oE Indian Culture & Spirituality as presented 
in Mahabharata (thesis) Wilfried Huchzermeyer, Pune, 1985. 

DISCUSSION : 

To consider Gandhari as a classic Indian woman, I contend myself 
to the following characteristics of her in the discussion part. 

GANDHARI AS A DAUGHTER : 

L-ike all other Indian brides, Gandhari accepted Dhrtarastra, a 
bom-blind, as her husband just because it was selected by her parents / 
elders who supposedly not do any injustice or unfair to her. While 
accepting Dhrtarastra, she did not disappoint herself for his blindness 
rather made her mind to lead a true married life by adjusting herself in the 
other possible ways. This character of Gandhari represented a great 
significance of marriage system in India and role of an obedient, 
submissive daughter in the process of balancing the parents and in-laws 
before and after marriage. The sloka <7 TWrft 

^ W' 11 (3Tff^f, 103, 12) depicts this 

character of Gandhari. 
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GANDHARI AS AN IDOL OF DEDICATION : 

Similarly some slokas like ‘rTfT: ?TT MgHieN 1?£*TT, 

^ fwlfa m\’ 11 (3nf^qcf, 

103.13) from which it could be found out how great was Gandhari with 
respect to her sacrifice and dedication. As a rare gesture in the history of 
human civilisation, Gandhari adapted blindness by physical hindrance for 
the sake of her husband and for the sake of understanding, the value and 
the difficulties of a blind. The control of Gandhari over her indriyas for 
remaining loyal to her blind husband and to dedicate her eyesight for the 
entire life for not having any hatred towards him, has no parallel either in 
literature or in any civilisation. In addition to this she also never uttered 
the name of any other man 1 as a token of her devotion to her husband. 

GANDHARI AS A WIFE : 

The role of Gandhari as a wife has been equally prominent in the 
Mahabharata. She not only supported Dhrtarastra in his routine work but 
also guided him, warned him, advised him, prevented him from as a true 
partner and well-wisher. The slokas like ‘?T^T wfa ^TTrfT 

I sfcUWlffcdl 11 

66.28-35) and ‘rTcTt ^1 

rRTt 11 (WT^, 63. 24) explain 

the above characteristics. Also there are several instances quoted in the 
tewt where we find the versatility in the character of Gandhari. These 
characters are considered to be the ideal for any woman as wife. 

GANDHARI AS AN INTELLECTUAL WOMAN : 

The wisdom and reasoning that Gandhari had possessed and her 
political farsightedness in the analysis of a situation would elevate her to 
a high intellectual order. As a woman to exhibit such quality in the male- 
dominated society and kingdom, Gandhari was unique. The royal battle of 
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Mahabharata otherwise could have occurred many times before it started. 
Gandhari infact, saved the Kauravas from destruction as much as and as 
many times as possible due to her unbiased approaches and 
straightforwardness or her successful intuitions. The occasions in which 
Gandhari presented her abilities are explained in the following verses, for 
example, 


a) ft I 

RlPlRir4 TT3TT ^^11 3?J>I^ 127.23 

b) TF5*T I 

^ ^uiihh^I^'Ri II 146.29 


GANDHARI AS A MOTHER : 

Every woman wants to be a mother, but Gandhari was a mother of 

101 children. It is difficult to imagine and difficult to practice. But 

Gandhari had nurtured all her children impartially till their death. Her 

2 

motherly heart had not diminished towards Pandavas . Nor she ever 
blessed only her children for the success in the battle though she was 
spiritually empowered to do so. ‘Wf ‘Let the Truth wins’ 

was the only blessing wish towards her sons for all the eighteen days of 
the battle 3 . Her reaction to the ill-treatment met with Draupadi had 
stopped the obscenes during the dice-play. She was aware of the misdeeds 
of her own children towards Pandavas even then after the death of her 

4 

sons, she cursed Krsna for making her a unfortunate and sad mother that 
the Yadavas would die in the similar way and reciprocate the feeling of 
her in the mind of Krsna. 

GANDHARI, THE PROTECTOR OF DHARMA : 

Gandhari, from the childhood till end believed in Dharma, justice 
and equality. She practiced truthfulness throughout her life. Therefore, she 
had been referred at different incidences to give her views which were 
considered to be right. For example - 
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jpofi "TFsrrtf 

(TO ^fa-^TOPl <|4faH. I I 3Utwf 127. 18-5 3 
'^frETO W»TFTT UHl-WcT^lM I 
3^T (TO ^tBT TOrt 11 #q*fr 16.2 

GANDHARI, A WOMAN OF SPIRITUAL POWER: 

Gandhari had acquired tremendous spiritual power due to her 
control over body and mind, her selflessness, righteousness and practicing 
Dharma. Therefore, she had been booned with several supreme powers 
from lord Siva 5 and Krsna 6 . She was rare among the woman to possess 
such spiritual power 7 . But at the same time it was observed that Gandhari 
had never misused these blessings in any occasion where she found 
Dharma did not exist. She had donated little of her ‘Sakti’ to Duryodhana 
as she was aware that no one can defeat him in Gadayudha. But she then 
had blessed with the same blessing that spfefrff For the victory 
of Dharma she had never disappointed herself and slipped out of her path 
even at the deaths of all her relatives. As a woman to bear this, one requires 
such strength like Gandhari. 

GANDHARI: A SYNTHESIS : 

Gandhari had combined all the ideal characteristics of a normal 
woman with rare qualities of a super human being. For all purposes, she 
was a daughter, wife, mother and queen, but her extraordinary qualities in 
all these forms of a woman had no doubt made her distinguished in the 
epic Mahabharata. She displayed the rare qualities like sacrifice, 
tolerance, forbearance, unbiasedness, truthfulness, political visions and 
none the less she had acquired the divine power for being holy and pious 
lady. She was unperturbed in all the situations whether at the time of 
marriage to a bom-blind prince or at the death of all her sons. This 
tremendous courage and confidence of an Indian woman accompanied by 
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similar delicate and emotional heart was truely a synthesis of characters 
for which without controversy Gandhan could be placed as a classic Indian 
woman in all the ages. 
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A Realliance Pattern in The Mahabharata 


Muktak Aklujkar 


As far as I know, the pattern of diplomatic marriages discussed in 
this paper has not been observed before. 

There is evidence in the Mahabharata that the five male 
protagonists, the Pandava brothers, were all married to women related to 
them through their foremothers. Not only that, but they married in a set 
pattern. The two younger brothers, Arjuna and Sahadeva, married women 
related to their respective mothers. The middle brother, Bhima, married a 
woman related to the collective paternal grandmother. Nakula, the elder 
son of the junior wife, married a relative of the great-grandmother, and 
Yudhisthira, the eldest of the brothers, married a relative of the 
great-great-grandmother. 

t 

This is illustrated in the following table : 











The table shows the five alliances in the first four generations, 
mirrored in the five realliances of the fifth generation. Each brother’s 
seniority correlates with the closeness of his wife’s cousinship to him, if 
the elder son of the junior wife is considered senior to the middle son of 
the senior wife. 

The only place where all five of these realliances are mentioned 
(apart from several Purana genealogies whic|ido not mention the wives’ 
origins) is Mahabharata 1.90.83-87 : 

Yudhisthiras tu govasanasya saibyasya devikam nama kanyarh 
svayamvare lebhe / tasyam putram janayamasa yaudheyaiii nama//83// 
bhimascno ’pi kasyam baladhaiam namopayeme virya-sulkam / tasyam 
purtram sarvagarh namotpadayamasa //84// arjunah khalu dvaravatim 
gatva bhaginim vasude vasya subhadram nama bharyam udavahat/tasyam 
putram abhimanyum nama janayamasa //85// nakulas tu caidyam 
karenuvatim nama bharyam udavahat / tasyam putrarii niramitram 
namajanayat //86// sahadevo *pi madrim eva svayamvare vijayam 
namopayeme / tasyam putram ajanayat suhotram nama //87// 

When one considers that in the entire action of the Mahabharata, 
four of these wives are hardly ever mentioned, this note is poor evidence 
for the existence of the pattern in the original Mahabharata. Moreover, the 
note may easily be an addendum: it is in choppy prose, and appears within 
the long, often conflicting genealogy of the Adi Parvan. i 

There is, however^ a more convincing fact: during the 
Mahabharata war, four of the seven armies (aksauhini) which joined the 
Pandava side (namely Sibi, Kasi, Vrsni, and Cedi) came from the reallied 
families. 1 However, if the Pandava brothers had not reallied themselves 
to their foremothers’ families, three of these armies (Sibi, Cedi, and Kasi) 
would have been equally closely related to the Pandava brothers and to 
their cousins, the enemy, grandsons of Vicitra-virya and Ambalika’s sister. 

For the marriage of Subhadra to Arjuna, there is ample evidence in 
the main action of the Mahabharata, beginning with two minor chapters 
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devoted to her marriage (Mahabharata 1.211-213). l or the marriage of 
Devika to Yudhisthira, there is no more evidence. And there is strong 
evidence against Ihe marriage of Vijaya to Sahadeva. First, the Madra army 
joins the enemy. 2 Second, Vijaya is not mentioned when Sanjaya points 
out the Pandava women to the hermits in the forest retreat. Instead, Sanjaya 
says, ‘ ‘Then this one, fair as a campaka garland, the daughter of the king, 
ruler of Magadha, known as Jarasandha, is considered the wife of the 
younger son of Madravati.” (iyaih ca raj no magadhadhipasya suta 
jarasandha id srutasya / yaviyaso madravati-sutasy a bharya mata 
campaka-dama-gauri //15.32.12//) Unlike the Adi Parvan note, this 
passage is in the tristubh metre. Many tristubh passages in the 
Mahabharata presuppose that the reader is familier with anything to which 
they allude. Like them, this passage seems to have had an accurately 
informed author. The idea that Sahadeva married Jarasandha’s daughter, 
not a Madra woman, is consistent with the fact that Jarasandha’s son was 
on the Pandava-side of the war, whereas the Madra army was not. 3 

Sanjaya also points out a wife of Nakula, whose identity with 

Karenuvati cannot be determined (indivara-syama-tanuh sthita tu 

yaisaparasanna-mahitalc ca / bharya mata madravati-sutasya jyesthasya 

seyarh kamalayataksi //15.32.13//). However, at the beginning of the 

brothers’ exile, King Dhrstaketu of Cedi conies to take his sister, who is 

living with them in the forest, back to his city (dhrsta-ketuh svasaram ca 

samadayatha cedi-rat /jagama pandavan drstva ramyarh sukUmatim purim 

' 4 

Z/3.23.47//). If Karenuvati is this sister, she is the daughter of Sisupala. 

Sanjaya describes Bhima’s wife in a way that suggests that she is 
Baladhara: ‘ ‘Then this one, the sister of the royal lord of armies, the leader 
of men who always competed with Krsna, of the colour of a garland of 
full-bloomed blue utpala lilies, is the foremost prize of Vrkodara 
(Bhima).” (iyaiii svasa rajacamii-pates tu pravrddha-nilotpala- 
dama-varna /paspardha krsnena nrpah sada yo vrkodarasyaisa parigraho 
’gryali//l5.32.11/7). The word “Competed” (paspardha) fits Paundraka 
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Vasudeva, who claimed Krsna’s title and weapons. Krsna is known to have 
burnt the Kasi capital, Varanasi, and killed the king (dagdha varaiiasi 
caiva kesavena mahatmana / sanubandhah sarastias ca kasinam adhipo 
hatah // Hari-varhsa 97. II//), 5 who is identified with Paundraka (Padma 
Purana Uttara 278) or a friend who provided Paundraka with an army 
(Visnu Purana 5.34, Bhagavata Purana 10.66). So one can conjecture that 
Sahjaya refers to Paundraka as the Kasi king, and that the woman 
designated is Baladhara. $ 

No more evidence is available to me concerning these marriages 
of the five brothers. About their foremothers, there are only two uncertain 
areas. There is no question that Kunti and Madri were the wives of Pandu, 
or that Vicitra-virya married two Kasi princesses. But the only mention of 
Santanu’s mother as Sunanda Saibya is in a prose passage in the Adi 
Parvan (pratipah khaiu saibyam upayeme sunandam nama/tasyam putran 
utpadayamasa dcvapirh santanum bahlikam ced //90.46//). All other 
genealogies ignore her. 

The second uncertainty is the most serious of all. In the essential 
story of Santanu’s marriage, wSatyavati is the daughter of a fisherman. 
There is nothing royal about her father, whether or not he was a leader in 
his community. He does not gain any political power himself by 
demanding that his grandson be crowned King. Ther is no evidence that 
his daughter even kept in touch with him after her marriage. Why then does 
the Mahabharata provide a long and circuitous tale of the birth of Satyavati 
as the natural daughter of the Cedi king (Mahabharata 1.57)7 

The need to give Satyavati a royal father would probably be great 
among certain retellers of the Mahabharata. 6 The main characters are not 
the progeny of her royal husband, Santanu. It is the son bom to her before 
marriage who produces them in the name of her heir Vicitra-virya. In order 
to avoid degrading the princely heroes to “fishermen”, Satyavati would 
need a royal father. But why the king of Cedi, who is an ancestor o! 
Nakula’s wife Karenuvati? 7 Is someone deliberately creating a pattern of 
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real Haiices'* 

Could the three most questionable parts of the pattern: Sunanda, 

Vijaya, and the royal birth of Satyavati. be the invention of someone trying 

to complete the pattern 9 One can only guess. 
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Footnotes : 

l. The origin of the seven armies may be disputed. Mahabharata 5.19 lists 
Yudhisthira’s ow n. and those of Vrsni, Cedi. Magadha, Pandya, 
Pancala, and Matsya; it also lists ten armies of the enemy and adds 
three unspecified others to make up the total of eleven. The passage 
is even more unreliable because it lists an enemy army led by five 
brothers from Kelkaya; however, these brothers tire ready to fight 
for the Pandava side against the Kekaya army in 5.22.19 and 
5.56.17 (and do so in the war)! The Pandya army’s position 
(supported in 5.22.22) is unjustified: it has no interest in a Pandava 
victory, and the Piandya king is ignored during most of the battles. 
The list in 5.56.2-9 comprises two Vrsni armies, plus those of 
Pancala, Matsya, Magadha, Cedi, and Kekaya. This list assigns the 
Kekaya brothers correctly, but mistakenly gives them an army: the 
seventeenth verse of the same chapter correctly contradicts it. A 
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Raksasa army is popukirly believed to have joined the Pandava 
side, but it does little. The most reasonable group of seven includes 
the five armies common to the lists above : Pancala, Vrsni, Cedi, 
Magadha, and Matsya, as well as Sibi and Kasi which join in 
4.67.16. Except for Sibi, the leaders of these armies appear in 
5.49.36-44. 

2. This is explained as an accident in Mahabharata 5.8. 

3. This daughter would have to be much younger than her brother. 

Sahadeva’s stepmother Kunti was the eldest of fifteen children, of 
whom the eldest brother was Vasudeva. Vasudeva married many 
cousins of Kamsa, who married two daughters of Jarasandha, both 
younger than Jarasandha’s son. (kasyacit tv atha kalasya kamso 
nirmathya handhavan / barhadratha-sutc devyav upagacchad 
vrthamatih //astih praptis ca nainna tc sahadcvanujc ’ bale/balena 
tena sa jnatm abhibhuya vrtha-maUJi //2.13.29-30//). 

4. One may ask how Sisupala could be old enough to be Nakula’s 

father-in-law. The popular belief is that Krsna, held Sisupala in his 
lap (Mahabharata 2.40). Yet it is evident that Krsna, who had 
competed w ith Sisupala for Rukmini, had at least two grown sons 
at the time of Arjuna’s marriage to Subhadra (Mahabharata 
1.211.9). Accepting that Krsna and Sisupala w ere of about the same 
age and some fifteen years older than the Pandava brothers, 
Sisupala’s daughter could have married Nakula. 

5. This occurred before Akrura went to Kasi after having Satrajit killed. 

that is, bet ore Krsna went to Varanavata to investigate the supposed 
death of the Pandava brothers. This could mean that Baladhara was 
Bhima’s first wife, parigraho ’gryah . as Sanjaya says of her. 

6. Certainly someone felt the need to defend her origins and her unwed 

motherhood : the Brahman da Puraria (llpodghata 100.52-74) 
makes her a river-goddess suffering from a curse which stipulates 
exactly what will happen to her in her lifetime. A fragment of this 
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passage is in the Vayu Purana (Uttarardha 11.51.67). 

Besides being the aneestor of Sisupfila through an unknown line, 
Satyavati’s royal father is the paternal grandfather of Jarasandha, 
and through Satyavati’s putative twin brother, the ancestor of 
Virata, the father-in-law of Arjuna’s dynast son Abhimanyu. 
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Akhyanamanikosa : A General Introduction 


P. G. Lalye 

The Akhyanamanikosa is a treasure of Prakrit legends. 

The term Gatha is often used in Sanskrit and Prakrit literature in 
the context of songs and legends. In the Vedic times, Gatha was some 
composition meant for singing. It had some different purpose than that of 
the Suktas. In Atharvaveda , the word Gatha and Narasariisi are separately 
used. 1 In an Aranyaka passage, the three varieties of Gatha ~ Rk. Gatha 
and Kumbya are discussed." 

In Mahabharata, it is told that the Sutas used to master the Gatha 
or royal dynasties. In Pali literature, the g|thas are generally verses in 
Anustup meter. In the Jatakas the essence of prose narratives is given in a 
two-lined Gatha. 

The rhetoricians have also discussed the connotations of the term 
Gatha. Bhamaha has enumerated gatha, along with other two, as a veriety 
of gadyakavya. These and similar references show that gatha is a type of 
legend composed in poetry. The word Akhyana is akin in usage to this 
word, which is found right from the Vedic literature. 

In the Brahmaiia , 3 this word often occurs. It is the fore runner of 
later term, like Itihasa-Purana which were often used in the sense of 
‘ancient-legends’. The conflict between the gods and the demons is called 
Itihasa and the cosmic tale-Purana. 4 In Atharvaveda, the word ‘Purana’ 
is used in the sense of ancient tale. In the Smrtis among the matters which 
are to be recited in the name of the ancestor, all the three words occur. Thus 
keeping their separate nature intact, while underlining the unity in narration 
as legend, the same view is taken by the Mahabharata also : 

'■RHftuil I 
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The same lavity of usage regarding these words is found in the 
Puranas too: 

M^l^llPl STTWrfiltrr I TO 53.64 

The Narada Purana mentions four words together including the 
word katha. In Brhaddevata, Saunaka has mentioned some varieties of 
Mantra. The idea of legend or Katha is implicit in three of them. 

and 3TR5qi?T. 

However, ‘Katha’ is idependently used in the Jaina and Bauddha 
literature. In the Buddhist literatures Katha is used in the sense of 


‘ Arthakatha’. In the earlier texts, it is often used in the sense of explanation 
of the meaning or commentaries. Jatakatiharannana* has got five types, 5 
of which the first two incorporate the meaning of katha. The word 
‘Gunakatha’ is used for moral tales. The Jaina moral tales have a common 
name ‘Jnatadharmakatha. 6 Some legends are also classified under 
‘Prabandha’, 7 Some further information can be gathered about various 
types of narration. Gradually the word ‘katha’ began to occupy a 
prominent place. 

Sanskrit Rhetoricians generally distinguish between Katha and 
Akhyaika. They, however, considered only few examples which were in 
the form of composition, ignoring more or less the enormous narrative 
material, available, right from the Vedas. Probably, that was due to their 
indifference, their lukewarm attitude towards the Rasa, Alamkara, Riti, 


etc. Thus the earlier words become more or less obscure by the dynamic 
and comprehensive word ‘Katha’. 

The definition of ‘katha’ given in Agni Purana, is ambiguous and 

9 

does not cover the katha widely. Bhamaha, Dandin have also defined the 
concept, but the description given by Abhinava Gupta is important, where 
he has maintained that the prose is characterized by long compounds and 
complex constructions in Akhyayika, while in katha, propriety bordering 
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on the development of some Rasa is important. 10 Hemacandra gives 
various types of narrration and illustrates them. 

The work under review is Akhayanamanikosa (AMK) attributed to 
Nemicandra Suri. There are fortyone Adhikaras. There ;ire in all one 
hundred and forty six akhyanakas. The commentator has shown 
indications that akhyanakas are found into some other akhyanas. The 
author is a famous Acarya of the vast Brhadgaccha of Jaina Svetambara 
tradition, who hailed in twelth century A. D. A commentary on this work 
by Amradeva Suri, who was a contemporary of Hemacandra and also of 
the famous Calukya ruler Siddharaja Jayasimha. The work contains the 
Jaina legends (Kathas) illustrating various concepts of Jaina Philosophy. 

Scholars are of the view that the Jains Kathas have their origin in 
the Angas, 11 like Uttaradhayanasutra, Nayadhammakohao, 
Uvasakadasao, Antagada, Anuttarovavaiyadasao, Niryavaliyao, and the 
Vivasagasuyam for the various kathas, tl^y contain. Almost all the stories 
are didactic in nature, i.e. they deal with results of good and bad actions. 

Kathas glorify the followings of the Jain monks and condemn the 
followers of haretic sects. Here is a brief account of the Adhikaras and their 
motifs. * 

Chap. (1) Objective-virtues glorified. Four types of intellect.; (2) 
Virtue of charity, (a) legends of Dhana, Salibhadra and others Candana, 
Muladeva. (b) Imoportance of giving gifts to the worthy people. Accounts 
of Cakradhara, Candanavya, etc.; (3) Virtue of chastity (Damayanti,Sita 
and RohinI, Subhadra ; (4) Penance - Mahavira, Visalya, Sauri, Rukmini 
(daughter of Laksmimati); (5) Bhavana, mental attitude behind one’s 
actions (Dramaka, Ilaputra) Bharata (in Apabhraiiisa) - Bharata - Bhubali; 
(6) Faith in right principles of Jainism (Srenika, Sulasa); (7) Seeing and 
adoring the image of a Jina (Ardrakakumara, Sayyambhava); (8) 
Obtaining merit by worshipping Jaina images. (Dipakasikha, marries four 
gifted women, Padmottara); (9) (DipaSikha, Padmottara). Good results 
obtained by proper adoration of the Jina image after ceremonial worship 

\ V9 o 
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(Bahula, Seduvaka); (10) Adoration of the teacher (Han); (11) 
Samayika (Samprati); (12) Benefits of listening to the Agamas 
(Cilatiputra); (13) (Bull, buffalo, snakes - Navakara mantras) 

Somaprabha (Apa.); (14) Muttering of navakara mantras. (Yava Sadhu); 
(15) Observance of vows etc. (Damannaka, Candacuda); (16) Begging 
pardon for one’s faults. (Candarudra, Prasannacandra); (17) Practising 
Vinaya (Citrapriya and Vanavasi Yaksas); (18) Encouragement and 
propagation of Jaina faith (Siddhasena Divakara, Visnukumara, 
Mallavadi); (10) Worthlessness of worldly life (Three friends.); (20) 
Putting human body to better use (Vanikaputra); (21) Good company 
(Prabhakara, Kanbala-sambala); (22) Being watchful about senses and 
sense-objects. (Monk Sihaguha, itha Bhadra, Sodas a King); (23) 
f fickle-minded women. Nupurapandia, (Bhavabhattika, four stories in 
Carudalla sublegend, four Praharas); (24) Attachment, jealousy, anger 
etc. destroy good effects of penance etc. Boatman. Warrior - a merchant 
with a purse; Nakula - Vanik. Farmer Candahada Citra - Sambhuta 
(Mataiigaputra); (25) Ksanti - Pity on animals. (Gunamati. 
Meghakumara); (26) followers of Jainadharma attain liberation even in 
house - holder's life, (Two Sravakas and a king) (28) following Dharma 
enlightens others also. (Abhaya, Srcriika); (29) Not making confessions 
leads to misery, (mother and son, Rsidatta.); (30) Infauation leades to hell 
and re-birth. (Sagardatta, Nanda) underground wealth; (31) Even rich 
persons can practise penance, (l)handhanakumara. Jambu): (32) The low' 
bom also can become great saints, (harikesin, Nandisena); (33) Monks 
should live in a community, not alone. (Arhannaka and Kulavfda); (34) 
Mere sight (darsana) of the self-controlled and peaceful Jaina monks leads 
to merits (thief, two sons of a priest.); (35) The fruit of good actions is 
bound to be obtained (Karakandu); (36) Great souls do not become proud 
and remain patient in adversity. (Navavikram) Killing of Ghosasiva 
Kapfilika; (37) Destiny is powerful (Varahamihira. Mitnlnanda); (38) It 
is no use cry ing over what is lost or dead. (Bharata, Rama): (39) There 
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should be no attachment for the kith and kin. (Ravikanata, Culani, Konika. 
Sankha-Kalavati; (40) Futility of the attachment to wealth etc. (Savitri, 
Kulananda); (41) Those who are wise and discriminating bear all miseries 
and remain unperturbed (Parsvanatha, Mahavira, Metari, Sanatkumara). 

The author seems to have been inspired by the Akhyanakas given 
in other famous works. A comparative study will be quite interesting. 1 lere 
in the following table, a list of probable works, with which the akhyanakas 
can be compared is given. 



17 124 


46 53 


78 HldlRdd 99 
11 5 

1 5 31W19MH, 


and 



The legends of AMK indicate a close acquaintance of the author 
with the earlier narrative works. 

The age in which the commentator hails, seems to be a very glorious 





period in the history of Gujarat, which was dominated by the majestic 
kingship of under his auspices many scholars enriched the 

Prakrit literature by writing scholarly and erudite works on 
^fT^T^T and etc. It was also an age in which many didactic legends 
were written. 

Apart from the didactic legends which constitute a unique feature 
of this work, there are some outstanding features of this unique work. As 
is found in the Sanskrit composition, this AKM also contains many 
descriptions. These descriptions vouch safe for the mastery of the poet on 
diction. They also bring out the keen minute observation capacity of the 
author. 

It is noteworthy that the author has described almost all the six 
seasons. For example, we come across the description of Grisma (p. 164), 
Varsa(p. 141 and 201), Vasanta (p 25 and 136) Sarad (p. 91-92) Hemanta 
(p. 148), except that of Sisira. 

He has taken opportunity of describing certain towns like Ayodhya 
(p. 81), Ujjayini (p. 195), Description of Mountains, lakes and descriptions 
of ladies (p. 237, 72-73) etc. are spread over the entire narration. 

Another salient feature of the AMK is innumerable maxims 
(subhasitas) it contains. The editor has given a list of such Subhasitas in 
the appendix. Even a glance at them will reveal that the higest number of 
maxims describe fate (about 20), wicked persons (24), passion (16), 
Dharma (14). 

There are many lines which are of the nature of Subhasita. They 
are collected together in appendix No. 8 by the editor. Some lines have got 
a proverbial use. 12 

The Akhyanamanikosa is a repository of moral principles. As the 

nature of the work is didactic, many valuable precepts are interspessed in 

different Akhayanakas. The Jainas value compassion for the creatures as 

one of the most important virtues. There is a glorification of this 

13 

Compassion (Jivadaya) in a passage. 

Condemnation of the worldly pleasures and conjugal passions, 

Wi 
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occurs at many places. A similar view aboul the transitoriness of human 
life is also expressed in various contexts. 14 

Even the voluptuous and vicious persons repent and accept 
Jainadharma. This is a common motto of the many legends. 

To make the legends embellished the author of the commentary has 
employed many figures of speech in the manner of the Akhyanakavyas 
in Sanskrit literature. 


Though not possible to disscuss all the illustrations, it will suffice, 
1 think, to refer to a few. Metaphors are seen here and there. At one place 
there is a chain of metaphors. 15 Similarly, there is a very delightful use of 
Pun. The substantive and the standard of comparison are governed by 
common adjectival expression having passionomistic import. I quote here 
Sanskrit rendering of three verses for easy comprehension. 


dferH^VII m 115 11 

I 

^ frdlfa'flfol'kH: JTTcj<#*rT 116 11 

"HiRlTKH^Tb: ^llddl^ ^IKUfijdl *T7 I 

^5f 'ddfaRd 117 11 


This is the description of the city of prasenajit. 

In the same description there is a fine ex|mple of Utpreksa. 16 
The author has employed different stylistic features to enhance the 
appeal of the narration. The Bharatakhyanaka (pp. 81-90) is written in 
verses of various metres. In that some lines contain good examples of 
Assonance or Anuprasa figure of speech. For example : 



If R^R^il 

W3WWT Rmf^T^T H^dMIddiRuj | 
^R4)<,uj 

(3) SITSTi^Tj *TS*RslVi (P. 85) 


These lines occur in the description (p. 85) of the fight between 
Bharata and Bahubali on page 87, there are many illustrations of Yamaka 
or Antyanuprasa 
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ect. Similai'ly, 

t^§, fog, etc. (P. 137) 

The author seems to have irrestible distaste for women. By using 
metaphor and significant expressions, he has conveyed his loath for 
womenfolk. Here are a few lines among many, condemning the women — 


TTf^eTT flSHMRwftswi I 

hIB<hi jpiRiRct'Mwii) ntBcii i 

*rftcTT P^RItII *pr I 

Trf^eTT 11 ( p. 1 91) 

The earlier Adhikaras deal with the good effects of the worship of 


Jain image. 15th chapter emphasizes the benefits arising from observing 
vows, through examples of Damannaka, a fisherman, Candacuda etc. 

The virtue of discipline or good behaviour is florified in the 16th 
Adhikara in which occurs some Yaksa legends. 

A study of the work points out to certain varieties of diction. He 
has used some current Parkritappelations in Sanskrit, ’there is no inflection 
of the work 3#q^ (140.3 141.27) 


In many gathas, the first quarter in Carana is used as - 7Tf 
y'Piq^ %JTFT (P. 269-70 19-28) In some, 
the fourth Carana is - rfl Rl^t I 

In some, the complete latter half is - 3is;'TI<n3it rpr 

SIfR? (^. 19) 


This position is similar to that which obtains*in some Sanskrit 
Purana works, Uttaradhyayana Sutra and in some Prakrit Agamas. 

A noteworthy feature of the author’s style is the repetition of 
certain words, phrases or sentences. This device is useful for generating 
the intensity of feelings concerned. It also throws light on the character 
who is uttering these lines. In narrations when the tales are related, it 
heightens the effect of the feeling dramatically. A few examples are given 
here. In the $MW*Hq u f'llfa c hK, is lamenting for his sinful 

acts. There is a line repeated as a second line. (P.19) 
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3T r ffa)3TT W I HqIHNHs'HKI I (^. 19) 

The repeated line succeeds early lines, describe the sins committed 
by him. Like repudiating on ascetic, not thinking of supreme knowledge, 
being swayed away by the sensuous enjoyments. 

is praised in three verses, (p. 137 verses ;285-287) 

The word is repeated in many verses in the , H r icjHKl- 


(P. 367) 

i 1115311 

I ^ fTR gf^TT? II 157 II 
I M 15911 

the writer of this work has sometimes bilingual descriptions. In a 
verse the first few lines are in Sanskrit and the other few are in Prakrit. 
There are 51 verses in Gatha or Arya metre written in this fashion. 

Sometimes the author gives the etymologies of some important 
appelations. He has taken full liberty with the words and has tried to give 
explanations to the best extent possible. 

In the for example, he has given his own arguments to 

establish the significance of the name Vardhamana. 17 


Similarly the word is repeated in every carana for emphasis 

(p.313) 

AMK is a repository of references to social and religious which 
existed in the days of Amradevashri. Very rarely such details are found in 
other works. All these points can be sufficiently elaborated in a detailed 
study. 

Here is the commentator who has mastered the connections of 
Sanskrit poets. He has shown his mastery over Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa languages. Using hundreds of maxims he has shown a deep 
knowledge of human behaviour. His diction is quite rich in as much as he 
has used a lot of Desya words. The study of this work is quite useful for 
the cultural and linguistic vistas the author has opened. I have humbly 
attempted to note down a few points only, of this unique work. 
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Footnotes : 


1) AV. 15.6.4. 

2) Ait Ar. 2.3.6. 

3) Sata Bra. 1.3.4, 3.2.1.5. 

4) AV. II. 11.7,24; 15.6.4. 

5) oqi<*K u l, 

6) <JKlTHdd^MKI4 dT WdT*pfc*J17 - 

7) wlqi^tcqi Xl^ll: ^«li I 

8) 3TWWTT3 SPFtimFTl? #nf I 

?WI d W3TT frRrge^TT d#dl #d 11 

9) AgniP. 337.16,17. 

10) Vrtti on Dvanyaloka 5.3 

11) Introduction to the Varanasi edition of AMK. p. 2. 

12) A few of them are as follows : 

1. ensrrc^T chmfy: 335^ 1 (7.19) 

2. «n^T ^ ddT 1(341.242) 

3. m ^ (150.68) 

4. rTT M SIZt TOt (121.26) 

5. #T? (61.7) 

6. 3£>T (51.146) 

13) p. 237, verses: 285-293 

14) p.p. 302. 399,419, etc. 

15) 317 verses 80-84 

1 6) dFT 5^ 1 

tlld+dtild+MI dSKrlsf'dR) 1112 II 

17) p.232, verses 143-147. 
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Modern Sanskrit Poetry 


S. B. Warnekar 


Historical survey along with critical assessment of the entire 
Sanskrit Literature, started for the first time from the latter half of the 19th 
century, by great European Sanskrit Scholars like Prof. Max Muller, 
Weber, Keith, Shroder, Oldenberg, Witernitz etc. Indian scholars like 
Krishnammachari, Dasgupta, De, Varadachari, and many others have 
followed their path, and written studied history of Sanskrit literature in 
English, as well as various regional languages. Shri Hansaraja Agarwal 
and Pt. Dwijendranath Shastri (Meerut) have done the same type of work 
in Sanskrit language. At present there is no dearth of such histories of 
Sanskrit literature, but unfortunately all of them (except Shri M. 
Krishnammachariar) have, regarded Sanskrit language and its literature as 
‘dead’ after 17th century and did not care to enquire about the existence 
of Sanskrit literature after Panditraj Jagannath, the great author of many 
outstanding books. 

Most of the University Professors of Sanskrit before independence 
regarded ‘ ‘Sanskrit as a dead language’ ’, because they also had the least 
idea about the existence of Sanskrit literature after Jagannath Pandit. He 
was considered to be the last writer in the age - long tradition of Sanskrit 
Literature. 9 

But this belief has been completely exploded after the dawn of 
independence, by some eminant works about the survey of Modem 
Sanskrit Literature. 1 

Existence and eminence of Modem Sanskrit Literature is now an 
established fact. 

Indian rhetoricians have classified Sanskrit poetry into various 
types such as (1) Mahakavya (2) Khandakiivya (3) Campu (4) Muktaka 
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(5) (iitikavya etc. In the ancient Sanskrit literature one comes across 
number of eminent works of all these v;irieties, acclaimed all over the 
literary world. The subject matter of all these works was almost similar. 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhagawata was the source of inspiration for 
all the literatures in the ancient and medival period of Indian history. The 
same tradition continues uninterruptedly even in the 20th century Sanskrit 
Literature and also the literature in regional languages. 

In this respect “Indian literature is one, though written indifferent 
languages”. The only drifting from this mythological subject-matter was 
the biographies of Great kings and godly men like Buddha, Sarikar, 
Caitanya etc. 

Since the age old flow of Sanskrit Literature was considered dried 
up by the end of 15th or 16th century, we have to consider all the literature 

i 

after that century as “modem”. All the important works dealing with the 
“Modem Sanskrit Literature”, take the 17th Century as its beginning era. 
Panditaraj Jagannath, who is taken as the last eminent writer can be 
regarded the 'Adikavi'oi modem Sanskrit poetry; because one finds some 
sparks of modernism in his writings. 

Influence of Ramayana : 

Valmiki’s Ramayana is traditionally honoured as the ‘Adikavya ’ 
and its hero Srirama is worshipped all over India as the 7th incarnation of 
Lord Visnu! So naturally ‘ ‘Ramakatha* ’ was and is the dearest subject for 
all the Indian Writers. In the epic - tradition of modem Sanskrit Literature, 
Appaya Dixit (an author of 104 books) and Raghunath Nayak the king of 
Tanjaur, wrote epics called “Ramayanakathasarasamgrahah”. 

MadhutVani a poetess in the court of Raghunath Nayak, wrote 
“Ramayana Kavyam” in 14 cantos. Raja Chudamani (S. O. Ratnakheta 
Shrinivas Dixit) wrote the story of Rama within ope day. The book is called 
“Manjubhasini” (H^lRufl). The work is full of Puns practically on 
every word. Venkatesh and Venkat-Krishana (both from Tamilnadu of 
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17th cen.) wrote “Ramacandrodayam” Rarnapanivada and 

Yuvaraja Ramavarma (both from Kerala of 17th cen.) wrote Raghaviyam 
(20 cantos) and Ramacaritam (<lH^R<l*f) (12 cantos) 
respectively. 

During the last three centuries not less than a hundred epics on the 
story of Sri Rama or various touching topics from the “Adikavyam”, 
have been written and many of them have been published at different 
places. The latest published epic on Ramakatha is Sugama Ramayana (14 
cantos) by Dr. Ramesh Chandra Shukla of Delhi (published by Devvani 
parisad, Delhi) Every epic on Ramayana has some peculiarity of its own, 
even though the subject matter is common. 

Krsnakatha: 

The story of Krsna also has great influence on the Indian mind as 
that of Rama. Raghunath Nayak, the king of Tanjaur, who wrote 
‘‘Ramayansara-Samgrahah’’ wrote ‘ ‘Parijataharanam 
4 ‘ Acyutendrabhyudayam’ ’ Rukminikrsnavivaharh 

The list of Krsna-epics also will be as lengthy as that 
of Rama-epics. The only difference one finds in the epics on both these 
traditionally national heroes is that, the epics on Rama mostly describe his 
valourous deeds; whereas those on Krsna are after his amourous deeds. 
R^ma is depicted as ‘ ‘Dhlrodatta’ ’ (^)<I<M) and Krsna as ‘ ‘Dhiralalita’ ’ 
Cfkdfcid) Nayaka! Of course there are epics like “Kamsanidhanam” 
by Kavi-Rama, or “Naral^sura- Vijayam” (HW^d^TT^ 
by Madhavamatya, or “ Yadavavijayam’ ’ by Kunjukuthan tampiran (18th 
C.), which describe Krsna as a brave hero, but such works are not more 
than a dozen. 

Siva Poetry : 

Kalidasa’s ‘ "Kumara-Sambhavam’ ’ can be said to be the first Siva 
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epic in Sanskrit Literature. “Kiratarjumyam” of Bharavi also can be 
classified under the same category. Their tradition was continued by 
‘Ratnakhet.’ Shrinivas Dixit, honoured as “Abhinava Bhavabhiiti” (17th 
cen.) in his “Sitikantha-vijaya-kavyam” 

Nilakantha Dixit (17th Cen.) in his “Sivalilarnavah” of 

22 cantos. Kfdidasa’s theme of Siva-Parvati idarriage, seems to have 
influenced the modem Sanskrit-poets, because the number of Saivakavyas, 
about that theme seems comparatively larger. Rama- epics and Krsna epics 
can be taken as ‘‘Vaisnava epics”, because both of them are presiding 
dieties of ‘Vaisnavism’. There are some other important epics of the same 
cult, such as Lakshmi- Narayana-Caritam (d^^Kl^MRdH) by 
Varadadeshika (17th cen.). “Visnu- Vilasitam”, of eight cantos by 
Kunjuni-Nambiar Rampanivada, which describes the wonderful stories of 
all the ten incarnations of Lord Visnu. Ghanashyam (18th cen.) the minister 
of Tanjaur king Tukoji Bhosale and the author of sixty four works, wrote 
‘VenkateSa-Caritam to describe the wonderful story of 

Lord Venkatesvara of Tirupati. “Srmivasagunakaram” of Abhinava 
Ramanujacharya, the great opponant of Sankara’s Maya-Vada also deals 
with the same topic. ‘Jagannathavijayam’ of Rudrakavi, 
“Prahladavijayam” of Kathanath, “Dhruvacaritam” of Jayakant and 
some such works in the Vaisnava tradition are worth mentioning in this 
context. 

Mahabharata: 

Like Ramayana and Bhagawata, Mahabharata of Vedavyasa has 
also deep irppression on Indian Society. Works like ‘Vikramabharatam , 
by Shridhar Vidyalankar, “Abhinavabharatam” by Narsappa Mantri, 
‘Pandava-Vijayam’ by Kavibhushan Hemachandrachary, 
‘Pandavacharitarh’ by Laxmidatta, ‘Panda^vabhyudayam’ and ‘Tiu-un 
Bharatam' ‘Bhartodyata’, by Chitrabhanu, cannot be neglected. 

The story of King Nala from Mahabharata, immortalised by 
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Shriharsha’s famous “Naisadhiya-caritam’’ (12th cen.), has inspired 
some writers in the modem period of Sanskrit Literature. Raghunath 
Nayak the learned king of Tanjaur wrote Nalabhyudayam 
Vandarubhatta, a court poet at Cochin has written “Uttaranaisadham’’ (16 
cantos). The poet has successfully imitated the wonderful style of 
Sriharsa, avoiding his turseness. 

‘Sarasatakam’ of Krishnarama and ‘ Aryanaisadham’ of 
Nrisinhacharya (20 cen. Madras) are abridged editions of Sriharsa’s 
Naisadhiya-caritam. Shankarlal of Kathiawad selected the wonderful story 
of Sati Savitri from Mahabharata (which has inspired Yogi Shri 
Arobindo) for his “Savitricaritam”. 

All these works written in the beginning of the “Modem period’’ 
of Sanskrit Literature, conveys the same message of Sanatana Vedic 
religion, in the same style and techniques. In fact it is the continuation of 
the ancient literature, written in the “Modem’’ period, of the Sanskrit 
Literature’. 

Apart from these Mythological themes, poets of the ‘modem 
period’ have written epics on the biographies of great saints! 
Rajachudamani (17th cen.) the author of ‘Raghunathbhupa-vijayam’ has 
written ‘Sankarabhyudayam’ (^TW^^Q on the life of Sri 
Sankaracarya. The same author has depicted his fathers biography in a 
work named ‘Ratnakheta-vijayam’ (“Ratnakheta” was a title given to 
Shrinivas Dixit). Raghunath-Nayak the king of Tanjaur, wrote 
‘Valmikicaritam’. This is the only work on the life of the “Adikavi”. Life 
stories of Vadiraja (the great poet of Kamatak, in the 15th cen.) Satyanath 
(the great Acharya of Madhva sect -17th cen.), Vallabhacarya, Vijayadeva 
(a Jain Muni), Ramanujacharya, Nanakadeva have been described by 
various authors in the same traditional style, without much literary flavour. 

The story of Royal dynasty and regal personalities has always 
remained a pet subject for the Sanskrit poets. Ancient poets like Kalidasa, 
Bana and Bilhana, have introduced this subject in a very elaborate style. 
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Sanskrit writers of the Modem period have mentioned this tradition by 
writing works like, Sivabharatam (Kavindraparamanand of Maharashtra, 
17th cen.). Sivajicaritam by Kalidasa Vidyavinoda, “Sivarajavijayam” 
by Ambikadatta Vyasa, who is acclaimed as modem Banbhatta, on account 
of his wonderful prose style; “Sivavatara- prabandhah” by Shri. V. V. 
Sovani, Sivakavyam by Furushottam, ‘Sivarajyodayam’ by Dr. S. B. 
Wamekar (The author got Sahitya Akademi award for this epic in 1974) 
Ksatrapati caritam by Prof. Tripathi of Varanasi, are some important works 
on the marvelous life of Shivaji Maharaja. The biographies of Muslim and 
English rulers also has not remained untouched. ‘‘Jaharigira caritam” of 
Rudrakavi (17th cen.). ‘Gazani Mahamadacaritam’ of Ram Kavi (19th 
cen.), Vijayapurakatha of Panduranga Kavi and Sultanacaritam of 
Chhajjurama, Anglasamrajya Mahakavyam of A. R. Rajvarma (Kerala 
20th cen.). “ Angladhirajya Svagatam” of Venkatanatahacharya (Andhra 
19th cen.) Vijayini- Kavyam (12 cantos in praise of Queen Victoria) and 
‘Delhi Mahotsava Kavyam’ (6cantos) by Shriswar Bhattacharya(Bengal) 
” George-Vamsam” of Ayyaswani Iyer, George rajyabhisekam of 
Shivaram Pande (U.P., 20th cen.) and ‘‘Yaduvrddhasauhardam” 
(about the great sacrifice of Edward the VIII) by A. 
Gopalacharya, are some specimens of this category, worth remembering. 

Multi-meaning epics : 

Sanskrit is a wonderful language in respect of multipal meanings 
of words. Because of its peculiar structure, almost every word is pregnant 
with at least double or triple meanings. All the great poets have shown their 
ability in using the words with different shades of meaning. Poets like 
Subandhu, Kaviraja (12th cen.) Sandhyakamandin (12th cen. Bengal). 
Dhananjaya (a jain poet) have tordden a new path in the traditional poetry 
by writing epics w ith double or triple meanings. During the 17th and 18th 
centuries works like ‘‘Yadvaraghaviyam” of Venkatadhwarin, 
“Raghava Yadava-pandaviyam” of Chidamber, ‘‘Raghava- 
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naisadhiyam” of Haradalla (18th ccn.). “Kosala-Bhosaliyam’* of 
Sheshachal, arc some prominent works of this type. They all show the 
peculiarity of the Sanskrit language, as well as the mastery of the poets 
over the language. 

Krishnamurti and Charlu Bhashakar Shastri (both 19th cen.) wrote 
only one verse in 'Anustup' metre called ‘Karikanabandha-Kavyam’ 
about Ramakatha. the single verse conveys (A and 128 meanings 
respectively, if read in proper order. These meanings had to be explained 
by the poets themselves by writing commentories, which none else would 
have been able to do. 

In the fifth century A. 1). Bhatti, wortc his epice known as 
Bhattikavyam’ ’ about Ramayana. The entire epic is devoted to illustrate 
peculiar grammatical forms and variety of Alankaras. This type of an epic 
poem had a facination for the scholarly writers. During the ‘modem 
period’ of Sanskrit literature, this special form of traditional literature, did 
not remain untouched. “Raghunatha-bhupajiyam” (8 cantos) of 
Krishnakavi, “Ramavarma-yashobhushanam” of Sadashivamakhi 
(Kerala) “Alankaramaiijusa’ of Devashankar (Gujarath) 
Arthacitramanimfda of famous M. M. Ganapatishastri and 
‘‘Lokamanyalankar’’ of Pt. Karmurkar (Indore) are some specimens of 
‘‘Bhatti tradition’ - in the modem Sanskrit Literature. 

In the 10th century A. 1). Trivikrambhatta and after him poets like 
Anantabhatta and Abhinavakiilidasa etc. developed a new' type of poetry 
called ‘campu’, which is nothing but the combination of prose and verses. 

Venkatadhwiirin of the 17th century wTote his epoch making 
“ Visvagunadarsacampu”, in w hich he has described the people and their 
chiiracter of different regions in India, in a dialogue of two ‘Gandharvas’. 
The subject matter of almost all the campus in Modem Sanskrit literature 
is almost the same as that of the epics! Narayanabhattapada of Kerala had 
so much fascintion for the ‘Campu’ type, that he wrote twenty ‘campus’ 
on different mythological topics. Chakrakavi worte three campus about 
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marriages of Rukmini, Parvati and Draupadi. He also wTote an epic about 
the marriage of Sita! *‘Radhamadhava vilasa-campu* ’ of Jayaram, court 
poet of Shivajf s father, is regarded important from the historical point of 
view. ‘ ‘Keralabharana-Campu’ of Ramachandra Dixit is full of humour. 
A dozen of Campus have been written about the important places of 
pilgrimage like Tirupati, Trivandrum and the wonderful stories about 
them. 

Khandakavyas : 

Kalidasa’s Meghadutam, Bhartrhari’s Sataka-trayam, and stotras 
of the great Acharyas, has deep impression on the Sanskrit writers. This 
type of poems is known as ‘Khanilakavyam’ in the Sanskrit rhetorics. 
‘Bhamaha’ the famous rhetorician has denounced the idea of messengers 
like cloud, p;irrot or Goose etc. for conveying the human sentiments. Even 
the hundreds of poets followed Kalidasa and wrote ‘Dutakavyas’ like 
Pikadutam, 1 laiiisadutam, Pavandiitam, Mancxlutam, Gopidiitam, 
Bhramardutam, Garudasaridesam etc. Mudgar-dutam of Ramavatar 
Sharma, Ballavadutiim of Batuknath Sharma, Kakadutam of 
Sahasrabuddhe, and Shukadutam of Krishnamurti Shastri are very 
humourous. 

Sanskrit poets from Bengal, seem to have so much liking for 
Dutkavya, that late Dr. Jateendra Vimal Choudhuri (a renound Sanskrit 
Scholar and poet) could write a book in 1953, named “Bangeeya 
dutakavyetihasa” in Sanskrit, in which he has mentioned about twenty 
five dutakavyas written by the ‘modem’ Sanskrit poets in Bengal. 

Satakas : 

famous ancient poets like Bhartrhari, Amaru, Bhallata, May lira 
and some others have earned ever lasting fame on account of their 
‘Satakas’, (Collections of one hundred stray verses on a particular topic) 
about ‘Smgara, Niti, Vairagya, devotion and description of nature. Poets 
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in the modern period have continued the same tradition. 
“Vaksojasatakam” and ‘Romavalisatakam’ of 

Vishveshvar, “Kuca-satakam of Atreya Srinivas. 

Adhara-satakam Jara-satakam and ‘Cimani 

Satakam’ of Neelkantha are some typical specimens of mcxiem Srrigara 
Sataka Kavyas. 

Hala’s Gatha Saptasati in Maharashtra Prakrit, has inspired 
Parmanand (19th cen.) to write ‘Srrigara-Saptasati’ Vishveshvar to write 
“ Aryasaptasati’ ’ and Prof. Vidhtishekhar Rhattacharya (an editor of Mitra 
Gosthi, a Sanskrit Monthly) to write ‘Durga- Saptasati’. 

‘Candralaksmotpreksa-Satakam’ (^^ci^lc^TT-*m<=t>d) of 
Narahari, Mrgaiikasatakam of Kavikankana, 

‘Taravalisatakam’ of Venkatesh, “Sailabhi-satakam of 
Narayanasharma’\ Kanana-Satakam of Pt. Tarakhandra and “ASlesa- 
Satakam” of Narayan Pandit are entirely devoted to the description of 
nature, with wonderful emagery. 

“Dharmasatakam” and “Arthasatakam” of Jayaram Pande, a 
businessman in Bombay are typically modem in the content. 
“Palandu-Satakam” (about the onion) and “Kaka-satakam” about a 
crow are full of humour and satire. Sentiment of Nationalism is seen in the 
Satakas like ‘Bharatistavah’ by Kapalishastri of Pondecheri, 

out of my fourteen Patakas, Javahara-Tarangini (about Pt. Jawaharlal) and 
Vinayaka-Vaijayanti (about Veer Savarkar) are nationalistic in sentiment 
and ‘Ramakrsna Paramahariisiyam* (translated in Hngligh by Dr. R. N. 
Roy) and Vatsalyarasayanam are devotional. 

Vasudevananda-sarasvati and Rangavadhuta have written number of 
Khandakavyas about their diety of worship Sri Dattatraya and they are 
very popular among their thousands of devoties in Maharashtra and 
Gujarath. Principal Venkatramana of Bangalore has written nine ‘ ‘Gitas” 
called ‘Navagita-kusumanjali’ each one of 108 verses about the dieties 



like Rama. Krsna, Siva, (ianesa etc. ‘Sramagita (^H J Tlril) written by myself 
about the importance of physical labour in the nation building was 
published in 1977. Like Bhagvatgita, Sramagita is a diaglogue between 
Mahatma Gandhi and his great followers like Javaharlal and Rajendra 
Prasad etc. 

Among the ancient great poets Kalidasa, has been a most popular 
subject for modem Sanskrit poets. Hundreds of poets have praised him 
through their Khandakavyas. Dr. V. Raghvan has edited a book named 
“Kalidasa Pratibha” in which quite a good number of poems after 
Kalidasa are compiled. I have myself written ‘Kalidasa-rahasyam’ 
of 135 verses in which the Great national poet is eulogised 
with his own similies. 

Translated poetry : 

In the histories of regional language literatures in India, we come 
across number of books translated from original Sanskrit. All the regional 
laguage literatures, have enriched themselves by translated literature. But 
ancient and medival Sanskrit writers never thought of translating good 
books from other languages into Sanskrit. The process of translating from 
other languages into Sanskrit, started mostly in the 20th century. Shri 
Mahalinga-shastri has translated, ‘Nalavazzi-vakkundam’ of famous 
Tamil Poetes Ouvayyi, into Sanskrit verses. He has evolved new metres 
in this translation. In the introduction the translator narrated his own 
experience in translating into Sanskrit from a regional language in 
following worlds. 

“My experiments in Translating English and Tamil poems have 
shown me, that the poetic efforts in other languages come off beautifully 
in Sanskrit and even look enriched, more tidy and majestic in the new garb. 
Every attempt in the line seems to reveal to me the immence potentialities 
of this most ancient language its flexibility, roominess, surprising aptitude 
for supplying into felicitous moulds of excelling brillance and bravity. Due 
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to the Kinship of two cultures translation from Tamil into Sanskrit is not 
a literary feet, but an easy walk-over into an equally commodious 
well-foiimished adjacent parlour”. 

Almost all the Translators have expressed similar ideas in their 
introductions. I need not mention their names. Kapalishastri and 
Mahalingshastri have translated vedic Suktas into classical Sanskrit 
verses. Pali works like ‘Milinda Panha’ and ‘Dhammapada’ have been 
translated by Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya and Prof. Indra respectively. 
1 lala’ s Gatha-Saptasati in Maharashtri by Bhatta Mathuranatha of Jayapur, 
who has enriched modem Sanskrit poetry by writing ‘Sahitya Vaibhavam’ 
and 4 Jayapura vaibhavam’. Venkataramanacharya (19th cen.) has 
translated number of devotional poems from Tamil in his Girvana- 
sathagopasahasram His translations of Lamb’s 

stories of Shakesperian dramas (Shakespera-nataka-kathavali) was an 
effort to introduce Shakesperare to Sanskrit knowing readings. Shri 
Varadachariar from Andhra has translated five shatakas from Telugu into 
Sanskrit. Works like “Kanna-ki-kovalam”, Chintavistayaya Sita’ from 
Malayalam; Ramacharitamanasa and Kamayani from I lindi, 
Kapalakundala, Lavanyamayi, Gitanjali, Shrirama Krishnakathamrita 
from Bengali, Jnanesvari, Manobodha, Kekavali and Kamala (by Veer 
Savarkar) from Marathi, Rubayat’s of Omar Khayyam and Jame Ulkiyan 
from Parsian, Arebian nights and the holy Bible have been successfully 
translated into Sanskrit. Dr. V. Raghvan, has given a long list of 
translations of Bible, in his article (Modem Sanskrit writings). Shri 
Ramachandranyu. R. Krishnammacharya and some other writers have 
translated all the drammas of Shakespeiire into Sanskrit. Goldsmith’s 
1 lermit is translated as 4 4 Kaumudi’ ’ by Krangnor king, Rama varma. The 
‘‘Blind Boy” of Milton is translated by A. V. Narayana of Mysore, Dr. 
C.D. Deshmukha has translated 4 ‘Thus spoke the Mahatma’ ’ into Sanskrit 
verses in a book called 4 ‘Gandhi Sukti Muktavali”, published by National 
printing works. A collection of Dr. Deshmukha’s Sanskrit poems has been 
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recently published. 

From this brief survey of Modem Sanskrit poetry, we can see, how 
the Sanskrit writers have mantained the old tradition. The so called 
modernism, which we find dominating in the regional language literature, 
is almost absent in Sanskrit poetry, although some poets are trying to 
introduce it in their own way, is not appreciated by the lovers of Sanskrit 
poetry, because, their taste for poetry is cultivated by the study of classical 
Sanskrit poetry of Kalidasa, Magha, Bharavi Sri Harsa and Banabhatta. 

After the dawn of independence the number of Sanskrit publication 
has improved a lot. Many Sanskrit poets have been honoured by the award 
of Sahitya Akademi and many more will deserve the honour in the future. 
The creative ability of the Sanskrit poets up to this day has proved 
sufficiently, that it is a living language like all other Indian languages in 
respect of creative literature. 

Notes : 

1 See (A) “History of classical Sanskrit Literature” by M. 
Krishnammachariar, (B) Three articles by Dr. V. Raghvan 
“Modem Sanskrit Writings”, (2) Modem Sanskrit Literature and 
(3) Sanskrit Literature (1700 to 1900), (C) “Arvacheen Sanskrit 
Sahitya (Marathi) by Dr. S. B. Wamekar, (D) Arvacheen Sanskrit 
Natya (Hindi) by Dr. Ramji Upadhyaya, etc. 
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Post Independence 
Sanskrit Dramas of India: 
Some Observations 


Rita Chattopadhyay 

The primary objective of the present paper is to bring into limelight 
the status of Sanskrit Dramas produced in India in the later half of the 20th 
Century A. D. 

In the short span of this paper it has not been possible to give an 
analytical picture of the dramas, but an earnest attempt has been made to 
furnish at least some introductory notes, some special features thereon. 

It is true that the position of Sanskrit in modem society is degraded 
to a large extent; its penetration to the intellectual circle is limited and there 
is no commercial prospect since it is not a common lingua-franca amongst 
the masses. Moreover in this modem century Indian society has been 
subjected to a drastic change in almost all spheres of existence; the old 
world concepts of values are no longer honoured, the modem ‘elites’ find 
no utility of age-old Sanskrit. On the whole the scemario is totally hostile 
to propagation and appreciation of this rich, noble and divine language. 
Still there is a number of devoted Sanskrit lovers who even now in the 
twentieth century A. D. are trying their level best to sail against the tide 
and are endeavouring to make us understand that Sanskrit language can 
still be a force to reckon with and some such Sanskrit-scholars and 
Sanskrit-lovers as well are introduced here through their dramas. 

Since the number of Sanskrit Dramas produced under the said 
period is appreciably large, i.e. (more than 640), the present authoress is 
compelled to keep aside a good many number of outstanding works outside 
the purview of her discussion for which she begs to be apologized by the 
erudite readers. The main intension here is to highlight the creative aspect 
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of the dramas concerned and to bring the so-long hidden talents into 
limelight. 

Post-Independence Sanskrit Dramas have been classified into 
seven categories and at least one from each category (except from category 
V & VII) has been chosen for introduction or appreciation. In the process 
an attempt is made to touch upon some provinces of this vast 
peninsula-India, of course with a focus on Bengal. 

I - HISTORICAL PLAYS : 

In this category, more than sixty historical plays produced in this 
century have been traced; some of which are based on the ancient period 
of Indian history e.g. on Candragupta, Asoka and so on; some historical 
dramas are based on medieval Indian history; some on the history of 
modem period e.g. on freedom movement of India, on Kashmir problem 
under the administration of Nehru and some on some important event of 
world history e.g. on the birth of a new nation, Bangladesh. Some of the 
historical plays are enumerated below. 

Bangladesodayam : (By Ramkrishna Sharma, Uttarpradesh 1972, 
Delhi 1988, 2nd ed). The drama with 10 acts was written in 1972 i.e. 
immediately after Bangladesh-event took place. 

The present drama is a faithful portrayal of historical events and 
historical characters e.g. of Yahya Khan - the Pakistani General; of 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto - the Pakistani political leader, of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman - Bangladeshi political leader of Awami league in East Pakistan, 
later Bangladesh. 

Here, the Dramatist seems to be in his best in the last sloka which 
would be considered as Bharatavakya where Mujib wishes deep friendship 
between India and Bangladesh and expresses hope for commual harmony 
between the Hindu and the Muslim.2. 

Gahga Yamuna yavad Vahgasindhuhimalayau / Vahgabharatayor 
maitri ta vat sthasya ti hhutale / 
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svadhina smo vayainvadya svasramaphalabhoginah / Gita - 
Quranayoh patham kuryasm^h saJiita sada / 

Indiravijaya : (Venkataratna, Andhra Pradesh, 1972). This is a 
one act - play divided into a number of scenes, mainly based on the political 
strategy adopted by Smt. Inclira Gandhi, the former Prime - Minister ol 
India, during the Bangladesh movement. 

Kangresa - Parabhavam : (Reva Prasad Dwivedi, Madhya 
Pradesh. 1977) (Defeat of the. Congress.) This is a drama in 10 Acts. Indira 
Gandhi’s appeal to the Supreme Court against the Judicial verdict of 
Allahabad High Court, the defeat of Congress party led by Mrs. Gandhi 
and the victory of ‘Janata dal’’ and ‘Morarji Desai’ as well in 1977 election 
are wonderfully delineated. 

Svatantrya - Yajniahuti : (Dr. Narayan Shastri, Samskrita 
Ratnakara (J) 1956. Jaipur, Rajasthan), on freedom movement held at 
1942. 

Apurva - Santi - Sarihgramah : (Viswanath Keshav Chatre, Visva 
- Samskrtam (J), 1972, B(ombay), on Satyagraha movement led by 
Mahatma Gandhiji. 

Satyagrahodayah : ((Ramlinga Shastri, Composed in 1969, at the 
occasion of Gandhi birth - cemtemary, Hyderabad, Osmanaia University), 
on Satyagraha movement lecd by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Bharata - Laksminaitakam : (Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhari-) On 
LakshmiBai, the dowager q^ueen of Jhansi, who is known to be the best 
and bravest military leader o^f the mutinous sepoys. 

Subhasavijayam : ((Mans; by Nityananda Smrtitirtha, Bengal.) 
This drama deals with the political career and stormy life of Subhas 
Chandra Bose popularly and j widely known as Netaji and deals mainly with 
his prolonged fight with the British for the freedom of India. 

Amaraviravrttantaim : (Mans; Nityananda Smrtitirtha, Bengal.) 
This drama deals primarily w,yith the execution of Khudiram Bose, a patriot 
of 18 years only. 
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Vales vara - Mahayuddham : (Mans Pt. Nityananda Smrtitirtha 
of Bengal (1987/1988). This drama in five acts deals with the patriotic 
activities of Jatindranath Mukherjee (8.12.1879-10.9.1915) widely known 
as 4 ‘Bagha Jatin ’ ’ of Bengal and especially with the Baleswar fight where 
sacred martyardom of Bagha Jatin was gloriously held. 

II - BIOGRAPHICAL PLAYS : 

Biographical literature is an important and significant sector of 
Modem Sanskrit Literature. 

Intematinally significant religious and spiritual figures like 
Sarikaracarya, Ramakrsna, Vivekananda; political personalities like 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, Lokamanya Tilak, Rajendra Prasad, 
Churchill, Dr. Bidhan Ch. Roy, Indira Gandhi; popular saints and mystics 
e.g., Jnanesvara, Ramadasa, Tukarama and well known scholars like Max 
Muller, Rabindranath Tagore have become the ‘subject of biographical 
dramas. 

Actually, writing Biographical dramas on historical personalities, 
is undoubtedly a very difficult task. Biographical work should not be a 
mere history or biography, i.e., an insipid statement of dates and facts nor 
can it be a mere ‘fiction’ or ‘fantasy’ soaring only on the wings of 
imagination - however, sweet or charming. Thus an author of biographical 
poetry - be it either in poetic or in dramatic form - has to steer between two 
extremes : history and imagination, cautiously but artistically. Thus, the 
proper and perfect synthesis of history and literary art; truth and fiction - 
lies at the root of the success of a Biographical Play. In this category also 
more than (60) sixty dramas have already been traced. To name a few 

Bhaskarodayam : (Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhari of Bengal 
published by ‘Pracyavani’, Calutta in 1961.) This is a novel biographical 
drama of mahanataka type, in 15 acts, based on the early life (upto 25th 
year) of the poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

The language of this drama is a unique one and captures the hearts 
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of the connoisseurs, t he language is simple yet dignified; true to the point 
yet sweet: modem, yet following the traditional rules. Some portions of 
speeches, poems and songs of Rabindranath, have been wonderfully and 
successfully rendered into Sanskrit, retaining to a large extent, the cadence, 
spirit and sublimity of the original. 

Tukarama - Caritam : (Originally written in form of poetry by 
Kashma Ran in 1950, later on dramatized by Lila Rao.) 1 Act play dealing 
with the life and spiritual activities of the great poet, saint and devotee, 
‘Tukarama’, (app. 1608-49) of Maharashtra. 

Lokamanya-Smrtih : (S. B. Velankar, Maharashtra) 2-Act play 
based on the patriotic activities of the famous Indian nationalist leader Bal 
Garigadhar Tilak. 

Dhanyo’ham-Dhanyo’ham : (Dr. G.B. Palsule, Pune -1972) A 
play with 4 Acts, (where the Acts are further subdivided into scenes) is 
based on the life of Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, popularly called Veer 
(Valiant) Savarkar (1883-1966 A. D.), the grand personality who was a 
hero of India’s fight for freedom from the British thraldom. 

Maxmtllara - Vaidusyam : (Bhavani Shankar Trivedi, 1981,) A 
drama on the scholastic activities of the great Sanskrit scholar Maxmuller. 

Kesari-Cankrama : (Shibaprasad Bhardwaj, Visva- Samskrtam, 
(J) 1963, Hosiarpur, Punjab) On Lala Lajpat Roy. 

Xyurarogya - Saukhyam : (E. P. Bharata Pishrodi, Eranellur 
Trichur, Kerala 1st Ed, 1989) The theme of the play is based on the eventful 
early period of the life of Melpathur Narayana Bhattapada, who, according 
to our author, an extraordinary genius in the field of Sanskrit literature, 
especially in grammar and poetry, can hardly be compared with any poet 
or scholar of the later centuries. 

Sri Gita - Gaurangam : (Dr. Birendra Kumar Bhattacharyya, 
Calcutta - 1974) A lyrical Play (Glti - natyam on the life and religion of 
Gaurahga Caitanya . the great preacher of selfless love towards both man 
and god. 
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Siddharthacaritam : (Dr. Birendra Kumar Bhattacharyya, 
Calcutta -1970.) A drama, in 8 Acts, based on the life and positivistic 
Philosophy of Gautama Buddha, the great proponent of the doctrine of non 
- violence. 


Ill - PLAYS BASED ON MODERN TOPICS : 

This category appears to be most important of all. 

What is worthmentioning and which is inspiring at the same time 
is that the sanskrit-scholars, like any other scholars in any field are also 
affected by the turmoils and vicissitudes of the pressing problems of the 
society. The trend of selecting themes from contemporary political, social, 
academic and industrial scenes and to cast sarcastic flings at the different 
aspects is very much prominent in this century. 

Thus the dramas are on ‘dowry’, on ‘gherao’ on the problem of 
‘refugee influx’, on ‘Naxalite movement’, on the ‘problems of the 
industrial workers’, on the ‘horror of second world war’, on the system of 
‘democracy’, on the system of ‘election’ and so on. In this category we 
have come across more than fifty dramas of which a few are being 
introduced. 

Canda - Tandavam : (Pt. Srijiva Nyayatirtha of Bengal.) A 
serio-comic playlet representing the horror of second world-war. 

Vestana - Vyayogah : ((Dr. B. K. Bhattacharyya of Bengal 
Calcutta, 1971) is a playlet on Gherao published at Calcutta in 1971. 
There cannot be a stronger satire on the policy of ‘ Gherao . ’ V. V. is 
characterized by fresh approach, novel thought and by ‘modernity’ - in 
true sense of the term. 

Dharitri-Pati-Nirvacanam : (Dr. Siddheswar Chattopadhyay of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1971) : This is an enjoyable satirical playlet, based on 
(he contemporary political condition of the whole world. There cannot be 
any stronger attack or any pointed satire on contemporary political 
condition in International scenario. T he International body known as UNO 
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(United National Origanization); the super powers with their huge arsenal 
of deadly weapons; the poliey of non-alignment of neutral nations w ith 
their unjustified pride and many more aspeets of eontemporary political 
scene get lashes of sharp satire from the facile pen of the author. 

Atha-Kim : (Dr. Siddheswar Chattopadhyay of Bangal (popularly 
known as Buroda) in 1969.) Atha Kim is a Sanskrit playlet of satirical type 
(vyahga natika) 

Atha Kim is a savoury Sanskrit playlet with a severe reproof 
towards our system of Democracy, towards all the political parties of 
Bengal rather India and especially towards our system of ‘Election’. 

Herein, no story as such is found. All the characters are introduced 
by mere symbols and not by individual names since in each case the 
personal identity of the individual is not important, important is the ‘class’ 
or ‘the political idea’ they represent. Thus all the characters, representative 
of different classes etc., are introduced, interestingly enough with a 
peculiar combination of vowels and consonants e.g. ‘Kah ’ ‘Khali etc. 

Nana-Vitadanam : (Dr. Siddheswar Chattopadhyay of Bengal.) 
(S. S. P. (J.), Vol. LVII, Calcutta, 1974) This is a savoury Sanskrit play of 
satirical type. 

There can’t be any sharper satire on those ‘elites’ who being at the 
helm of academic affairs shed crocodile tears for the abolition of Sanskrit 
but inwardly endeavour for her abolition from all the academic curricula 
in West Bengal. 

Jananl : (Mans) (Dr. Gauri Dharmapal (pen-name Uma 
Devisurya, September 1984.) Janam is a modem one-act play. 

‘Janani’, with its lucid style, simple but dignified language, with 
occasional use of Bengali language, with its novel theme revealing the 
identity of ‘Mother’ - of the ‘House Mother’, of ‘Sanskrit’, of ‘India’ and 
of ‘Mother soil’ or ‘Earth’, bringing out the multi-lingual and the 
integrated aspect of India, depicting integration in its different aspects e.g., 
family integration, linguistic integration, national and East-Wesl 
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integration and with an ultimate objective of ushering into the traditional 
realm of peace, harmony, tolerance and integration - will ever be 
enshirined in the hearts ol the connoisseurs. 

Trnajatakam : (Pandit Durgadatta Shastri of the Kangra 
district. 1983, 1st ed, Himachal Pradesh) - This is a one act play divided 
into a number of scenes. 

Drama showing the usurer amasses wealth by taking advantage of 
the impoverished people who are generally subjected to extortion, 
exposing the harmful system of Bonded Labour (P.16) highlighting the 
restrictions connected with the caste-system etc. in a nutshell, the drama 
pointing out some darkest comers of our socio economic system in the 
present century deserves appreciation from all connoisseurs. 

Yautakam : ( Shivaji IJpadhyay of Uttar lYadesh. Varanasi. 1986) 
- Yautakam is a one act play. The play shows how the harmful system of 
‘dowry' still now' prevalent in our modem society is oppressing a father 
who is burdened with a mtirriageahle daughter for whom marriage can’t 
be settled without a huge amount of dowry for the bridegr(x>m. 

The style is lucid, language is simple and topic is modem and 
relevant to this present day society. Our author says stircastically - 

Yautakam mmu sarvasvam yautuhun manamulakam / 

yautakaiii kanyaka - sulain yautakam varamulyakiun II 

and draws our attention to this burning problem of our society. 

IV - PLAYS BASED ON THE EPISODES OF UPANISADS / 
PURANAS / RAMA YANA / MAHABHARA TA : 

Prom time immemorial Ramayana, Mahabhiirata, Puranas etc. iire 
the eternal source of continuous How of themes and ideas that are woven 
into literary creations. Quite obviously the dramas based on Puranas etc. 
are huge in number. 
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V- PLAYS-BASED-ON-Q^ASI-HISIORICAL-EPISODES / 
LEGENDS / ANECDOTES. 

A novel and appreciable trend is very much prominent among the 
Sanskrit dramatists of twentieth century A.D. to reconstruct the lives and 
personalities of the great poets and poetesses through the form of a drama. 
In most of the cases they have based their themes on the anecdotes of 
legends centred around the lives of some celebrated figures e.g. Valmiki, 
Kalidasa. Sometimes the authors have created the plays from the minimum 
of the matter with them e.g. a few verses found in the anthologies or quoted 
in some other Sanskrit texts. In this category we’ve met nearahout 
twenty five dramas of which only two are mentioned here. 

BhasoShasah : (Prof. G. 13. Palsule of Maharashtra, Pune, 1980) - 
This is a non - pared play, with three acts where the acts are again 
sub-divided into scenes. 

The plot is completely imaginary but still centres round the 
traditional story of burning of all the dramas (except Svapnavasavadattam) 
of Bhasa by the judges rocorded in the famous lines- 

Bhasa - natakacakrc'pi chckaJksiplc pariksitum etc. 

Dr. Palsule, the author of this drama has successfully and strikingly 
enough tried to give a splendidly rational interpretation viz. that society 
did not tolerate that the playwright should not be faithful to the sacred 
writings of Vyasa and Valmiki; or the society would not tolerate the poet 
like Bh asa (the hero of this drama) who should have made heroes out of 
villains. 

Anarkali : (Prof. V. Raghavan, Madras. 1972) - is a ten act play 
based on some well known quasi-historical romantic episode connected 
with the secret love beteeen Salim (later on emperor Jahangir) and 
Anarkali-immaculately beautiful lady (attendant) in the mughal haremn. 

The play is a great step for national integration. It projects an overall 
ideology of integration and harmony. 

The present drama through all its pages glorifies harmony and 
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integration in unequivocal terms. 

Akbar, (in the disguise of a Sannyasin ), rather our author, says 
loudly and emphatically - 

na siya na sunnl na hindur na jaino / na va jaratustro na ca 
kraistavo ’ ham. 

idam sarvamevahamebhyah parastat / nirakhyam yadekam 
tadaradhako ’ ham. 

There cannot be a more practical demonstration of the integrating 
potentiality of Sanskrit language. 

VI - PLAYS ADAPTED / TRANSLATED FROM OTHER 
LANGUAGES: 

Translations are esteemed to be as important as the creative works, 
since they fulfil a double purpose, viz. that the works in the Sanskrit 
language are enriched on one hand and on the other these are helpful to 
understand the literary values of the original creations in other languages, 
especially the vernacular ones and thereby contribute to national integrity. 

Dinarkarajakumara-Hemalekham : (Dr. Sukhamay Mukherjee, 
published at Delhi in 1971) a Sanskrit version of William Shakespeare’s 
‘Hamlet.’ The Hamlet has been acclaimed as the greatest among the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare: Moreover, it is esteemed as the most popular 
as well as most problematical play ever written. 

The original Hamlet is indeed noted for abundance of quotable 
apophthegms. Our translator’s successful renderings of such passages 
deserve special attention and acclaim here. The advice of Polonius to his 
son Laertes, Hamlet’s observations on man in Act II before Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstem and of course the famous and profound “To be or not to 
be' ’ of Hamlet are worth - mentioning here. 

Candrasenah : is another outstanding translation of Hamlet by S. 
D. Joshi & Vighnahari Deo of Pune (Maharashtra); yuthika (1976) is the 
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translation of famous Romeo-Juliet of Shakespeare by Revaprasad 
Dvivedi of Madhyapradesh; Bcsitfls a number of translations are made in 
dramatic form from vernacular e.g. Marathi, Telegu, Bengali More than 
20 of Tagore ’ s dramas / short stories have been translated in the form of 
drama. Of which Valmiki pratibha (New Delhi, 1966) by V. Raghavan 
of Madras, Ratharajjuh (S.S.P.(J), 43rd yr. No. 8-12) by Dr. Bimal 
Krishna Matilal of Bengal; Muktadhara & \ artagrham (Calcutta, 1963) 
by Dr. Dhyanesh Narayan Chakravorty ol Bengal; Sampatti 
samarpanam - (Howrah (W.B.); 1978) and ‘Guptadhanam’ (Howrah 
(W.B.) 1987) by Pandit Nityananda Smrtitirtha of Bengal deserve special 
attention. 

Muktadhara and Vartagrham : Muktadhara, the greatest of 
Tagore’s symbolical play and Dakghar - a gentle and deeply moving play 
have successfully and elegantly been translated by Prof. Dhyanesh 
Narayan Chakrabarti being titled as ‘Muktadhara and Vartagrham’ 
respectively. 

However, in consideration of lucidity and simplicity, application 
of selected sounds these productions are indeed joy for ever to 
Tagore-lovers and Sanskrti - lovers as well. It seems all of them have 
proved the inappropriateness of the saying — 

The perfume of a pristine thought / Can’t in translation he 

caught .” 

VII - PLAYS ON MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS : 

There are a large number of dramas which are found to be difficult 
to place within the periphery of any particular category as such because 
almost each and every of them is a category by itself. So it seems to be 
appropriate to club all those together in this category which mny be termed 
as ‘Miscellaneous’. For paucity of space they are not being intorduced 
here. 
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CONCLUSION : 

Much more still needs to he said about post-independence Sanskrit 
Dramas of India. Through this present paper it has been tried to point out 
different novel trends which are distinctly traceable in the compositions of 
modem Sanskrit playwrights. First of all, some of them have tried to make 
a remarkable synthesis of old tradition and new innovation by observing 
iii' traditional rules of dramaturgy to some extent and by introducing 
LYi'i.iiii experiments in theme, technique and spirit as well. Secondly, a 
large mim vr of playwrights have selected the themes of their plays from 
contem|X)rar\ social, political, academic and industrial scenes 
occasional^ w ith sarcastic fling towards the society and the individual as 
well. In most cases modern dramatists have ventured with the ultimate 
optimistic objective of ushering in a better society - full of peace and 
harmony. Another appreciable trend most conspicuously found in the 
modem dramas is the trend of projecting the ethical values through the 
well-known episodes of Vpanisads . Ramayana. Mababharata and Puranas . 
Besides, the trend to translate or to adapt from the works of great literary 
artists e.g. Shakespeare, Kalidasa, Rabindranath Tagore, Bankim Chandra 
and many more and thereby to project the philosophy of those artists as 
reflected in the original - is very much prominent in the works of the 
dramatists of the present century. And to reproduce the great lives of the 
great souls of India in order to inspire the present generation is another 
noteworthy trend found in the modem dramas. 

There are Post Independence Sanskrit Dramas which prove 
conclusively the high potentiality of the language and establish positively 
that even modem rather ultra-modem thoughts and incidents can be easily 
and wonderfully expressed in Sanskrit language. 

The present authoress has carefully chosen a few’ number of 
dramas produced in different parts of this vast peninsula with a special 
focus on Bengal to highlight the deviations and innovations mentioned 
above. She has made an humble attempt to establish the fact that though 
Sanskrit has lost its honourable status yet undoubtedly it continues to be 
to some extent a potential vehicle of thought and emotion. Above all. she 
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has tried to draw the attention of the erudite readers towards the 
commendable juxtaposition of ‘tradition and innovation’ rather ‘tradition 
and modernity’ which is conspicuously found in ‘modem Sanskrit 
Dramas’ of India. 

But it is a matter of great regret that good many Bengali - rather 
Indian prodigies - in the vast domain of Modem Sanskrit Literature, with 
their oustanding contributions not only in drsyakavya or drama section 
but in other fields too, are passing into oblivion. 

As a devoted lover of Sanskrit the present researcher will consider 
her humble effort amply rewarded if she has been able to draw attention 
of the learned readers towards the neglected and so-long-hidden talents of 
Modem India. 

A list of Abbreviations : 

Atha - Athamim by Dr. Siddheswar Chatopadhyaya. (Buroda). 
Calcutta. 1974. 

Ba - Bahgladesodayam by Ram Krishna Sharma Delhi, 1988 
2nd edition. 

Bh - Bhaso 5 hasah by Dr. G. B. Palsule, Pune. 1 980 . 

Bha - Bhaskarodayam by Dr. J. B. Chudhari, Calcutta. 1961. 

C.T. - Candatandavam by Sri. Srijiva Nyayatirtha, Calcutta. Undated. 
Dha - Dharitripatinirvacanam by Dr. Siddheswar Chattopadhyay 
(Buroda). Calcutta. 1971. 

Hem - Dinarkarajakumara-hemalekham (a Sanskrit version of William 
Shakespear’s Hamlet) by Dr. Sukhamoy Mukherjee. Delhi, 

1971. 1st ed. 

J - Journal. P - Place of publication. 

♦ 

Mans - Manuscript. S.S.P. - Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 
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sagar University, Sagar. 

3. Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit literature - Dr. K. K. Datta Shastri. 

Calcutta. 1974. 

4. (Mm) Haridasa Siddhantavagisa’s : An Appraisal - Dr. Rita 

Chatopadhyay, Calcutta, 1989. 

5. Jivanikosa (in Bengali) - Ed. by Sashibhushan Vidyalankara, Calcutta. 

6. Modem Sanskrit Dramas of Bengal (20th Century A.D.) - Dr. Rita 

Chatopadhyaya. Calcutta. 

7. Modem Sanskrit Literature - Dr. V. Raghavan, New Delhi, 1957. 

8. Modem Sanskrit Writings - Dr. V. Raghavan, Adyar, 1956. 

9. Samskrta me Ekariki Rupaka (in Hindi) - Dr. Virabala Sharma, Bhopal, 

1972. 

10. Samskrta Ravmdram - Fid. by V. Raghavan. 

11. Samskrta Sahitya Varigahr Dan (in Bengali) - Dr. S. C. 

Bandyopadhyay, Calcutta 1962. 

12. Post-Independence Sanskrit Drama - Dr. S. Ranganath, 1994. 

13. Sanskrit Dramas of Twentieth Century - Usha Satyavrat, Delhi, 1971. 

14. Post-Independence Sanskrit Literature - Ed. Dr. K. R. Joshi and Dr. 

S. M. Ayachit. Nagpur, 1990 (1st ed.). 

15. Varigiya Mahamahopadhyaya Jivani (in Bengali) - H. Bhattacharyya, 

Calcutta 1352 B. S. 

16. Varigiya Samskrta Adhyapaka Jivani (in Bengali) - H. Bhattacharyya, 

Calcutta 1383 B. S. 
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Mt. Meru In Ancient Indian Tradition 

Madhavi kolhatkar 


Mt. Meru plays an important role in Indian tradition. It is an 
important cultural and literary motif. It will be interesting, therefore, to see 
how it is depicted in ancient Indian literature. 

The world can be derived, as Mayrhofcr has stated, from the 
Kannada word meruvc meaning pile, pyramid, high top, or from Telugu 
word mcruvu meaning pyramid or cone. Goldschmidt has tried to connect 
it with *Smeru or with smi meaning possessing bright reddish rays. 1 

The earliest occurrence of the word, though in compound, is found 
in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. At TaiA. i. 7.1 it is said, 

I ( ? FT) ^ «RrfrT I (comm., 

3TOT: <TFT 3WT: 

hiMk<+i 3WK[i w. w ^ 


I) According to the text and the commentary 
it seems that Kasyapa is a name of one of the eight suns and it always 
illuminates Mt. Meru and never does leave it. 

There are certain IJpunisads which refer to Meru. These are, 
how ever, considered to be of a very late period, and therefore are not taken 
into consideration here.. 

Further, in Agnivesyagrhya-siitra also, we find a reference to Meru, 
w herein it is stated that ‘one disposes off or sends off Kesava either in 
ocean or on Meru or in the Adityamandala. ^TT 

WWW] ^ifcT 


fr^TT? Agnive GS. 73.6) 

Then we come across various references about Meru in the Fpics 
and in the Puranas. Those in the Puranas iu*e important from the point of 
view' of cosmogony and cosmology. 
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While telling about how the universe eame into existence by the 
combination of maliat. pradhana. ahamkara and other elements, 
Markandeya Purana (Mark P.) states - ‘By reason of those elements being 
governed by the Soul and also through the favour of the imperceptible, 
Mahat, and the other principles, ..... cause an egg to come into existence. 
There like a bubble on water, the egg gradually increased by means of the 

things that existed.In its enlarged state it lay on the water. The Soul 

having increased inside the egg sprung from Prakrti took the name Brahma 

. That egg enclosed all these three worlds with all that they contain 

movable and immovable. Meru was bom from it, and as the after - birth 
were bom the mountains: the oceans were the fluid contained within that 
egg which held the great Soul. Within that egg was all this world, with the 
gods and demons and mankind, and the continents and other lands, the 
mountains and oceans and the throng of luminous worlds (Mark P. 45.62 
to 67, tr. by Pargiter; also Vamak P. 34.47.). 

Regarding the position of the Meru, Matsya Purana (=Matsya P.) 

suites that there are seven mountains on Jambudvipa. After the mountains 

Himavat, Hemakuta and Nisadha is situated the Meru. It is golden and 

circular. It has four colours on its four sides. It is said to be bleak and barren. 

Its extent is twentyfour thousand yojanas on four sides, whereas the extent 

or diameter of the Jambudvipa is hundred thousand yojanas. Mt. Meru is 

divided into four quadrants. All have different colours. The eastern part 

has sprung from Brahma. It is white and is said to have Brahmanical 

porperties. The southern quadrant is yellow and possesses the qualities of 

Vaisya. On the western one of the colour of the wings of the black-bee and 

properties of Sudras. The northern quadrant is of red colour and has the 
2 

properties of Ksatriyas. (MatsyaP. 113.8 to 16; BrahmandaPurana. i. 
15.13-23). 

MarkP. in its 54th ch. states the names of all the seven mountains. 
They are Himavat, Hemakuta, Nisadha, Meru, Nila, Sveta and Smgin. 
Two of its greatest mountain-ranges are a hundred thousand yojanas in 
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extent and are in the middle of the Jambudvipa. Two more are to the South 
of these two and other two to the north which are less by ten thousand 
yojanas each. They all are two thousand yojanas in height. Then the author 
also might have felt the difficulty of how^o accomodate these on the 
Jambudvipa. Therefore, he further says, ‘Six of them extend into the sea. 
The earth is low on the south and north and is highly elevated in the 
middle.’ (MarkP. 54.6 to 12). 

Further, in MatsyaP. the location of Meru is described differently. 
On and among these mountain-ranges are several varsas i.e. regions 
inhabited by people. The varsa in Himavat is Bharata, on Hemakuta is the 
varsa of Kimpurusas. (Kimpurusa is a mythical being with a human head 
and a body of a horse.) Then on Nisadha is Harivarsa, The other limit of 
Harivarsa is Meru, and further on is the region of Ilavarta. (MatsyaP. 
113-2630). 

This description is a little difficult to understand, but MarkP. is 
more clear on this topic. It explains-on the southern half of the elevated 
ground are three countries and three are on north. Inbetween these two 
halves is Ilavarta; and in the middle of it is situated the golden Mountain 
Meru. 

In MatsyaP. itself, at other place comes a different description of 
Meru, such as - It is t6 the south of Nila and north of Nisadha. Within the 
circumferences of these two and of Malyavan and Gandhamadana is the 
square and lofty golden Sumeru mountain which is of four-fold colours - 
on the east white, yellow on the south, like that of the wings of the black-bee 
in the west and red on north. As one begins to think that this Sumeru seems 
to be different from Meru, the Purana again switches back to Meru and 
states - ‘Mt. Meru Shines out like the rising sun or the blaze of fire without 
smoke. It is in the heart of those mountains and is - like a divine king 
(MatsyaP. 113.38, 39). In the next verse, it states - ‘That Sumeru is 
eighty-four thousand yojanas high, sixteen thousand yojanas deep 
underground and twentyeight thousand yojanas broad. Its circumference 
is double its breadth. It is a great divine mountain abounding in celestial 






medicines. It is surrounded on all sides by lands of golden effulgence. The 
Devas, gandharvas and raksasas enjoy on this mountain (MatsyaF. 
113.40-42). 

MarkP differs a little on this point. According to it, the height of 
Meru is eighty-four thousand yojanas. It penetrates downwards sixteen 
thousand yojanas and is sixteen thousand yojanas broad. It is like a 
sarava i.e. a plate or a cup narrow downwards and broader up. It is thrity 
two thousand yojanas broad at the summit. It has different colours on four 
sides and a Brahmana, a Vaisya, a Sudra and a Ksatriya are stationed there 
accordingly. In its centre is Brahma’s court. It is fourteen thousand yojanas 
high. To the east is the court of Indra and to other seven directions are the 
courts of seven other lokapalas. (see also Mrgendra Tantra, i. 13.40 to 46, 6 
Brahm VaiP. i. 7.3 to 8). 

In MatsyaP. once again Mt. Meru is described. There it is said to 
be in the Sakadvipa, which have seven mountains in it. The first and 
foremost is the Mt. Meru inhabited by the Devarsis and the Gandharvas. 
It stretches out long in the east and has a mine of gold and is called the 
IJdaya mountain. Clouds gather together there to give rain and then they 
disappear (MastyaP. 122.1 to 8). 

At other place the same Purana states -- ‘The half of the terrestrial 
globe lies to the north of the Mt. Meru, while inside Meru every direction 
extends to a crore of yojanas. The extent of the half terrestrial orb is eight 
hundred and ninety-five thousand yojanas. The extent of the world is 
thirty-seven thousand nine hundred thousand yojanas. This is the length of 
seven dvTpas and seven ocens. (MatsyaP. 124. 19-26). Thus is the 
cosmographical description of Mt. Meru in the Puranas. 

In Yoga Bhasya on Yogasutra. 1.26 we find the description of Meru 
in connection with cosmology. It states - ‘There are seven lokas. Starting 
from Avici upto the surface (prstha) of Mt. Meru is the region of Bhuh. 
Then from the top of Mt. Meru upto the pole star is the intermediate region. 
Beyond that is the five-fold region of heaven. Then are the regions of Indra, 
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Prajapati and Brahma. 

Then from Avici, placed in ascending order are the six hells and 
the seven nether regions. 

This earth is the eighth with its seven dvipas. It is called Vasumati 

and it has Sumeru as its centre, which is a pleasure garden of the gods. Its 

9 

peaks are ol silver, gold, lapis lazuli and of crystals. The eastern portion 
of the sky due to silver peaks is white, the western one is crystal-clear, the 
southern one is deep blue like the leaf of the blue lotus due to the lustre of 
the lapis lazuli and the northern portion is golden yellow.’ This description, 
seems to have some connection with the description in the puranas. 

f urther it is stated - ‘On the right side (to the south?) of the Meru 
is Jambu tree because of which that side or region is called Jambudvipa. 
Due to the movement of the sun (round Meru) it appears that night and day 
are attached to it. 

On the north of Meru there are three mountains, called Nila, Sveta 
and Srrigavan. Their extent is two thousand yojanas. Then there are three 
regions surrounded by these three mountains. The names of those are — 
Ramanaka, Hiranmaya and Uttara Kurus. They are of nine thousand 
yojanas extent each. 

To the south of Meru also are three mountains. They are called 
Nisadha, Hemakuta and Himasaila. Their extent is two thousand yojanas 
each. Surrounded by them are three regions called Harivarsa, Kimpurusa 
and Bharata. 

To the east of Meru are BhadraSa and Malyavat and to the west are 
Ketumala and Gandhamadama. In the middle is the region of Ilavrta. This 
of hundred thousand yojanas stretches in each direction for half the 
distance from Sumeru. The Jambudvipa extending for hundred thousand 
yojanas is surrounded by ocean from all the sides. Then there are the other 
islands called Saka, Kusa, Kraunca, Salmala, Gomedha and Puskara. All 
these are surrounded by girdle- shaped seven oceans and together with 
them are encircled by the Lokaloka mountain which measures upto fifty 
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crones of yojanas in extent. 

Among the Buddhist texts it is the Abhidharmakosa which deals 
elaborately with cosmogony. (3.48 to 57). 

Thus it is stated there -- ‘At the bottom of this world is a circle of 
wind, immesurable with a height of sixteen hundred thousand leagues. 
Upon it is the water circle. Then it is said that the water agitated by wind 
which the force of actions gives rise to becomes gold in its upper part, as 
churned milk becomes cream. 

On the circular sphere of gold which thus rests on water are the 
mountains-Mcru, Yugandhara, Isadhara, Khadiraka, SudarSana, 
Asvakarna, Vinitaka and Nimindhara, eight in number. The commentary 
states that among them the Meru is situated in the middle and is surrounded 
by other seven mountains all around having Nimindhara as the outermost 
range or ring. Beyond them are the continents and the outermost one 
encircling these regions is called Cakravada. Out of these, the seven 
starting from Yugandhara are of gold and the last one is of iron. 

The Mt. Meru is made of four valuable or precious elements - gold, 
silver, emeralds and crystals. They illumine the sky above them and their 
colour is reflected on it. The side of Meru towards Jambudvipa is of 
emeralds or lapis-lazuli. Therefore, the sky on that side is of that azure blue 
colour. (3.49) 

The Mt. Meru is twentyfour thousand yojanas deep in water and 
eighty thousand yojanas above the water. To its four sides are four regions 
- Jambudvipa, Purvavideha, Godaniya and Uttarakuru. 

Among them, Jambudvipa is of the shape of a carriage. In its centre, 
resting on the sphere of gold is the diamond throne where the Bodhisattva 
sits to attain Vajropamasamadhi to become an Arhat and a Buddha. No 
other place or no other person can support the Vajropamasamadhi of 
Bodhisattva. (Comm, on 3.53.-55) 

On the summit of Meru are the thirty-three gods. The sides of that 
summit are eighty thousand yojanas. At the comers there are four peaks 
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which are inhabited by the Vajrapanis. Acc. ordingh to the commentary 
these are Yaksas. In the middle of the plateau of Meru is a city called 
Sudarsana. Each side of it is two thousand five hundred yojanas and the 
height is one and a half yojana. It is of gold. It has variagated and smooth 
land. (The commentary states cT^T In the 

middle of it is the palace of Sakra. It is called Vaijayanta and each side of 
it is two hundred and fifty yojanas. Offside this city are four pleasure- 
gardens viz. Caitraratha, Parusyaka, Misraka and Nandana. To the 
north-east of it is the tree of Parija ta and to south-west is Sudharma, the 
assembly of the gods/’ (Abhidharmakosa. 3.65-68) 

It seems thus that according to the Puranas Mt. Meru is on or in the 
Jambuvipa, whereas according to Yogabhasya and Abhidharmakosa it is 
outside Jambudvipa. 

In nature, when mountains are seen by man the sky seems to be 
very near to the tops of the mountains. Naturally, therefore, in so many 
myths it is regarded to be so near that the sky is said to be easily reached 
from them. It is also thought that the mountains real or mythical support 
the sky or the heavens. Similarly in Indian mythology it is considered as 
the abode of the gods and therefore the heaven on this earth. 

As in other, in Indian mythology and literature also the mountains 

3 

are considered as symbols of strength and everlastingness. Thus, Meru is 
always considered as a symbol or motif of firmness. A firm person is said 
to be PlocbUj: Hemacandra’s Yogsa. 7.7; TrisaPuc. ii. 3.329. 14 A 

strong person is compared to Sumeru which can move. Thus it is said J l^: 

Wm: BrahmandP. iii. 23.54; 

WW : Pandavacarita. 3.416. 

Since Meru is said to be the centre of the world and the Tan trie 
mandala also is a representation of the world, the centre of the mandala is 
also called Meru. Further, the human body is also considered to be a 

4 

mandala or a symbol of the world. The spinal cord is considered to be the 
centre of the bodily mandala and is called Merudanda. As Myrcea Eliade 
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has put it, - The MGladhara cakra is said to support the spine (Meru) which 
functions as the axis of the human body just as in cosmogony Mount Meru 
is the axis mundi. 

The central bead in a rosary is also called a Meru or Merumani. In 
Jayakhya Samhita 14.27 it is said ^ zf I 

Even in mcxlem times the magnificent palacial buildings lire 
sometimes called as Meru. E.g. the palace built by King Kama of Gujrat 
is called Karnameru. Similarly, the mountain regions full of temples and 
palaces also seem to be called as Meru. Thus, the region of King Ajay is 
called Ajaymeru or Ajmer; the region of King Jayasal is called 
Jayasalameru or Jaisalmer, etc. 7 

In other important Buddhist texts, in Yogacarabhumi and 
Tarkabhasa of Moksakara reference to Meru is found. In Yogacarabhumi 
38.6 it is said W( fe: jMftt «n$: rRlt 3Tg 

I The 

g 

Dictionary of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, however does not contain any 
reference to any hybrid Buddhist text which has the word Meru or 
Mahameru meaning mountain. The meaning given of them is only‘a name 
of a Buddha.’ Under the vocable sumeru also it first states that it is a name 
of a Naga king. Then as a name of mountain (Pali id. oftener Sineru, also 
Meru), commoner than, but in Skt. not distinguishable from, Meru ...., see 
Kir.fel. Kosm. 15*, 16* 182; it is located at the middle of the world.... and 
surrounded by seven concentric rings of mountain ranges ....’ ’ 

Attempts have been made to identify the mythical Mt. Meru with 
some geographical mountain. It is sometimes identified with the plateau 
of Pamir, or is connected with the Greek Mt. Meros or Avestan Mt. Mauru. 
According to some scholars it is to be identified with Altai mountain which 

g 

in Mongolian language means golden mountain. No hypothesis, however, 
is convincing. 

It will perhaps be interesting to compare the description of Meru in 
ancient Indian literary sources with the later references to it in Buddhist 
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Tantrism, and observe the connections and also the historical growth of 
the concept. 
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Sanskrit Manuscripts and Editions of 
Ksemendra’s Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata 


Bonnie Rothenberg 

The Bodhisattvavadanakalpalala (AK) or Wish-Granting Creeper 
of Avadanas of Bodhisattvas, the largest collection of post- canonical 
Buddhist avadanas , containing 108 stories, was composed by the 
Kasmirian polymath Ksemendra and his son Somendra and completed in 
1052. 1 

Three incomplete Sanskrit manuscripts, B15 and Adds. 913 and 
1306 are contained in the Hodgson collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta and the Daniel Wright collection at the Cambridge University 
Library, respectively. Rajendralala Mitra has written a synopsis of stories 
50-108 based on Ms B15 "and Cecil Bendall made a detailed study of the 
two manuscripts in the Daniel Wright collection. 3 

Add. 1306, dated 1302, contains stories 42-108, beginning with 

the last word of verse seven in number 42, the Panditavadana . Bendall 

renumbered stories 42-49 to 31-48 on the basis of Somendra’s metrical 

list. The manuscript also contains the Saddantavadana, lacking in the 

Tibetan xylograph and canonical editions - beginning on 198b and 

* * 

continuing on seven extra leaves - numbered 199 -205 by Bendall. De 
Jong has pointed out that the Saddantavadana was later added by the 
scribe, Manjusribhadrasudhi, based on the same story in the 
KaJpadrumavadanamala. 4 

Bendall writes that Add 913, a more modem edition, is a copy of 
Add. 1306, however de Jong surmises that the archetype for Add. 913 was 
the manuscript used for correcting Add. 1306. 5 The manuscript 
“...contains stories 42-66 and 78 (Without the beginning) — 108 in the 
following order: 50-66, 42 (beginning With sahisnavali in verse 7) — 49, 
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78 - 108. It does not give the text of the Sarigharaksitavadana (pallava67) 
which was replaced by the text of the story of the same name of the 
Divyavadana.” 6 

The complete Sanskrit text of the AK is preserved along with its 
Tibetan translation in a separate 620 folio xylograph prepared under the 
patronage of the Fifth Dalai Lama (1617-1682) from 1664 (shing pho brug 
lo) - 1665 (shign mo sbrul gyi Id) and both the Chone and Derge editions 
of the Tibetan Bstan ‘gyur contain identical bilingual texts. It is included 
in the Mdo ’grel or ‘Sutra commentary section\ under the Skye rabs or 
‘Jataka’ subheading in the following places: Chone 4122, vols. ke-khe 
(91-92), pp. l-366aand l-329a, and Derge 4155, vols. ke-khe (170-171), 
pp. l-366a and l-329a. A Sanskrit text of ^ie AK is also found in the 
microfilm collection of the Sanskrit and Newari manuscripts recendy 
compiled in Kathmandu, Nepal, however it appears to be a handwritten 
copy of Das-Vidyabhusana’s later edition. 7 

A bilingual edition of the Ak f based on the Fifth Dalai Lama's 
edition and manuscripts B15, Adds. 913 and 1306 for chapters 50- 66 was 
published by Sarat Chandra Das and Hari Mohan Vidyabhusana (replaced 
by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in 1906) in twenty-four fascicles in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta, from 1888-1913. Das renumbered 
stories 11-49 to 10-48, agreeing with Somendra’s sequence in the table of 

g 

contents, and omitted chapter 49. The Garbhavakrantyavadana (!) , 
contained in the Tibetan xylograph and canonical versions as number 10, 
was added foil wing the story 48 and listed as (a second) number 10 in the 
appendix of vol. I in its Tibetan translation only. 

The Sanskrit text was reproduced with some minor corrections in 
1959 by P. L. Vaidya in the Buddhist Sanskrit Text Series, Mithila Institute, 
Darbhanga, nos. 22 and 23. Vaidya kept Das' renumbering, but listed the 
Saddantavadana as number 49 in the table of contents, although he 
omitted the Sanskrit text, stating it was unavailable. Both editions 
incorrectly title chapter 42 the Panditavadana. as the Kapilavadana, repeat 
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the first verse of' the dedication ( pranidhana ) as a 43rd and additional verse 
in the table of contents and reproduce the colophon written by the scribe 
of Add. 1306 at the end of their editions. 

The majority of textual changes, largely clerical in nature, were 
made, but not noted in Das- Vidyabhusana’s edition. These involved 
replacing missing visargas. minor spelling changes, etc., errors obviously 
compounded by Tibetan scribes who knew no Sanskrit. The Tibetan text, 
in most places a word-for-word translation, would have been a great hel^ 
in determining readings (often orthographically closer to the unclear 
Sanskrit letters), emendations and reconstructing missing sections of the 
Sanskrit text, but it appears that the editors did not make full use of the 
AIC s translation. Das has also, seemingly arbitrarily, varied the sequence 

9 

of the contents in the xylograph. 

Notes : 

1. Somendra’s introd., v.16, states that the AK was completed on the full 

moon (day) of the second lunar month, during the Buddha’s birth 
festival, in the 27th year, i. e., 1052 AD. 

2. The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta, Sanskrit Pustak 

Bhandar, 1 882, pp. 56-76. 

3. Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University 

Library . Cambridge , Cambridge. The University press, 1883, pp. 
18-20. 

4. J. W. de Jong, ‘The Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata and the 

Saddanta vadana , in Buddhist Thought and Asian Civilization: 
Essays in Honor of Herbert V. Guenther on his Sixtieth Birthday , 
Emeryville, Dharma Publishing, 1977, p. 32. De Jong has also 
edited the Saddantavadana based on the two Cambridge mss of the 
AK and the Cambridge and Paris ms of the 
Kalpadrumavadana-mala in “The Sanskrit Text of the 
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Suddunlavudana' Indologiea Taurinensia VIII, 1981. pp. 
281-297. 

5. Textcritical Remarks on the Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata (Pallavas 

42-10S). Studia Philologica Buddhica, Monograph Series II, 
Tokyo, The Reiyukai Libniry, 1979. introd., p. 5 . 

6. Ibid., p. 4. 

7. A Microfilm Catalogue of the Buddhist Manuscripts in NapaJ , vol. I. 

Japan, Buddhist Library, p. 31, no. Cl5. 

8. Regarding theGarbhiivakrantyavadana and its relation to the AK . see 

de Jong, “The Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata and the Saddzwta- 
vadana' *, pp. 28-31. 

9. For an analysis of the Fifth Dalai Lama’s xylograph, no. 7034 in the 

Tohoku University collection, in relation to the Derge and Peking 
Bstan ‘gyur texts and Das’ edition, see, Marek Mejor, Kserncndra’s 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata: Studies and Materials. Studia 

Philologica Buddhica. Monograph Series VII, Tokyo. The 
International Institute for Buddhist Studies, 1992. 
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‘Concept of Jnana in the Yogavasistha’ 


Manda Pisolkar 

In the Yogavasistha (YV) the word ‘jnana’ is used in many senses: 
‘spiritual knowledge’, ‘knowledge of Atman or Brahman’, ‘the highest 
realisation', and ‘The firm faith that , ‘universe is an illusion and Brahman 
is the only existing entity’. According to the YV, Brahman is one and only 
one universal element or cosmic - principle, which illumines every thing, 
which is all powerful, very pure, beginningless, endless, partless, eternal 
and auspicious. It is of the nature of supreme bliss (Parmananda). It exists 
itself everywhere in the entire universe and also in the internal organ 
(antahkarana). This spiritual knowledge is also named as Samyak - Jnana 1 , 
Vidya, or Vijhana. 

Here, in the philosophy of YV, ideation of mind is the base of the 
doctrine of Atma-jnana because, according to the Vasistha, entire universe 
is the creation of the mind. As mind is imaginary, so also the existence of 
the universe is imaginary, it is illusion, ideation, sankalpa, Mithya - Jnana. 
In the beginning the mind - like Brahma (cosmic-mind) was created and 
that has spread the web of universe. Really speaking, it is Atman only, 
established in itself, because the mind does not have existence of its own. 
As mind is an aspect of Atmii, the universe exists in the mind. It is 
ideational only. When the mind is destroyed, ideation disappears and Atma 
is realised and a Jiva becomes free. So the mind should be engaged on the 
proper path of conduct, which leads to the highest knowledge. To attain 
spiritual knowledge mind must vanish, it must be destroyed, melted. It is 
Citta - Ksaya, Manolaya, Manopasama. This dropping of mind is a very 
important concept in the YV - philosophy - to achieve Atmajnana. 

Because of the ignorance of the mind, a jiva cognises itself as a 
body and not the AUna. Due to the ignorance the true sell is forgotten and 
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the jfva is involved ir various ideations and errors (Samkalpa-Vikalpa) of 

diverse names, forms and rebirths. Old age, youth, desires, greed etc. are 

the horrible ghosts, that play havoc in the life of a man, due to this mind. 

This ignorance is a\idya, Maya, which produces dvaita (duality) and 

bondage. This avidyaarises out of vidya and it merges in it like the bubbles 

in water. In reality nothing has been created, not even the universe (This 

theory is ‘Ajativada’). But universe is experienced due to the illusion of 

mind. Jnana and Yoga are two important ways to cross the ocean of the 

universe in YV. In both the cases achievement is the same, but Vasistha 

considers the method of Jnana easier than that of Yoga. Once Jnana-Yoga 

is mastered, one is not subjected to the illusions because he becomes the 

witness and easily realises the Atma-tatva. The second method to cross the 

3 

ocean is yoga. It is pranayama or control of prana. 

Thus, it is clefr that, when the mind is directed towards the Atma, 
it attains the quiescence and it becomes Brahma - swarupa. Then All the 
ideas about the universe vanish and there is realisation of liberation. But 
when the mind is directed towards the universe, the variegated universe is 
experienced and there is the mistakenSiotion of bondage. But again it is 
stated that, ‘both, liberation and bondage are experienced due to the 
ideation in the mind.' So Vasistha advises Rama, to renounce all the ideas 
of material objects, then to renounce the awareness of renunciation, then 
realise the witness state and then to sustain that state. That is Atma-tatva. 
Establish in that state and conduct your normal function, in accordance 
with the scriptures. But inwardly you should abandon all ideations and 

4 

imaginations within . 

It shows that, as long as there is ignorance the illusion of the 
universe is experienced, but when the spiritual knowledge is attained, the 
illusion of the universe is vanished, because nothing has been created. 
Whatever is experienced, is Atma, manifested as an illusion. This illusion, 
desire or imaginations of mind arise on account of the spanda-movement 
of the citta. Due to the control of the Prana the citta-spandas are vanished. 
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Creation of Maya is stopped and mind does not function as mind, but it 
becomes Sattva - pure consciousness. 5 

Company of saints (satsanga), study of religious works (satsastra), 
renunciation (vairagya), Meditation (Dhyana), Utterance of orhkara with 
realisation of its last matra (orhkara- japa), all these help to control the 
prana-spanda and destroy the mind and then Jivanmukti - liberation in 
this very life, is realised. 6 

To attain Moksa - spiritual liberation, seven stages of jnana (or 
yoga) are stated in the YV. which are: 

1) Subheccha : a keen desire of self - realisation arise in the mind 
through the association with the saints and studies of the philosophical 
works. 

2) Vicarana - then the critical thinking of Atman starts. 

3) Tanumanasa - the purification of the mind starts. 

4) Satvapatti - desire, even the ego are vanished and the mind 
becomes Sattva 

5) Asamsakti - non-attachment of the worldly things starts. 

6) Padarthabhavana - the Padarthas or the objects of the world are 
not experienced. The mind is fixed in the self only. 

7) Turiya - it is a state, beyond the three states of the mind, viz. 
the state of wakefulness, dream and deep sleep. In this stile one is not 
bound with actions and is ever in bliss. This is the state of the jnanin or 
jivanmukta. Only the jnanin can experience this turiya state. Thereafter he 
attains to the state which lies beyond the Tariya and becomes Videhamukta 
(released from bondage of body). At this state, he himself becomes 
absolute truth - Brahman. Thus Atmajnana is attained through these seven 
Bhumikas. 7 

Jnanin accepts Brahmasatta only, in all the time and space, as the 
Highest Reality. He is free from all illusions. He is established in his 
Atma-swarupa, always in nirvikalpa state. So he is beyond the pairs-dvaita. 
He is very sweet tempered, loved by all. He is Maha-karta (a great-doer), 
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Maha-bhokta (a great consumer) and Mahatyagi (a great renunciant) 
Jnanin of the YV perf orms actions, in the same spirit as that of Sthitaprajna 
of B. Gita. Jnana-Karma samucchaya i.e. performance of karma with 
Atmajnana — is recommended in the both Gita and YV philosophies. The 
word ‘Samkhya’ is used in the sense of path of spiritual knowledge or 
wisdom of philosophy. 

In the YV, renunciation of mind (i.e. ideation, imagination) with 
spiritual knowledge is recommended. It is the very basis of the theory of 
the Atmajnana, as in the Gita - philosophy. In Sankara's doctrine, pure 
renunciation - sanyasa-is very important, and in the ‘Patanjala-yoga’ 
renunciation without self- knowledge is admitted. In the YV the theory of 
ajativada, is very important concept in the theory of jnana. It is taught in 
the manner of Gaudapada. If we study the doctrine of Brahma-Satta, 
avidya, maya, idealism, Jivanmukta, Karmatheory etc. of the YV 
philosophy, we will find that ,YV philosophy is the synthesis of the 
philosophies of Vedant, Upanisads, B. Gita, Samkhya, Patanjala-yoga and 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

But there are some peculiarities of the Jnana theory of YV. The 
most important theory of the YV is its Realism'. It is the keystone of the 
YV philosophy. \Sapta jnana-bhumikas' theory is also an important 
contribution of the YV. It is presented in an effective manner. According 
to the YV, the spiritual knowledge is not for study only, but it is to be 
experienced in the life, ‘self- realization' is the ultimate object of the life 
of Jnanin and the practical method of self-realization is Yoga. So Jnana 
and Yoga have the same importance. Study of this philosophy of YV is 
very useful today, because it teaches ‘how to perform daily duties, with 
renunciation of the Ideation and imagination of mind and how to be free 
from dvaita and miseries in the life.’ It also teaches, how to get ‘Peace of 
mind’, in this modem age of mental tension, which is full of miseries and 
bondages. 
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Role of Customs as an Important Source 
of Hindu Law 

Mrs. Sneha Sapre 

The Sruti, the Smrtis and customs are the important sources of 
Hindu Law. The law-makers frame the law in the forms of Acts, Codes 
etc. on the basis of these sources and put forth for use. Fundamental law 
in India was established by Dharmasastras. The term Dharma is also 
understood as meaning law. To this law or dharma; the, Sruti, the Smjlis 
and the practices of the prudent men who know the customs are the main 
sources. 

What is a custom? : 

Our society is governed by a large number of rules having an 
unknown origin. They are called customs. This can be made more clear 
with the help of an example. An Indian marriage is to be performed legally 
only when the rituals of lajahoma and saptapadi are observed by the bride 
and the groom. This is nothing but a flow of tradition which is carried 
forward from generation to ge^ration without disturbance. It became a 
custom, which was accepted by people and later on it became a law. 

All these rules or customs are outcome of the practices of the 
learned people who are technically called as 4 ‘Sistas. ’ ’ Their behaviour is 
known as 4 4 Sistascara 9 In olden Indian tradition the persons who had 
learnt vedas and who were competent to interpret the vedas in correct 
manner were called as Sistas. Their behaviour i. e. the 4 4 Sistascara ’ 9 is 
also termed as sadacara, sila, samaya, acara etc., This particular class of 
Sistas or the prudent vedic scholars put for the various rules and principles 
before the society which had sort of unwritten, unknown origin and which 
came into force as a customary law. Later on it became an important 
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source of Hindu Law. 

The customary law is a transcendent law. It attached a sacred value. 

Smrtis and digests are largely based on the customary law. In fact 
the commentaries which frame law are the evidence of customs. Even the 
matters which are not covered or supported by Smrtis or commentaries are 
supported by customs. Sometimes even customs stand in derogation with 
the smrtis, nevertheless they are considered as an important source of law 
and governing Hindus very effectively. 

Manu states - “It is a duty of a King to decide all the cases which 
fall under eighteen Vyavaharas , i.e. the Civil Law in accordance with the 
principles drawn from local usages and from institutes of sacred law”. 
(Manu Sm./VII,3), and ‘ ‘A King who knows the sacred law must enquire 
into the laws of castes, districts and families and then settle the matter 
(Manu Sm. / VIII, 41). Narada who deals with civil law says - “Customs 
decide everything and overrule the sacred law”. 

Yajnavalkya also says - ‘ ‘one should not practise what is ordained 
by smrtis but condemned by people”. 

These commentaries will give us an idea about the importance of 
customs from the legal and the social point of view. The immemorial 
usages in the country handed down from generation to generation are not 
overruted. Almost all Smrtis repeatedly insist that the customs must be 
followed. 

Can Customs override Smrtis? : 

The impact of Smrtis on the society is too obvious need to 
demonstrate on. Sometimes the prescriptions in Smrtis and the Custom 
have differentiating voices. In such cases the question arises whether the 
customs can override Smrtis? 

The writers of Mimamsa do not recognise local or tribal customs 
in respect of religious matters. According to them these customs are of 
secular nature and are outside the parview of positive injunctions of 
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universal application (K. L. Sarkar, Mimamasa. 258, Jan, Mimamsa 
Sutras 80-84). 

Nevertheless, in any event, it is clear that any condemnation in 
Smris expressed or implied, will not affect the validity of customs as a 
matter of civil law. No doubt, the Smris have superior authority in the 
usages of Sistas ”, but when this sounds a dissenting note, the principle 
deduced is that they need not/should not be overrulled when they are 
vehemently condemned by people. 

Medhatithi, a commentator on Manusm, holds a different view, l ie 
says: spfel 4>d°4k1le(J|(r1: STft i.e. the custom has 

a status of Smrti. 

Thus it is seen that the customs have an equal status with the Vedas 
and Smrtis, as a source of law. In answering the question of Yaksa, 
Yudhistira has rightly said that- T J?1T ^ 

It is always w ise to follow the virtuous people. 

We find that previously the judiciary was mixed with religion, as 
a result of that there is a unique combination of sanction as well as sanctity 
in Hindu Law. Dharma or so to say acara of religious authorities itself was 
a law, which later on became the source of law. Thus, the fundamental law 
which was laid down by DharmaSastras was declared or expressed through 
sadacara later on it came into force as a customary law. 

This customary law has got imperative governing powers among 
the people. Society is not usually ready to break away from the tradition 
easily. 

Following the principles of justice, equity and good conscious, 
Section 112 of Govt, of India Act 1915 says that the High Courts of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras shall in matters of contract, inheritance, 
succession of lands, rents, decide according to the personal law and 
customs having force of law. 

We find that in the State of Punjab, there is a special code of 
customary law to deal with agricultural matters etc. These customary law s 






are mainly of families, castes, country or tribes and mostly they get along 
with personal law, the laws regiirding marriages, family, properly, 
succession, inheritance, adoption etc. are largely based on customs. 

Essentials of valid Customs : 

Customs, to have legal binding must fulfil certain conditions to 
prove their validity. 

According to modem law-makers also a valid custom must be 
immemorial or ancient, e.g. the custom of Snptapndi or Lajahoma in 
marriage. We don’t know who and when originated them. Secondly, the 
custom must not oppose Srutl or Smrli. 

It can be supplementary to them or might sometimes override 
interpretation, but it must not be against them. 

The customs must have imperative impact on society. Hence, they 
must be obligatory and must have been accepted by people as binding on 
them and must have been observed with that consciousness by Sistas. Thus 
is a custom where by a Hindu man or woman can marry only once, unlike 
Muslims who can have four wives. It is an Hindu acara and has been 
accepted by 1 lindu personal law'. If one behaves contrary to this, it becomes 
a ground for divorce. The customs must be strictly construed and cannot 
be availed of others. 

Lastly, the customs must not be immoral or opposing public policy 
or against law. It was held that, a custom by which the second husband was 
made to pay expenses incurred by the first husband’s family, for allowing 
the widow to remarry - This custom was held void in Lacchamama VS. 
Appalswami case. 
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Jagadisa On Laksana 

S. C. Pash 


1.0 

When the words are uttered, the listener listens to them and 
understands the meaning conveyed by them. So also a reader understands 
the sentence after reading to a sentence by connecting the words 
(constituents) and their meanings. In the Nyaya System, the word-meaning 
relationship is called vrtti in general. This vrtti is of two types namely - 
Sakti and laksana. Sakti is the primary relationship where as laksana is the 
secondary relationship between a word and its meaning. In this paper, an 
attempt is made to examine the views and theory of laksana as proposed 
by Jagadisa in his text SabdaSaktiprakaSika * (Sasa Pra.). 

« 1.1 Nature of Laksana 

In all the systems those who accept laksana accept that, when there 
is an obstruction of the primary sense of a word, one goes to extend the 
primary sense and gets the meaning. That is called laksyartha . And it is 
based on the primary sense Sakyartha. For Sakyartha. Sakti is the 
relationship and for laksyartha. laksana is the relationship. But sakti does 
not need any other relation to operate, however laksana depends upon Sakti 
and hence called as Sakyasambandha ‘a relation with the primary sense of 
a word’. This relation functions between a primary meaning of a word and 
a secondary or extended meaning. 

There are two sets of opinions whether anvayanupapatti ‘the 
incompatibility of the primary relationship or semantic connection’ or 
tatparyanupapatti ‘the incompatibility of the intention of the speaker’ is 
the cause for postulating laksana. For example, in the sentence gahgayani 
ghosah %ere is a (fisherman’s) village on the Ganges’, there is no 
semantic connection between the word gahga and ghosah through the 
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primary relation. Because, the word gariga signifies the stream of the river 
gariga. But the word gariga should signify the hank of the river gariga in 
order to connect the word ghosah ‘village’ which is on the bank of the 
river. Since there is anvayanupapalti. laksana is postulated here to give the 
understanding as the village is on the bank of river gariga and treated as 
the laksanabija ‘the base or cause of secondary relation’. But this is not 
enough. Let us see some other examples. In the sentence, yastih pravesaya 
and kakebhyo dadhi raksatam we find a difference. As the word yastih 
means ‘stick’ and the speaker does not intend to say, make the stick enter. 
This is the primary understanding of the sentence however, the speaker 
intends that the holder of the stick should be asked to enter, since the 
context is of eating in the dining hall. The speaker certainly does not intend 
to allow the stick to enter to the dining hall for eating. And also, it can’t 
enter into the hall by itself. As the purpose here is eating, the intention of 
the speaker is important and the word ‘stick’ conveys the meaning as ‘the 
holder of the stick’ through laksana. Hence, tatparyanupapatti is also 
regarded as the laksanabija by the neo-logicians. 

1.2 Arguments: 

While explaining the karika (cf. 24) Jagadisa points out that a word 
is called laksaka ‘having a secondary meaning’ when it is clearly related 
to its primary meaning. It means when the primary meaning does not 
convey the real intended meaning of a word but helps extending the 
meaning further is called as laksakasabda. For example, in the sentence 
garigayarh ghosah , the word gariga is understood not as the river gariga 
but the bank of the river gariga since the primary inclining does not help 
at all in this context. The secondary meaning of the word gariga as the bank 
of the river gariga is conveyed by the secondary relationship and is also 
closely connected with the primary meaning expressed by the primary 
relationship. 1 He further says that in the word like saindhava no one 
understands the meaning salt or horse by secondary relationship on the 
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other hand one understands them through the primary relationship only. 
Here, he wants to point out that some words express the meaning by s akti 
and some are by laksana. And by giving the example of gahgayam ghosah 
he tries to correlate the explanation given for a laksakasabda since the word 
gahga is not capable of expressing the meaning the bank of the river gahga. 
That is why the need of laksana arises as a separate and distinct vrtli. 

To those, who say that laksana is sva-sakyasambandha which is 
the relation with the meaning of tira w hich the word ganga cannot denote 
by its primary relation, Jagadisa says that, it is not so. Here, he refers to 
Gahgesa and his followers and says that laksana is sva-sambandhi 
saklatva which is the state of being a primary denotative of that what is 
being related to the secondary meaning. The argument starts from the 
statement of kathaheid... To have the knowledge of the bank of the river 
ganga, there should be a relation which is fit to convey so, not the word 
gahga even if it is related w ith tira through a temporal relation because 
there does not arise the proper understanding. Actually, sakti is the 
primary relationship between the word gahga and its meaning as a river 
but not gai'iga-tira. So, any relation of a word with its meaning, which does 
not convey the meaning of the said word intended there and w hich is not 
expressed through sakti is not laksaiia. Hence, any meaning implied by 
the word cannot be taken for granted as a case of laksana, because the 
relationship has to be there, which can express that intended meaning. 
Otherwise, even through kalikzisam bandha the word gahga may convey 
the meaning gahgatira and one may have the verbal understanding." 

There will arise the undesired contingency in the case of the 
sentence gahga gahgayam ghosah , if the svasakya sambandha is accepted 
since tie word gahga-gaiiga is not having any expressive power and the 
relation to the bank of the river gaiiga would be over-extensive. And 
hence, the meaning gahgatira w ould not be conveyed since the word gahga 
is not capable of expressing that and because there is devoid of that relation 
with the meaning of tira. It would rather lead to accept laksanam the w hole 
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of the sentence which is against the Nyaya position. 

Further, the above definition will allow the apabhraiiisa words of 
a corrupt language to be conveyed through laksana. For example, any word 
w hich is devoid of being expressed through sakti like gac and mac etc. 
would invite a problem. One cannot argue that apabhrariisa words are 
expressed either through sakti or laksana. Because, they are not authentic 
and recognized words in an usage. To be authentic, the relationship should 
be an established one/ 

As a matter of fact, laksana works only if it can cause a verbal 
understanding only through when it is related w ith the expressed sense of 
the word. So an apabhrariisa word does not come in to picture at all since 
it has no primary meaning. Hence, no consideration of laksana is possible 
in such cases. 

The next argument what Jagadisa points out that, a word is to be 
accepted as having the secondary relationship which causes the 
understanding of that what is related to its primtiry sense. If it is so, does 
it mean to say that, that word should be treated as the operative cause or 
some other cause of the understanding of that w hat is connected to the 
expressed meaning? If it is accepted as the operative cause, then in the 
sentence gai'igayam ghosaJi , the word gahga can not have the implied 
meaning because that word is not the operative cause of the verbal 
understanding of the implied sense of gai)ga-lira. If it is taken the other 
type of cause, then the definition of laksana has to be admitted to a sentence 
like gahgayam since it has the capacity of expressing out the verbal 
understanding of the bank of river gaiiga w hich is the secondary meaning 
comes out of the meaning of the seventh case ending having the property 
adheyata / I Ience. any kind of relation w ill not apply to a word w here the 
primary relationship does not serve the purpose. But, a word is called 
laksaka only when its meaning is expressed through a secondary 
relationship and is also connected w ith the primary meaning. 

Now the Mimaiiisakas ;irgue that, let the sentence be called as 
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laksaka. for example, how otherwise the compound citragu could imply 
the meaning ‘the owner of the variegated cow’7 How could the 
understanding of the bank of the deep river arise from the sentence 
gabhirayam nadyam ghosali! It is not the word nadi which imply tira 
because the said meaning bank would not be syntactically related to the 
meaning of the word gabhira. It is a fact that the bank is not deep, so also 
the word gabhira to imply the meaning lira. As it is true that the meaning 
would not be syntactically related to nadi because the bank is not the 
river. Therefore, in order to have the secondary relationship, a sentence 
has to be admitted/’ 

Jagadisa refutes and says that, in the above sentence, the words 
ending in nominal suffix are to imply deep-river-bank, there will arise the 
contingency of having the meaning of the word ghosa as it could not be 
syntactically connected to such a meaning. Because, there is a relation 
called adheyata. And since the meanings of two nominals cannot be related 
through abheda-samband/ia except that of compound. So also the identity 
relation does not tit here as it works only if the two nominals were used 
having one and the same case-ending collectively except in the case of a 
compound. The part gabhirayam nadi in gambhirayam nadyam ghosah 
caw^t imply the gabhira-nadi-lira ‘the deep-river-bank because adheyata 
is the meaning of the seventh case-ending w hieh could not be syntactically 
related to the said meaning. The part is not the base, to which the said suffix 
has been added. In such a case, gabhirayaih nadirh vraja would be treated 
as a valid form of expression. Hence, it is necessary here that either the 
word gabhira or nadi should imply gabhira-nadi-tira and let the other 
word be regarded only as an indicator of the speaker's intention. 

So also the words of imitation like cala-cata etc. or the pause words 
‘slobha like hum-phat. huva etc. used in the vedic recitation are devoid 
of the expressive power and the primary relationship and also of the 
secondary relationship as well. If someone argues that those have also to 
present their meanings through the primary relationship, to that, we say it 
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is also the case of a false presentation of the primary relationship as we 
have seen in the case of apabhrariisa words. 6 

To those who argue for a type of relationship as gauni vrtti , we 
reply that it should be included in the type of secondary relationship. It is 
because, that meaning is implied by the word go in the case of gaur 
vahikah. 

The Alaiiikarikas accept one more vrtti called vyanjana 
‘suggestion’. This is either conventional ‘ rudha or ‘ suddha figurative 
‘gaunf which is known as prayqjana-vati. In the sentence mukharh 
vikasita-smitam the word vikasita conveys a secondary meaning 
‘ma infestation’. That meaning of vi slain is presented by the desire of 
suggesting that the face is as fragrant and attractive as a lotus. This is 
conveyed through vyanjana or more specifically laksana-mula-vyanjana. 
To this Jagdisa refutes and says - the know ledge of the incompatibility of 
the primary meaning cannot be regarded as the base of implication because 
it causes laksana. It is a relationship with the primary meaning of a word. 
So also nor the anvayanupapatti be the cause since it signifies that. 
Because, for the knowledge of the incompatibility of the primary meaning 
even, laksana is seen to be used through other means of knowledge. Hence, 
the knowledge of the speaker’s intention is the ground for accepting 
laksana is rwted out. The secondary meaning may be deduced from the 
context of that sentence. As Jagadisa here mentions that, he does not regard 
the knowledge of the speaker’s intention as a factor of verbal 
understanding so also there is no need of accepting it a base of laksana as 
well. This is explained clearly by the commentator 7 while commenting 
upon the expression - ata eva na laksyarthatatparyagrahakatvamapi 
prakaraiiadito ’ pi laksvarthaparatva grab at. 

The Alaiiikarikas give importance to prakarana and tatparyajnana 
for accepting vyanjana. But in his refutation to those arguments, Jagadisa 
points out that, as they accept saktigraha is indispensable, it is the basic 
factor on which any kind of implied sense depends. So, suggestion is not 
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necessary because Ihe words act as a stimulus. I lence, over and above sukti 
and kiksaim. there is no need to accept any more relationship, lor any 
sentence, words and its helping factors like tfitpniyn and prnkiiranu etc. 
play a vital role no doubt. As to the classification of suddlm and gaum-vrlti , 
it is based on the relationship of sukti and kiksima. 

As to the aspect of cause of the verbal understanding, he says that 
like the know ledge of a word of expressive power, the knowledge of a 
word of indication too is to be admitted. 

Jagadisa also mentions about the four fold classification of lakszum 

C) 

namely - j&hul-svaithii. ajiituu-svartlul. nimdim and fidhunika. It is not 
discussed in detail as it would be too long here. 

2.0 Conclusion : 

From the above, we may conclude the follow ing : 

i) Jagadisa does not accept completely the definition of kikszum 
as provided by (iarigesa. Rather he improves upon that. 

ii) It is the usage what determines the word meaning 
relationship. 

iii) Jagadisa accepts kikszum in order to show the classification 
of nominals. 

iv) Jagadisa does not accept the knowledge of the intention of the 
speaker as the ground of accepting laksmul 

v) Me includes vyzmjzum of the Alaiiikankas in kikszum and says 
vyarijanfi is not a separate vrtU. 

vi) He does not accept gauni as a separate irtti. Rather he 
includes it under Inks aim. 

v ii) The knowledge of the primary and secondary relationship 
form the nature of causality in a verbal understanding. 

viii) Jagadisa accepts four types of lukszmzi. 
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Notes and References : 


* I or all the references, I have used the text edited by Pt. Dhundiraj Sastri. 

1. gahgadayastu tirada\asiu'ikclilastatsambiuulhimniradisakla [vena 

grliita eva tiradyiuivayiuii bodhayantiti tatra telaksaka cva. p. 133. 

2. Kathaheittiradisambadhitvena ... talsambandhimatrastu na laksana p. 

136. 

3. padasadhutavarii vrttimattvasyuiva , p. 138. 

4. svarupayogyalvaiitu gaiigayamili vakyasya durvaram 

niradheyatvasya ca tirasiunbandhilvfmapayat. p. 139. 

5. nanu vakyaniapi laksakam bhavalycva ... tasmadvakyimicva [aira 

gabhiranaditindaksakamiti rmmamsakah. p. 140. 

6. p. 144. 

7. svanmte latparyajnanasya sabdabodhaiii pratyahetutvat tatparya 

grahakatvasya laksaiiabijatasariibha \ "adilyapi bodhyam cf. 

Krsnakauti. p. 147. 

8. p. 159. 

9. karika No. 25, p. 154. 
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Professor Palsule and the Widening Scope of 
Oriental Research 


Dipavali Debroy 

I 

This undoubtedly is the age of specialization. livery activity or 
thought is intensely specialized. As a medical man, the General practitioner 
is looked down upon, “Is he a child specialist? Or a gynaecologist?’ ’ one 
asks. The concept of a 'paiidil vyukU’or scholarly person is obsolete, liven 
that of a ‘scientist’ or ‘historian’. Again one asks, what is a pundit in? What 
is his area of specialization? Particle Physics? Dutch maritime history? 
And so on. 

If a paediatrician does happen to take an interest, say, in Dutch 
maritime history, he is regarded as an oddity. If a nuclear physicist reads 
up material on, say, ikebana, that is called eccentricity. 

Knowledge today is so very compartmentalized. 

Areas today are so very marked-out. 

It is almost as though every ‘area’ or ‘field’ has a ‘Trespassers 
Prohibited’ board put up. Rare indeed is the person who does not believe 
in such notices. Who upholds and acts upon the principle that knowledge 
is without barriers. 

Dr. G. B. Palsule is one such person, and, to me, that is his 
speciality. 


II 

Of his credentials as a scholar in his field, it will be audacity on my 
part to say a word. 

I speak of another aspect of his, that of encouraging non-specialists 
to take an interest in a 1'ield so specialised in ‘oriental research', into the 
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Mahabharata. 

The Mahabharata is part of the life of every Indian. It pervades 
Indian life even today and has made its presence felt on the international 
scene as well. 

Peter Brooke and Sashi Tharoor abroad, have given it new 
interpretations. Teejan Devi and Saoli Mitra added their own nuances. 
Time and time again, the Mahabharata has re-incarnated itself, in ancient 
parchments as well as on the silver screen. 

Nevertheless, academic research on the Mahabharata has had an 
arena of its own. Only scholars in Indology and Sanskrit, and related 
disciplines, have performed in it. Even the spectators hav^. by and large, 
belonged to those same disciplines. So when an young couple in West 
Bengal, both lecturers in Economics at the time, had in the early * 80s begun 
to take a more-than-general interest in the Mahabharata, people had looked 
askance at them. My husband and I had found it difficult to make them 
accept that you could remain Economists and yet be an Indologist as well. 
“So you have left Economics?” That is what a colleague (in the 
Department of Economics and Politics, Visva Bharati University) had 
greeted me with, when my article on the Mahabharata had appeared in the 
well known Bengali magazine Catruanga. Most seniors - genuine 
well-wishers - had advised us to concentrate on ‘research’, and not get 
distracted. The obvious idea had been that what we were doing was not 
‘research’, because it was not in ‘our subject’. 

There were a couple of exceptions. My uncle Dr. Ashok Rudra, 
Professor of Economics at Visva-Bharati, who himself wrote rather 
provoking pieces on the Mahabharata in the famous Bengali monthly 
Desh. My father Dr. M. K. Sen, Professor of English, University of 
Burdwan, who wrote on Tagore and Panini, and attended more than one 
All-India Oriental Conference. They had faced the same kind of reactions. 
So they knew. 

But in general what my husband and I got - when we began to 
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discuss Ihc Mahabharala wilh people - were odd glances and comments 
like ‘jack of all trade, master ol none*. 

It was at this juncture that my husband joined the (iokhale Institute 
of Politics and Economics, Pune, and I joined him there, going on 
Lxtra-ordinary leave from Visva Bharati. 

One of the first things that my husband had done in Pune was to 
start going to the library' of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
which, most lucidly, was a stone’s throw from his quarters. When I went 
over. I became a Life Member of BORI. with money gifted by my father 
specifically for the purpose. 

It was while doing ‘library-work* that I asked somebody - possibly 
Mr. Satish - how' I could get an article of mine published in the Annals of 
the BORI. I was told that I should go and meet a prolessor Palsule. who 
edited the ABORI. Where would 1 get him? Well, he sat at the older part 
of the BORI - towards its back, the portion with the beautiful railings 
outside. 

And I just walked up and met the thin, spare gentleman sitting so 
erect at his table. That was in 1983. 


Ill 

No. he did not ask me my credentials for having the nerve to walk 
up to him and talk of an article in the ABORI. The extra-ordinary quality 
of Professor Palsule - for me - will always be this : he asked me to bring 
over my piece and, then when I did so after a few days, he judged it on 
merit. It is not so easy to find an editor who judges a piece on merit. 
Writer’s cliques and in house considerations are facts of life. 

And it was a scholarly journal - one of the oldest and most 
established such journals - that Professor Palsule edited. Not light-reading 
stuff. Not a weekly or fortnightly bulletin, ora monthly ‘family magazine’. 

But still, he did accept my piece. 

Phis I attribute to an openness of his mind. It enabled him to look 
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beyond the barriers imposed on knowledge in the name of specialization. 

This should not be taken to mean that he did not ensure scholarly 
standards to be maintained for the piece concerned. 

What my husband and I had done was to look at the weapons of the 
Kuruksetra war from the point of view of statisticians. We know, for 
example, that the bow and arrow, the spear, the mace, and so on, had been 
used in the war. But what were the proportions of their usage? How many 
times had the arrow, a long-distance weapon, been used, as opposed to the 
mace, a short-distance one? To gel the answers to such questions we had 
- in West Bengal - sat and actually counted the number of times each 
weapon was used, taking the Drone-parva as our sample. We had analysed 
the information gathered with the correct methods of Statistics. 

For the rather substantial amount of data-collection involved, we 
had used the Aryasastra edition of the Mahabharata, with Bengali 
translations incorporated. 

Professor Palsule told me that the Aryasastra edition would not do 
as a acceptable source-material. I had to check and cross-check every 
single figure with the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, brought out by 
the BOR1. 

There was no question of his accepting it without that amount of 
scholarly rigour. 

I sighed. That really meant doing the whole statistical exercise all 
over again. And you just have to open the Mahabharata at the Drona-parva 
to see how monumental the task is. The article in Bengali - from the edition 
in Bengali script w ith Bengali translations - had taken more than a year. 
How long would it take my husband and me to tally our figures from a 
Mahabharata in Devnagari and w ith no translations? After all, our formal 
training in Sanskrit and History did not go beyond the school-level. For 
us, the task was colossal. 


IV 

Nevertheless we did it, and the article did see the light of the day. 
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It meant a tremendous lot to us, that act of its acceptance by the editor of 
a reputed Indological research journal. It cancelled - for us - all the snide 
remarks and odd glances we had faced earlier. It re-inforced our own faith 
in the existence of inter-disciplinary studies. 

In spite of breaks and switches, my husband and I have held on to 
Economics as our profession, but we have also held on to the Mahabharata, 
the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Puranas with all the persistence that we 
- as an ordinary, n^ldle-aged couple - are capable of. 

God willing, we will keep it up. 

But had Professor Palsule not been willing, our work on the 
Mahabharata would have died with our solitary Bengali article. The fact 
that today a published list of works on the Mahabharata carries the name 
of two economists is entirely because of his encouragement. 

1 do not mean this to be merely an expression of personal gratitude. 
I consider this an instance of Professor Palsule’s attitude towards'‘oriental 
research’ - the very modem, inter-disciplinary approach that he has 
evidenced in it. Whatever the mprit of our work, the fact remains that 
Professor Palsule had done his bit in welcoming new blood into a preserve 
of the established and the accredited. In an era of specialization, he had 
encouraged people who could in no way ever be called ‘specialists in the 
field’. 

This, from some one of impeccable credentials, now 
acknowledged by the President of India himself, is remarkable indeed. 
Professor Ashok Rudra had been an economist writing on Indology, and 
he had understood us because he had shared our experience, been through 
it all. But Professor Palsule had done it even without. He had written no 
articles on Economics, and still he had felt for us. 

And so, in his own way, widened the scope of ‘oriental research’. 
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Dharma-Caurya-Rasayana as a text and as a 
work of Brahmin Fantasy* 


Ashok Aklujkar 

1.1 In 1946, H. G. Narahari published in the Brahma-Vidya or 
adyar Library Bulletin a 28-page Sanskrit story text under the title 
Dharma-caurya-rasayana of Gopala-yogmdra : a Poetic Dissertation on 
die Ethics of Stealing} Lxcept lor a brief mention said to have been made 
by Kalikumara Datta in his Bengali work Madhyayugiya bharate sarhskrta 
sabitya . this text does not seem to have attracted the attention of scholars. 
Also from Narahari’s subtitle as well as from the observation 
communicated to me that Datta mentions only the DCR arguments in 
favour of stealing for a good purpose," it is clear that only the ethical 
dimension of the text has so far been emphasised. My purpose in the 
present paper, therefore, is to show that, while the work forms a continuity 
with other steya-sastra statements on the robbers ethics, its talk of ethics 
has a charming lighter side of parody 5 and, secondly, to raise the question 
of what motivates a Brahmin author to write a work of the type we have 
in the DCR. 

1.2 First, however, 1 shall offer a few comments on the text as 
published by Narahari. Although Professor C. Kunhan Raja advised him 
on how to remove some of the corruptions in the unique codex, 6 Narahari 
does not seem to have been able to effect an adequate degree of textual 
improvement. With a little more careful study of the context, further 
improvement i$ certainly possible. 

Instances : jyesthe tuparate for jyesthas tuparate (1.29), tasya for 
tasya and °prabhaya for °prabhaya (1.41), coro yastf for caurya-yasti° 
(2.13), piiram eva for purvagaiva (2.82), °ratnany anekani for ratnady 
anekani (3.12), krsno mahaphani for krsna-mahaphani (3.30), °kahcitam 
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for °k and tab (3.42). raj hi lor ratii - (3.48), ksanardlicna lor ksanaixihajii 
no (3.52), pravcsya lor pravisya (3.61), dharstya-vacali lor dharslyain 
vacah (3.81), arhasi for arhad (3.118). 

Secondly, except for one-fourth of one verse, namely verse 1.4, 
Narahari refers to no manuscript readings at all. 7 It is obvious that to call 
his edition critical would be to stretch the term unjustifiably. 

Thirdly, although the printing standard of editions published by the 
Adyar Library ^ usually high, this particular edition suffers from 
misprints, several of which have not been corrected in the Sodhanam on 
p. x. 

Instances : pritr for pitr (1.11), arjayan for arjayan (1.30). 
asamsayah for asariisayam (1.37; see 1.4d), alabdha for alabdhva (1.44). 
°pyujayate for °pyupajayalc (2.31) , snrnada tatam for srimad atatam 
(2.72), tusnuii for tusnim (3.5), adhuna gatau for adhunagatau (3.14), 
°panina for °paninau and sapatrakam for sapatrakam (3.33),* °sarhgrahi ) 
for ° szuiigrah i v (3.35). raj arse for rajarser (3.36), °drutopetarh for 
0 drumopetam (3.46), jtiafva gaccha for jhatvagaccha (3.64), gatva sva° 
for gatvasva° (3.99), nisvasya for nihsvasya (3.110), cod for cedO. 122), 
bhen ka* for bhcrika° (3.130), avyadhi ga° for a\ , yadhiga > (3.133). 8 

1.3 For the preceding reasons, plus the fact that Narahari worked 
from a Devanagari transcript of the manuscript preserved at the Adyar 
Library and not from the original (irantha ms. itself (p. ix), I thought that 

a new edition of the DCR was worth undertaking. Accordingly, I have 
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acquired photographs of the (irantha manuscript, but I have not so far 
been able to study them. Fven before the re-editing is begun, that is, even 
from the DCR text as it is printed at present, however, it is clear that one 
needs to edit the text, bearing in mind two, mutually non-exclusive, 
considerations. 

1.4 First consideration : Although the work is not incomplete in 
terms of the treatment of the chosen theme, the author might have left it to 
us in draf t form. 10 There tire some places in w hich one gets the feeling that. 
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given a chance to go over his composition once more, the author could 
have easily realised some of the infelicities and removed them. 

Among such places, 1 include : 

(a) Instances of less than clear expression : 

(i) vyavaharataya pasyann upi gayatryabhinnava (1.12) ‘with a 
sense of business or worldly life that was not different from the (iayatn.’ 
Does this mean that the person concerned constantly —even w hile he was 
carrying out day-to-day or business activities — recited or thought of the 
(iayatn? Or does it mean that the business rruxle of the father of the hero 
was as pure and holy as the ( iayatn? 

(u)vidyanam upi sarvasam gayatn brahma-rupini / vidya varistha 
yadyasmat saivasmakarii hi kamadhuk // (1.26). Is one supposed to read 
yadyasmat as vad yasmat or as yadi as mat ? If the latter, then does yad 
mean ‘since, because’ and as mat ‘from this consideration, on the basis of 
this view ?’ 

(iii) rajnancna tadiya-purvika-nrpaih krcchcrcna sampaditc 
vittadau kri\ a man a -ca urya - karan c dosa-prasakter bhayat / cinta me 
samupagala bhavati. ccd atrastha-nidhyadisu grahyamsah. karavani 
cauryam adhuna. no ccd garni syamy ah arm //(3.17). I lere the first quarter 
needs a ca, but the author has not used it. In the second quarter, vittadau 
kriyamana-caurya-karaiie constitutes an unnecessarily long way of 
expressing what could have been expressed by a shorter expression like 
vittadau/vittasya caurya-karane. In other words, kriyamana does not serve 
any purpose. Its compounding with caurya and noncompounding with 
vittadau results in a sapeksa construction. The compounding with caury'a 
also robs it of force and creates a situation of avimrsta-vidheyamsa. 
f urther, in the third quarter, the author places cct before the cesura, 
although cct belongs to the folowing sentence. The placing thus makes it 
difficult to figure out sentence boundaries and syntactic connections. 

Similarly, patnyam kaiakarsanat in 3.136 is hard, if not impossible 
to interpret. 
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(b) Instances of inexactitude : use of kanisdia for karnyas (1.29), 
of dvitaya for dvaya (1.31), of sthala for sthana (1.42), of adrsyanjana for 
adrsyatarijana or adrsyatvanjana (2.12), of koti-saihkhya for 
koti-sariihyeya (2.67), 11 of the singular prthagasthitam (3.10) to cover the 
pluralities of several objects referred to in the preceding four lines, of 
bhuyat for bhavct (3.114). 

(c) Instances of employment of redundant words: kartum icchaya 
‘with a desire (in order) to do’ (2.16), 12 manasi dhyaiiam asthitam ‘one 
who was thinking deeply (about something) in his mind (3.13), antar 
vicarya ‘having th#ight in the mind, having pondered within (him) self 

(2.14), drg-viksya ‘to be seen by the eyes’ (3.22), yadi ... cct (3.106). 13 

14 

(d) Instances of nonstandard constructions : asamSayah as a 
self-standing sentence where the adverb asamsayam is commonly found 
and could have been fittingly used (1.37); ity uktva 
soka-samtapta-hrdayam in the sense ‘one whose mind was afflicted with 
anxiety after he spoke’ (1.38), in which the action of speaking denoted by 
the gerund has a direct connection with a bahu-vrihi compound and only 
an idirect conection with the action of afflicting which is supposed to 
follow it; tathastv id subhanane for tathastu subhananc hi; 15 coravad 
abhasi for which somehow cora iva abhasi/bhasi/pradbhasi (3.84) seems 
natural; vyaktikarisyaU (3.93), in which transformation of a past passive 
participle into a prefix of the cvi-type is noticed; danditum for dandayitum 
(3.105); pitharyantar viksite tu patrika-trayam aiksata (3.108), in which 
the main sentence and the locative absolute phrase have the same agent. 

(e) Instance of an incongruent statement: Verse 1.46 does not, in 
its present form, connect well with what immediately precedes and follows 
it. If the author had had a chance to revise his composition, he would have 
probably removed, relocated or rewritten this verse. 

(0 Instance of odd word-splitting over a pada boundary : tvayi , 
rajendra , kosagaram samclya sthitc sad. in which kosagararii has been 
broken into meaningless kosaga and ram (3.103). 
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1.5 Second consideration : The starling assumption should not he 
that there was just one variety of Sanskrit, Sanskrit proper or Classical 
Sanskrit. In particular, there could have been several style-registers which 
were continuities, however feeble they might have been by the time of our 
author, of earlier, genuine vernacular realisations of Sanskrit. Or, there 
could have been several varieties of literary Sanskrit affected in different 
ways by the Middle and New Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

Until what we normally consider to be the literary or pan-Indian 
Sanskrit usage 16 is better mapped and speculation regarding what 
extensions of it would have been natural has taken place— in other words, 
until the actual and potential forms of literary or pan-Indian Sanskrit are 
determined in greater detail, it will not be possible to be certain about what 
the vernacular or vemacularized realisations of Sanskrit are. However, to 
begin the required exploration, researchers must point out what they 
suspect to be vernacular, dialectal or regional in nature. Subsequent 
research may prove that some of the details they suspected to be peculiar 
to certain parts of South Asia were indeed widespread. But this possibility 
of refutation does not mean that conjectures or hypotheses should not be 
put forward. 

If one approaches the DCR in this spirit, one may point out the 
following linguistic peculiarities as making a prima facie case for the 
DCR’s having been written in a vernacular or vernacular-affected form of 
Sanskrit and as telling the editor not to opt for uniform, zealous 
standardization : 

Employment of forms of as and bhu after past participles as in 
pranato bhutva ‘having bowed’ (1.21), dattaih syad ‘would have been 
given’ (1.23), samupagata uhavati ‘approaches’ (3.17), aniveditam etat 
syat ‘if this were to remain uncommunicated.’ 

Certain constructions with At such as jivanam karisye ‘I shall make 
a living, I shall earn my livelihood’ (1.28), ji'vanam karavani {l.l'i)} 1 

Use of kva to indicate time or manner as in ma vaha iokam tv am 
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kvapi madvisayc ‘Do not worry' about me in any way’ (1.39), 18 ol the 

gerund tyaklva in the sense ‘except tor’ (2.32), of hi lor mere emphasis 
19 

(2.61,63, 70; 3.70), ot the superlative suffix tama purely as an inlensilier 
with the context containing no comparison (2.77), of grhya for grhitva 
(3.14), for kiyad for kiihcit (3.44), of tvaiii visvasya for tvayi visvasya 
(3.62), of dhara in the sense ‘trace, trail’ (3.73), of vaicitrya , not in the 

sense ‘veriety’ but in the sense ‘something strange, unusual, 

, *>0 
unprecedented (3.74), of sva where a form of tad is expected (3.112)," 

of anyadrsa in the sense ‘one having an entirely different appearance. 

extraordinary, unique’ (1.52), and of sahaya, where the metre could have 

accommodated sahayya . as an abstract noun (2.7). 

Combination of an emotion-indicating word with dhr as in 

praharsam hrdi dftaraya ‘rejoice, celebrate’ (2.4). 

Employment of vidhi as a feminine noun (1.49), of aspada in the 

masculine (3.96), of kheda in the neuter (3.110), and of root sru/sr in the 

atmane-pada form srnusva (2.S). 

Use of kavata-tadanenaiva tesam udghatane krte where other 
authors would have probably used ladanenaiva kavatanam udghatanc krte 
and avoided nmking the pronoun refer back to only a part of the compound. 

1.6 Narahari ascribes the DCR to one Gopala-yogindra, apparently 
on the strength of verses 1.2-3, which read as follows : 
srimad-gopala-yogindra-mukha-rakendu - nihsrtam / ta ta-kQlasya 

vfig-jala-niaha-bhajana-puritam // buddhi-jadya-hararii capi 
vismayananda-dayakam / pibadhvam pahditah sar\'e 
dharma-caurya-rasayanam //. The ascription, however, appears to be a 
hasty decision. An author is unlikely to refer to himself with such 
glorifying terms as ‘a king of yogins with a full-moon-like face.’ More 
conclusively, Narahari’s ascription deprives the next line of any purpose. 
If Gopala-yogindra, is the author, what is the meaning of the next line? 
Although it is an awkward expression, tata-kulasya vag-jala-maha- 
bhajtma-puritarn' must contextually be an adjective qualifying 






dhiirma-caurya-vasayaiuuii ‘the elixir of justified thievery' and must mean 
either ‘tilled in the great vessel of Tata-kula’s speech expanse' or 'tilled 
by, that is, poured out by, the big pots attached to the net, that is, the ropes 
of TaUi-kula’s speech.’ It seems better, therfore, to interpret the verse as 
saying that Gopala-yogindra was Tata-kula’s source and not the real 
author, composer or versifier. 

Should we then regard Tata-kula as the real author? Such a 
possibility cannot be ruled out, especially if Tata-kula is a sanskriti/ation 
of some south Indian name (perhaps, of a part of a personal name derived 
from a place-name). However, there is another possibility which appears 
stronger to me at present. The colophon at the end of the available ms reads 
: sn-simhaki-pun-subha-raya-kovida-sununa / dharma-rajena likhitam 
dharma-caourya-rasayaimm// Narahari (p.i) takes this to be merely a 
scribe’s statement, that is. he does not entertain the possiblity that the 
unique codex which he edited could be an autograph. It is unusual, 
however, that a scribe’s statement, especially that part of a scribe’s 
statement in w hich he speaks of himself, should be in verse. On the other 
hand, it is not unusual for authors to conclude their work w ith a verse which 
suites who they are. Furthermore, likhitam could have been used in the 
DCR colophon in the relatively late sense ‘authored, composed,’ as distinct 
from the more common and early sense ‘inscribed, copied.’ If these 
observations are valid, Dharma-raja, the son of Subba-raya-kovida of 
Simhala-puri, coluld be the real author of the DCR. Accepting him as such 
would give us the follow ing plausible sequence : (iopfila-yogindra is the 
indirect source (persons capable of being religious teachers are known as 
storytellers and carriers of folklore). The author’s father ( lata), 
Subba-raya-kovida of Siiiihalii-puri, is the direct source (an older person 
in the family frequently narrates stories to the younger generation). 
Dharma-raja is the actual author or versifier of the version we have."* 1. The 
sequence would, furthermore, save the verse-half tata-kulasya 
i '<ig - jala - m ah a - bha/ana -pu rilam from being purposeless, regardless of the 
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sense of kula and the awkwardness of noncompounding of tata-kula with 
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vag-jala-maha-bhajana-puritam. 

1.7 Narahari seems right when he observes that the DCR “must 

be a late work though there is no evidence to determine how late it is.’ ’ I 

have not been able to bring any further precision to the problem of dating. 

As to the region in which the work is likely to have been written, south 

India appears to be a safe conjecture to make. The fact that the only known 

manuscript comes from the south supports this conjecture, as does the 
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occurence in the text of the word arbhata (3.50). If the vacana or proverb 
jyestha-putravamanena tray all kupyanti sodaialj, referred to by the author 

in 2.33, is found to have parallels only in south Indian folklore, the 
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conjecture will be further strengthened. 

1.8 I should also mention as part of this preliminary discussion that 
one need not ai^ longer doubt the existence of a steya-sastra in the Indian, 
particularly Sanskrit, tradition. The remnants of such a sastra survive in 
different works, beginning with parts of the Maha-bharata (Santi-parvan; 
cf. Hillebrandt 1922:69-71), with parts of the Buddhist Jatakas 
(Bloomfiled 1923:99) and, very probably, with even some parts of the 
Atharva-veda (Bloomfield 1923:100)." Further, the remnant* seem to 
have survived, albeit precariously, in works such as the San-mukha-kalpa 
(George 1966, 1991) and Caura-carya or Caurya-sva-rupa (Chakravarti 
1932:547, 1950:231) and in the practice of Indian thieves, bandits, 
brigands etc. at least until the First half of our century. That a certain ethics 
(see note 4), pragmatics, mantras, and magical substances were important 
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concerns of the authors on steya-satra is also clear. 

2.1 Narahari has summarized well in his ‘Prefatory Note’ the story 
narrated in the three asvasas or chapters of the DCR. Moreover, the first 
draft of an English translation of the entire (54 + 82 + 140 =) 276 - verse" 
text has been prep;ired by Ms. Diane Johnson, as I read the text with her 
and other students in my advanced Sanskrit class. I shall therefore present 
only the story outline here and that, too, to the extent I need it in order to 






serve the main purposes of my essay specified in 1.1. 

2.2 King Dharma-ketu rules righteously in the properous city of 
Dhannasetu. A very learned and spiritually enlightened Brahmin, 
scrupulous in observing the best norms of his class, lives in the same city. 
I le has four sons, whom he teaches well and all of whom become proficient 
in different branches of Brahmanical learning. When his end comes near, 
he asks his sons, who have always depended on him to manage the 
household, how' they would now support themselves. While the first theree 
sons reply that they would take care of their worldly needs by teaching the 
srauta-vidya, vyakarana and the Mimamsa, respectively, the fourth one 
surprises the father by responding that he would support himself and his 
family with the wish-fulfilling cow in the form of taskarya-vidya. The 
father tries to dissuade him, but the son. who is appropriately described as 
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skilled in speech and logic," stands his ground. To the father s warning 
— constituting the height of political incerrectness in our time — ‘One 
may put one's confidence in a cobra, a tiger or a woman, but never in the 
knowledge of thievery, which takes away one’s honour and life, 30 his 
youngest offspring offers a forceful rebuttal (1.40-45), a part of which 
goes as follows : ‘The science of thievery ( caurya-viciya: cf. 1.36; 
taskara-vidya: cf. 3.1) is not at all to be looked down upon. It is, on the 
contrary, a great science. The arts and crafts would not make the 
traditionally accepted number of 64, if thievery is not counted among 
them. 31 Why, a theif who steals an invaluable thing without transgressing 
the principles of caurya-dharma and w ithout getting caught is like the king 
himself.’ To this remarkable anticipation of the occasionally voiced 
modem view that rulers or politicians are essentially plunderers, the father 
ultimately yields and says (1.49): ‘Son, you may do as you wish, provided 
you do not go beyond dharma-caurva and speak no untruth whatsoever." 

2.3 On an auspicious date, during a pitch-dark night, the fourth 
son, Dharma-samgrahin, prepares himself w ell, donning appropriate attire, 
carrying magical powders etc., and putting on his forehead an ointment 
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that makes him invisible, lie leaves his house and wanders in the streets 
in search of an appropriate dwelling to rob. As it happens to be the case. 
King Dharma-ketu is in the habit of wandering incognito at night in order 
to ensure that his subjects behave properly. He has in his eyes an ointment 
that makes inv isible beings visible. Bet ore long, he finds 
Dharma-samgrahin in front of him. He asks him *’Who are you" and 
Dharma-samgrahin. true to the word he had given first to his father and 
later to his wife, responds, I am a Brahmin who has come to commit 
robbery." Pleased with his honesty, Dharma-ketu bows to him and 
introduces himself in a way that only diplomats would reckon as honest. 
Says he (1.23-26): “I am a Ksatriya w ho lives by theft. Because I belong 
to the same caste as he. the king of this region, I )harma-ketu. does not ever 
confide in me. 1 think it is better to sustain oneself in a lower profession 
than to be a parasite of one's own clansmen. However, I continue to feel 
anguish over w hat I have to do. How come you seem to revel in the life of 
a thieIV Don't you feel guilty?" At this. Dharma-samgrahin laughs and 
offers a longer and more spirited defence of thievery (2.28-52) than the 
one he offered tohis father: * If there were no thievery in the world.' retorts 
Dharma-samgrahin, ’those who have much w ealth w ill become so arrogant 
that they would defy even the lords of the land. Already wealth makes a 
father eliminate his son. and a son get rid of his father. Imagine what evil 
acts the wealthy would commit if there was no one left w hom they could 
fear! There will be thievery everywhere, and not an iota of happiness will 
be left for anyone to enjoy. Besides, only dial thievery is blameworthy for 
w hich the thief suffers. Indra stole (iautama s w ife and got himself in a 
jam. but Krsna who stole the wives of cowherds went scot-free. Ravana, 
having abducted Rama's wile, paid with his life, but the Moon, having 
possessed Brhaspali's wife went on to become the ornament of Siva's 
head. The Sun is a stealer of light. Visnu of sin. a guru of ignorance, and 
a yogin of brahman. Those w ho remove karman. those w ho carry oil 
knowledge, and those who run away with devotion do not amount to even 
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one-sixteenth of the value of one who steals justly. Why, if one who steals 
fairly is to he faulted, then the kings who rob us of our wealth legally must 
he-declared to he murderers, for the Sruti itself proclaims that wealth is 
life." 

2.4 I shall suspend the duration of the story for a while here, just 
to insert the observation that the first of the two main purposes of my paper 
mentioned in 1.1 is essentially served at this point. It should he apparent 
hy now how the IX'R is not simply a dissertation on the ethics of stealing. 
Its charm or poeticity has a strong element of parody in it. In fact, if the 
parody part is removed the IX'R would he a pedestrian piece of writing. 
The similes etc. which it employs are quite ordinary. It sometimes mixes 
metaphors. “ just as new users of Hnglish sometimes confuse their 
idioms/'* But once one admits the possibility of parodic intent on the part 
of the IX'R author, even the run-of-the-mill similes Utke on a new color. 
()ne begins to wonder if the author could not he parexlying the conventions 
of C lassical Sanskrit poetry as he apparently panxlies the mode of 
argumentation reflected in Classical Sanskrit sastra texts or learned 
disputations in general. Dharma-samgrahin’s defence of thievery, w hich 
has about it a ring of ‘everyone cheats,' the occasionally heard remark of 
modem American taxpayers, stretches the purva-paksin’s assumption in 
such way that an absurdity emerges as a consequence. It ends up saying 
that controlled thievery is a must if one wishes to avoid omnipresent 
thievery and if one does not w ish to pnxriaim the king to be a thief. It also 
ends up saying that doing a thief’s work is not a crime but getting caught 
while doing it is. T he siddhanlin's statement as cleverly deflects the issue 
as pronouncements like ‘guns don't kill people, people kill people’ do. It 
appeals to tradition selectively and with a deliberate superficiality. How 
can the venerated number of 64 arts and crafts be made if you do not count 
stealing as an art or special skill? Wouldn't the Sruti prana vni vnsavni) be 
violated if no room is left for righteous stealing? 

The Oscar-Wildish llavour of such an argumentation is further 
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heightened by a dietion that reminds the reader of well-known statements 
in the tradition. The idiomatic expression kalarii narhanti sodasim , 
meaning something like ‘even a comparison of X with Y would be 
insulting’ — ‘X should not even be allowed to stand on the doormat of Y’ 
— is one example of this. The other example is found in the subsequent 
part of the story. King Dharma-ketu, probably flabbergasted by the logic 
he heard, submits himself to be Dharma-samgrahin’s disciple. His 
utterance (2.55-56) reminds us of several Puranic utterances and of 
Arjuna’s utterance in the Bhagavad-gita : bho bho vipra mahabhaga , 
prabhavas tc mahattarah / etadrsi dharma-nitih kvapi va na 6rut a maya // 
madiyah samsayah sarvo vinasto yat tato ’dya mam/ 
sisya-buddhyanugrhnisva bhrtya-buddhyanupalaya //. 

2.5 Taking Dharma-ketu by hand, Dharma-samgrahin leads him 

through the city. Whichever house the King points out as a good prospect, 

the Brahmin rejects as a prossibility, citing several traditional and 

nontraditional reasons. It emerges that the criteria the Brahmin is going to 

follow are two : (a) The wealth to be stolen must be nyayayarjita (2.70) 

‘properly acquired’ and (b), on being deprived of it, the owner must not 

feel the loss. This leavg^ — inrony of ironies — only the King’s palace as 
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the suitable target. Showing fantastic magical powers and inspiring the 
author to write a section that would do the screenwriter of any James Bond 
or Idiana Jones movie proud, Dharma-samgrahin leads the King to an 
underground chamber where in a hung basket protected by a snake are a 
priceless necklace and three boxes containing a jewel each. Of the three 
jewels — Aindra, Varuna and Kaubera — the Brahmin takes for himself 
only the Aindra jewel, the one given by Indra to the founder of 
Dharma-ketu’s dynasty at the time of the founder’s tenth Asva-medha. 
This jewel has the power to remove hunger and thirst. The necklace 
Dharma-samgrahin gives to his accomplice, Dharma-ketu himself. It is 
about dawn when this happens. So Dharma-samgrahin returns quickly for 
his morning ablutions, and the King returns to the palace. 
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2.6 When the break-in is discovered in the morning, the King, as 
it he did not know anything, gives strict orders to find out the culprit. His 
minister Sumati, going to the underground chamber in the course of the 
investigation, decides to pocket the remaining two invaluable jewels, 
figuring that it would not make any difference if three are reported as 
missing instead of one. When the King hears that three jewels have been 
stolen he becomes suspicious and has Dharma-samgrahin brought in. 
Dharma-samgrahin promptly declares that he took away one jewel bul is 
not responsible for the loss of the other two. He later exposes Sumati by 
asking him to untie the waistknot of his dhoti in which the other two jewels 
are hidden. Sumati is put to death, and Dharma-samgrahin becomes the 
King s minister. The reign of Dharma-ketu guided by Dharma-samgrahin 
reminds people of the reign of Manu and Mandhatr. After guiding the 
affairs of the kingdom for a long time, the two hand over the 
responsibilities to their sons and leave for a permanent abode in Kailasa. 

2.7 In the latter half, the DCR clearly contains several folkloric 
and conventional motifs. Because they are not difficult to detect, especially 
if one compares the narrative with the narratives found in Bloomfield 1923, 
1926 etc., 1 shall not discuss them. As remarked at the beginning, the 
question that interests me is: Why would a Brahmin author feel like writing 
a story of the type of DCR is? Is there anything more Brahmin about the 
story than the very high likelihood or near certainty that its author was a 
Brahmin? 

In the interest of space, my answer must be brief. In addition to the 
idealized relationship between the Ksatriya and the Brahmin and the need 
for fantasy of abundance that many ordinary Brahmins, comitted to a vow 
of poverty and not infrequently suffering from hunger and thirst, must have 
felt, one must admit that tw o class considerations of a different sort play a 
role in shaping a fantasy like the DCR. These are (a) the need to poke fun 
at one’s own class^ and (b) to accept a challenge that minds used to being 
surrounded by brilliant people not seldom feel, namely a challenge of the 
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form * 11 1 put my mind to it, 1 can make a ease lor anything' —a challenge 
which the great Naiyayika Raghu-natha Siromani expressed with : 
vidusarii nivahair ihaikamatyad yad adustarii nirataiiki. yac ca dustain / 
mayijalpati kalpaiuldhinalhc raghu-nathe. nuuiutam tad anyathaiva.// 0 In 
this respect too, the author of the DCR reminds me of Oscar Wilde. 
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Blomfield. Maurice. 1926. ‘On organized brigandage in Hindu fiction.’ 
American Journal ot Philosophy 47:205-33. All the preceding three 
articles are richly informed and display a high level of sensitivity 
to the story^jterature of India. 

Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 1932. *Two new' lists of Kalas.’ The Indian 
Historical Qutulcrly 8:542-48. A well-focused supplement to the 
lists of kalas that incidentally speaks about the art of stealing. 
Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 1950. ‘The art of stealing in Bengali folkore.’ 
Siddha Bharati or the Rosary oflndology. fresenting 108 Original 
Papers on Indological Subjects in Honour of the 60th Birthday of 
Dr. Siddhcshwar Vann a. lid. Vishva Bandhu. Hoshiarpur. 
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Diehcskunst aus dem indischen Miltclalter. Marburg. Two parts. A 
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revised edition in 1991 with the same title but in one volume. Berlin 
Dietrich Reimer Verlag. Monographien zur indischen 
Archaelogie, Kunst und Philologie; Bd 7. Mine of information on 
the religio-magical side of stealing. Some inaccuracies in 
bibliographic specification. 

1 latch, W. J. 1928. The I.and Pirates of India. An Account of the Kura vers, 
a Remarkable T ribe of Hereditary Criminals. Their Extraordinary 
Skill as Thieves. ... and Their Manners and Customs. London. 
Interesting as an anthropological account bearing the signs of its 
time. 

Hillebrandt 1922. 'Zur Characteristik der Sarvilaka in der Mrcchakatika. 
Spuren eines Steya-sastra?’ Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik 
1:69-72. Reprinted in Hillebrandt’s Kleine Schriften. pp. 461-64. 
lid. Rahul Peter Das. (ilasenapp-Stiftung 28. Stuttgart : Franz 
steiner Verlag, 1987. The misprint of ‘Characteristik der’ for 
‘Charakter/Charakteristisch des’ is in the original. An insightful 
little essay. 

Pavolini Fmilio. 1896. Vicende del tipo di Muladeva. Giornale della 
Societa Asiatica ftaliana 9:175-88. Not seen. 

Footnotes : 

* My special thanks go to Prof. Dr. R. Peter Das, who, in January 1994, 
handed to me the text of his unpublished lecture ‘ ‘The science of 
stealing (steya-sastra) in ancient India” delivered at Rabindra 
Bharati University on 4 January 1994. The survey of research on 
steya-sastra attempted in his lecture brought the work of 
Hillebrandt and Bloomfield to my attenton (see bibliography). 

An earlier version of the present paper was read on 18 March 1996 at the 
206th meeting of the American Oriental Society held in 
Philadelphia. I wish to thank Ms. Diane Johnson for reading it and 
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suggesting typographical as well as stylistic improvements. 

1. Published also as no. 9 of The Adyar Library Pamphlet Series (which 

is not to be contused with the Adyar Library Series of books or 
monographs). I owe^his information to Prof. Asko Parpola. 

2. For reference to Datta’s use of the DCR, I am indebted to Das 1994:4, 

to which I refer in the opening note of acknowledgement. I have 
not been able to consult Datta’s work myself or to find out when 
and by whom it was published. 

3. (a) Other names for the systematic presentation of thoughts on 
theievery that are found in literature are : cora-sastra, steya-sutra . 
taskara-marga . caura-darsana (Bloomfield 1923:97-99, 206), 
taskarya-vidya. taskara-vidya and caurya-vidya (22). Steya-sastra 
is the name Hillebrandt (1922-69) and Bloomfield (1923:98) 
employ on the authority of works such as Dandin’s 
Dasa-kumara-carita and commentaries on Subandhu’s 
Vasava-datta and Bana’s Kadambari. 

(b) The personal names or epithets of teachers or authors of 
steya-sastra, etc. that are attested in literature are : Skanda (and its 
synonyms such as San-mukha, Karttikeya), Yogacarya (taken as a 
synonym of Skanda in this context in Hillebrandt 1922:69), 
Karni-suta (Chakravarti 1950:230), and Mula-deva (variant 
Mura-deva; taken as identical with Karni-suta in Bloomfield 
1923:98). 

4. In ‘ethics/ as I understand the word in the present context, I include 

both a philosophy of life and the considerations to be entertained 
in the actual practice of stealing, robbing, thievery, brigandage etc. 
There are many statements available on the latter, several of which 
can be said to have been prompted by the nature of the literary work 
in which they are made. A hero or his helpers, for example, are 
shown as committing robbery only when they cannot avoid it in the 
pursuit of a noble goal or as stating that they would not rob a weak 
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person such as a Brahmin or a woman. Here, one can attribute (he 
expression of concern with ethics to the author’s intention of 
ensuring that the hero or his side is not presented in an unfavourable 
light. However, even if one sets aside such ‘literally necessary’ 
expressions of ethics in practice, there remain in available sources 
several instances in which a thief or brigand will conciously carry 
out his ‘professional work’ only within certain bounds. In those 
instances, his applied ethics cannot easily be distinguished from his 
philosophy of life, which philosophy, in turn, may be a result of his 
awareness of (a) general ethical principles —e.g., ‘one must avoid 
hurting others beyond the hurt that is unavoidable’ — or (b) his 
varna and jati duties. But the philosophy of life may also come from 
a fundamentally different perception of individual and social life. 
For example, many ethnic groups such as the Gypsies and the 
Kuravers (Hatch 1928), whom the modem world commonly 
considers practitioners of thievery by tradition, either do not have 
a notion of personal property or have a significantly different 
understanding of what that notion should include. If they view all 
products of the Earth as potentially available for the enjoyment of 
anyone inhabiting the Earth or as belonging to a person only during 
the time of enjoyment, what we consider to be thievery will not be 
thievery in their eyes. Their very starting point will be different 
from ours. 

5. Narahari (p. i-ii, x) is aware of the lighter and charming side, but he 

makes no remark which would suggest that he realised the 
elements of parody and folklore in the DCR. 

6. (a) Cf. Narahari p. x. 

(b) The codex is described by Narahari on p. i as follows : ‘ ‘a ... 
palm-leaf MS. deposited in the Adyar Library with the 
shelf-number XXVIII. A. 10. It is old and slightly worm-eaten, 
and consists of 21 folia. Size, 9” x 1 ”. Written in the grantha script 
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in a good small hand. Lines, 7 in a page. Inked. Copied by 
Dharmaraja, son of Subbaraya of Simhalapuri. This is an 
extremely corrupt manuscript, but I do not know of another MS. of 
this work”. 1 may add the detail ‘‘Accession No. 72486” to 
Narahari’s description. 

(c) My inquiries at the new Catalogous Catalogorum office at the 
University of Madras and my consultation of many recent 
manuscript catalogues have not brought any new manuscripts of 
the DCR to light. 

7. This may be due to desperation, as Narahari’s (p.i) description “an 

extremely corrupt manuscript’ ’ indicates or to the possiblity that in 
the transcript made available to Narahari no other variant readings 
were recorded. 

8. Some of the details in this paragraph may turn out to be more suitable 

lor inclusion in the earlier paragraph on possible emendations. 

9. I am grateful to Dr. C\ S. Radhakrishnan, R. K. M. Vivekananda 

College, Mylapore, Madras, and Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Adyar 
Library and Research Centre, Adyar, Madras, for their help in 
acquiring the photographs. 

10. See 1.6 in which the possibility of the available manuscript being an 

autograph is suggested. 

11. Unless one emends koli-samkhyaya to koli-sariikhycyam as the 

context requires. 

12. Assuming that icchaya is not taken to mean svccchaya. 

13. Some of the above may turn out to be peculiarities of vernacular or 

vemacularized Sanskrit; see 1.5. 

14. Only those constructions which do not seem to be vernacularisms in 

the present stage of our knowledge are included here. With a greater 
consultation of early literature some of these may prove to be 
standard. Raising as many questions about what is standard and 
what is nonstandard is more important to me here than claiming 
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that each recorded instance is nonstandard. 

15. Such placing of an iti-clause member outside the iti-clause is 

occasionally found in karikas. If it is found in kavya, the incidence 
must be very uncommon. 

16. My use of ‘ ‘or’ ’ here should not be understood as implying that literary 

Sanskrit is or was always co-extensive with pan-Indian Sanskrit. 

17. Standard authors employ padam kre tc., but I do not recall coining 

across jivanarii kr in the other texts 1 have read. Perhaps jivikam 
kr occurs in the same sense. 

18. (a) Another instance : sarvesam idrsi suptih kvacid apy abhavat 
pura ‘all slept like this only once in a while’ (3.51). 

(b) Compare the use of kutha, which is normally an interrogative 
of space, in Marathi sentences like kuthalihi kalaji karu nakosa ‘ Do 
not give rise to any sort of worry.’ 

19. If one does not take hi to be a metrical filler. 

20. The construction sva-cauryarh svenaiva arigi-krtam found here is like 

svatahee svatah many a kclc found in Marathi etc. 

21. (a) tata-kulasya can connect only with vag-jala or 
vag-jala-maha-bhajana in the following compound word. Thus, the 
line becomes a case of sapeksa samasa or incomplete 
compounding. 

(b) (a) See note 23 for a possible emendation and interpretation. 

22. It wil be noticed from the summary beginning with 2.2 that the names 

employed in the DCR story have, more often than not, dharma as 
their first component. This makes it likely that the author could 
have been told the story because it could be viewed as having a 
bearing on his name, either as an explanation of why he was named 
Dharma-raja or as a way of impressing upon him that he should 
live up to the etymological meaning of his name. An alternative 
possibility is that the names of the characters in the received story 
? were deliberately altered by the author or his father so as to establish 
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a connection with the name Dharma-raja. 

23. At present, I am inclined to emend °-kulasya vag-° to 
°-kupasdyt-vag- 0 . This transcriptionalyl probable emendation 
would give us an appropriate extended metaphor. The nectar that 
ultimately appeared in the DCR flowed from the moon of 
Gopala-yogindra’s lace. It was stored in a well that the author’s 
father was and it was poured or drawn out, that is, it was made 
available to others, through the great buckets or pails 
(maha-bhajana) in the form of (the father’s) extensive narrations 
(vag-jala). Note also in this context that the words lata and kupa are 
associated in proverbs such as tatasya kiipo ’yam iti bruvanah 
ksararh jalarii kapurusah pibanti. 

24. (a) arpattam (alternative spelling : arbattam) is used in Tamil in the 
sense of ‘a lot of noise created by either a single person or a group, 
din, a\welter of confused or discordant sounds, crying aloud, 
roaring’ and in the metaphorical sense of ‘much ado about 
nothing.’ Telgu has arbata in the same sense. Related Kannada 
words are said to be arbu/arpu. arubu and arbata. 

(b) [thinkMr. VidyasnkarSundarcsan. Dr. SrinivasanPichumani, 
and Dr. S. Kalyanaraman for providing parts of the information in 
(a). 

25. If, as suggested above, the manuscript is the author’s own draft and 

the author is Dharma-raja, son of Subba-raya (a distinctly south 
Indian name), the conjecture would become a near certainty. 

26. The god Karttikeya or his transformations such as Khandobii in 

Maharashtra are said to be the ultimate source and the presiding 
deity of the art of stealing. (In some parts of India and for some 
specific aspects of thievery, the goddess Durga or Kali is held to 
be the presiding deity: cf. Bloomfield 1926:205; Chakravarti 
1950:230). One of Karttikeya’s names is Skanda and one of his 
epithets is Dhurta. A ritual called Skanda-yaga or Dhurta-kalpa is 
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described in parisista 20 of the Atharva-veda. Fragments of a 
largely ritualistic text having an evident connection with stealing 
and titled Sanmukha-kalpa have been edited by George (1966, 
1991). Sanmukha is another of Karttikeya’s epithets. 

27. For ethics and pragmatics, see primarily the publications of 

Hillebrandt and Bloomfield, and, for mantras and magical 
substances, see primarily the publication of Creorge, specified in 
the bibliography. 

28. Narahari (p. i) speaks of the text as containing 279 verses, which is 

not borne out by his own enumeration. The very last line of his 
edition, ahatya sloka-sariikhya 276. is printed in the Nagari script 
with a form of number 6 that can be mistaken for 9. I assume that 
the line is reproduced from the manuscript and is not added by 
Narahari. 

29. vacalakagnuii( 1.32) and kaiiada-vidyayarii sthitim iyusi (1.35). In the 

first, the usual negative connotation of vacalaka does not seem to 
be intended. In the second, katiada stands not for Vaisesika 
philosophy per se but for logic, as is common in the later period of 
classical Indian philosophy and as the proverb kanadarii paniniyarii 
ca sarva sastropakarakain bears out. 

30. vis vaset krsna-sarpam va vyaghrarii vapi ca yosilam / na visvasec 

caurya-vidyarii praiiamaiiapaharinim// 1.36. 

31. For the tradition of including thievery in kalas, see Bloomfield 

1923:104, Chakravarti 1932:547. 

32. For example. 3.77d speaks of King Dharma-ketu as one emersed in 

an ocean of anguish ( cintambluxihi) but the immediately following 
3.78a speaks of him as one whose limbs were burning with the 
Hame of anguish ( cintagni-jvaJa ). 

33. An exaggerated example of this is the sentence ‘ The hand that rocked 

the cradle kicked the bucket.” written to convey the simple 
message ‘Mother died.' On the moderate side is what a student 
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seeking admission to my department’s M. A. programme wrote : 
“I wish to study with Professor X whose fame travels before his 
name.”^ 

34. For a parallel to this in the story of Maha-hala, see Bloomfield 

1923:124, 219. 

35. <a) Allied to this consideration in spirit is the one which leads to 
satirical treatment of ascetics found in many Sanskrit texts. 

(b) Bloomfield (1923:102, 121) notes the tendency in story 
literature to juxtapose thieves and ascetics. 

36. A nonliteral translation : ‘Take p and q that hosts of scholars have 

unanimously put forward as [lawless and flawed respectively. 
When I, Raghu-natha, the overlord of originality, speak even 
casually, put p where q is and q where p is/ 
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